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Jonathan Riley-Smith and the Latin East: 
an appreciation 


Jonathan Phillips, with Peter Edbury 


In recent decades, the majority of Jonathan Riley-Smith’s work has exa- 
mined the motives and identities of early crusaders. When looking at 
Jonathan’s career as a whole, however, it is immediately apparent that a 
significant proportion of his research has concerned the Latin East, and that 
he continues to produce important studies on this area. This appreciation 
has the agreeable task of providing a brief overview of this body of work: 
Jonathan’s publications on the Frankish Levant constitute a formidable 
oeuvre in theit own right and have done much to advance our understand- 
ing of the history and the government of the Latin East. 

Right from the start, his interest in the history of the Latin East has been 
undisguised. The Knights of St John in Jerusalem and Cyprus c. 1050-1310 
(1967) had much to say on the subject, and another early publication, “The 
Templars and the Castle of Tortosa in Syria: An Unknown Document 
Concerning the Acquisition of the Fortress’ (1969), demonstrated a fine 
balance between detailed analysis of a text and placing it in a wider context. 
In this instance, Jonathan showed that the initiative for this gift came from 
the bishop of Tripoli, rather than any secular power, and how this document, 
in conjunction with various papal privileges, defined the Templars’ rights 
in northern Syria at that particular moment. 

In the period after The Knights of St John Jonathan turned his atten- 
tion to the workings of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and most particularly 
to the relationship between the crown and nobility in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. No one had previously subjected this topic to such a detailed study. 
Aspects of Jonathan’s work challenged the research of other eminent histo- 
rians including Joshua Prawer, Jean Richard and Hans Eberhard Mayer — 
an awkward task, and one that Jonathan accomplished with great courtesy 
towards the opinions of those individuals whom he respected. Yet if, as on 
several occasions, his own work yielded a different answer, he set out his 
opinion with customary rigour and directness. 
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The substantial corpus of material that Jonathan published on this sub- 
ject is headed by his monograph The Feudal Nobility and the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, 1174-1277 (1973); five associated articles on related issues also 
appeared. The time-frame of the book covered the period from the reign of 
the leper-king Baldwin IV to the sale of the kingdom to Charles of Anjou in 
1277. During this period the crown of Jerusalem suffered under weak rulers, 
absentee rulers, minors, or claimants to the crown through marriage. From 
this inherently difficult position emerged a group of nobles determined 
to enhance and protect their growing power through the exploitation of 
the legal process. At the heart of this study lies the question: what was the 
relationship between the constitutional ideas of the Frankish nobility in 
Palestine and the reality of their political power? 

This work required the mastery of a huge range of sources. The loss of 
the central archives of the crown and the records of most of the nobility de- 
ptived him of the obvious sources of information for such a study. Instead, 
he had to assemble the fragmentary evidence provided by the charters of 
the Military Orders (with which he was, of course, already familiar), the 
churches and monasteries of the Levant, and the mercantile communities 
who traded with the Latin settlers. Alongside this were the law books writ- 
ten by a group of nobles in the thirteenth century. Men such as Ralph 
of Tiberias, John of Jaffa and Philip of Novara formed part of a powerful 
group of legal and judicial experts whose complex and self-interested writ- 
ings allow an insight, however distorted, into the minds of the Frankish 
nobility in the thirteenth century. The breadth of ideas and the remarkable 
detail contained within The Feudal Nobility bears testimony to Jonathan’s 
gtasp of this material. Over time, this would prove valuable not just in 
his own work, but also in advising his own (and other scholars’!) research 
students. 

The Feudal Nobility was divided into two sections. In order to properly 
ground the study of the nobility, Jonathan felt it necessary to secure a firm 
understanding of the foundations of their power; namely, the economic and 
institutional context in which these men operated. He provided a highly 
detailed analysis of feudal relations within the Latin kingdom and the 
structure of fiefs that gave the nobles their authority. His closely researched 
work on manorialism established a new and clearer understanding of the 
daily workings of the Latin lordships and of the officials who administered 
estates on their master’s behalf. Jonathan observed that simple practicality 
dictated that a minority ruling class who arrived in an area with well- 
established administrative structures should choose to adopt and borrow 
many of these practices. Two articles, ‘Some Lesser Officials in Latin Syria’ 
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(1972), and “The Survival in Latin Palestine of Muslim Administration’ 
(1977), developed these ideas in greater detail. 

The basis of the nobles’ wealth, however, lay in the cities of the Levan- 
tine coast. Urban life flourished in the thirteenth century and Acre was, 
along with Alexandria and Constantinople, one of the most prosperous 
ports in the Mediterranean. Jonathan showed the workings of the money- 
fiefs within these cities and indicated how the nobles accrued their for- 
tunes. Here, and in a related article ‘Government in Latin Syria and the 
Commercial Privileges of Foreign Merchants’ (1973), he explained how the 
economy of the Frankish East functioned. He argued convincingly that 
the nobles’ fierce guardianship of their territorial and jurisdictional rights 
did not extend to an overzealous gathering of tax exemptions because they 
saw the wider need to foster a growth of trade. Jonathan showed how 
the numerous exemptions granted to the Italian mercantile communities 
were, in fact, a sufficiently powerful stimulus to the overall volume of trade 
flowing through royal and noble markets and tax-collecting points that they 
more than compensated donots for offering such exemptions in the first 
instance. 

The second half of The Feudal Nobility built upon this context to exa- 
mine the relationship between the crown and the nobility. The law books 
of the thirteenth century had depicted the earlier rulers of Jerusalem as 
weak, but historians had started to question this. Historiographically, the 
early work of Gtandclaude in the 1920s had emphasised the strength of 
the kings of Jerusalem in this early period and Richard and Prawer had 
developed this line further. Jonathan’s research tempered this assessment of 
royal power and was also concerned to ask why the later nobles had wanted 
to portray the crown in such a poor light. The study of King Amalric’s 
Assise sur la ligece \ay at the centre of any such assessment. Through this 
legislation — which in Amalric’s time was to the advantage of the king in 
his dealings with his nobles — membership of the High Court of Jerusalem 
was extended to include rear-vassals, who, in certain (and probably un- 
foreseen) circumstances, could pose a threat to the crown. In the political 
conditions of the thirteenth century the nobles were able to use this mea- 
sure in cases where they felt the crown had acted unconstitutionally. They 
could argue that, if there was a minor or an absentee king, there was a 
need for a regent and that, if the king or regent was absent, then there had 
to be a lieutenant to act on his behalf. The regent or lieutenant had to 
be resident in the kingdom, recognised by the High Court and prepared 
to abide by the customs and laws of Jerusalem. In light of the turbulent 
political situation in the thirteenth century, there was considerable scope 
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for the nobles to try to implement such measures. In the early stages of 
the conflict (1229) between Frederick II and the nobles, the latter used 
the Assise to their advantage. Jonathan showed that by 1231, however, their 
faith in this law was misplaced and Richard Filangieri, the imperial bailii, 
demonstrated that ifa royal representative was backed by a mercenary force, 
he could easily face down his opponents in spite of the Assise. To impose 
the Assise, the nobles needed to face a weak king who acted in isolation; 
criteria that Filangieri did not fulfil. Jonathan also looked at the Assise in 
relation to the Commune of Acre (a 1971 article ‘The Assise sur la ligece 
and the Commune of Acre’) and concluded that this was formed in the 
aftermath of the episode noted above and was a way of trying to resist 
imperial power through another forum, although this too was of limited 
success. 

In short, Jonathan concluded that the ideas of the nobles were interesting, 
but not always very effective. He sympathised with the increasingly difficult 
military situation that they faced and acknowledged that this created a 
pressure the like of which their co-religionists in the west would have found 
intolerable. The prosperity of Acre helped to sustain the Latin East until 
the appearance of the Mongols in the Near East and the Franks’ defeat at 
La Forbie in 12.44 led to a decline in trade. These events, along with the rise 
of the Mamliks and the constitutional turbulence of the kingdom, meant 
that the Frankish presence in the Levant became especially tenuous. Against 
this, however, Jonathan had little time for the introspective, ‘quarrelsome 
and shortsighted’ aspects of the Jerusalem nobility. ‘One cannot help feeling 
that the settlement could have been more permanent if it had been given 
strong government and if the Frankish lords had not themselves been so 
unmanageable ... They seem to have been quite prepared to exploit their 
own laws or overturn them for political ends. They had many qualities but 
they were not very likeable.’ (p. 229) 

Over a decade later Jonathan would return to the topic of royal and 
noble power in his 1985 paper “The établissement of Baldwin ID’. First of 
all, he showed that this was more likely to have been promulgated by 
Baldwin II than Baldwin III (to whom it had previously been attributed). 
The legislation concerned the king's right to take a fief without recourse 
to the High Court, but Jonathan showed that previous historians had 
misconstrued this and in so doing had promoted an exaggerated sense of 
royal authority. In fact, the établissement concerned the sentencing of nobles 
found guilty of treason, rather than the accusation and judgement. In other 
words, it was not dealing with the process of trial but with what happened 
after a conviction had been secured. 
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One of Jonathan’s great strengths as a scholar has been an ability to sense 
inconsistencies in other historians’ interpretations of the sources. Hand in 
hand with his research into new fields of crusading history is a careful correc- 
tion of existing errors. From his work on the institutions of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem came a simple, but revelatory analysis: ‘A Note on Confraternities 
in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem’ (1971). Confraternities were initially 
dedicated to charitable works, but in the thirteenth century they grew in 
political importance and some have viewed them as an early manifestation 
of the Third Estate through the burgess classes of the kingdom. In fact, for 
the eight confraternities identified in the kingdom, Jonathan made plain 
that membership was usually limited to a particular locality or place of 
origin, and, while burgesses did belong to confraternities, many contained 
non-resident foreigners. Furthermore, two of these groups were for east- 
ern Christians, Jonathan also showed the true aims of these associations: 
namely to assist in the defence of the Holy Land and to secure the crusade 
indulgence. New members were expected to bring their own weapons and 
to fight the enemies of the cross. In fact, therefore, the confraternities were 
more akin to the Military Orders than to burgess charities. 

Jonathan’s interest in constitutional history led him to confront the 
widely accepted opinion that Godfrey of Bouillon took the religious title 
of advocatus of the Holy Sepulchre in 1099 (‘The Title of Godfrey of 
Bouillon’, 1979). In fact, contemporary letters reveal that he adopted the 
mantle of princeps — one chosen by God, but a secular title nonetheless. 

In the late 1970s Jonathan’s work became more concerned with the 
motivation and ideology of the crusades. While much of this research was 
focused on western Europe rather than the Latin East, there was a need 
to examine issues connected to crusading and settlement in the Levant. 
A cornerstone of this was the seminal paper, ‘Peace Never Established: 
The Case of the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem’ (1978). This considered the 
ideological background to the defence of the Frankish kingdom and drew 
the crucial distinction between crusaders, who had taken a temporary vow; 
and settlers, who lived in the Levant and had to deal with the consequences 
of crusading expeditions. As defenders of Christ’s patrimony, the settlers 
were engaged ina morally imperative holy war. In spite of their sacrifices, the 
Franks became the subject of intensive criticism from their co-religionists 
in the west and faced accusations of luxurious living, avarice and a lack of 
aggression towards their Muslim enemies. Jonathan explained the reasoning 
behind such a trend thus: the settlers’ military setbacks had to be God’s 
judgement on their sins, so they must have been wanting in their behaviour. 
The westerners identified aspects of their lives that were open to criticism 
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and highlighted them, to try to demonstrate how and why the Franks 
had been failing in their sacred responsibilities. In any case, for ideological 
reasons, peace with Islam was unattainable — except in one remarkable case 
highlighted by Jonathan. Such was the desperate position of the failing 
Fatimid caliphate in 1167 that on this occasion a perpetual peace — in 
contravention of Islamic law — was offered to the settlers, although political 
and military developments soon rendered such a move redundant. 

After this paper, much of Jonathan’s research was focused on the first 
crusaders; inevitably this led to scrutiny of the initial decades of settlement 
in the Levant. In consequence, numerous articles have appeared that link 
together these themes and locations and have explored the relationship 
between the Franks in the east and their co-religionists in the west. 

‘Two examples of this are in his papers ‘King Fulk of Jerusalem and “the 
Sultan of Babylon”’ (1997) and ‘Raymond of St Gilles, Achard of Arles and 
the Conquest of Lebanon’ (1998). The first of these studied an entry in a 
French cartulary that described the reception of new counts of Anjou at the 
church of St Laud in Angers. Part of the ceremony involved the presenta- 
tion of an ivory tau given to King Fulk of Jerusalem (formerly Count Fulk 
V of Anjou), and sent by him back to the west. Jonathan used this evidence 
to display the king’s continued affinity to a church in his homelands, but 
also related it to the political events of Fatimid Egypt, where an unstable 
new regime made a short-lived attempt to secure support from the Franks. 
The second of these papers showed the identity of those associated with 
Count Raymond of Toulouse as he tried to establish his power in what 
became the county of Tripoli. A witness list from 1103 for a proposed (but 
never realised) gift to the abbey of St Victor of Marseilles revealed a mix of 
Raymond's personal household, some 1101 crusaders from the Languedoc, 
and a group from Marseilles that included Archbishop Achard of Arles, a 
former supporter of Emperor Henry IV and an opponent of the Grego- 
rian reformers. Achard had been excommunicated for his behaviour, but 
had been released from this and may have been on crusade as an act of 
penance. 

The establishment of Latin power in the Levant was one subject that 
followed-on from Jonathan’s work on the First Crusade. His interest in 
prosopography was shown in his 1983 paper “The Motives of the Earliest 
Crusaders and the Settlement of Latin Palestine, 1095-1100’. In addition to 
examining the secular and pious motives that lay behind the first settlers, 
he identified a list of individuals known to have remained in the kingdom 
of Jerusalem. An examination of their backgrounds and careers highlighted 
the importance of patronage; of retainers staying with the main leaders of 
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the expedition, whose own motives varied between the pious and the more 
secular, according to character, 

Another aspect of settlement was the establishment of the Latin Church. 
Jonathan’s papers on ‘Latin Titular Bishops in Palestine and Syria, 1137— 
1291’ (1978), and “The Latin Clergy and the Settlement in Palestine and 
Syria, 1098-1100’ (1988) examine, respectively, the relationship between 
the appointment of landless clergy and papal diplomatic policy, and the 
establishment of the Latin Church in the Levant after the early practice of 
removing non-Christians from places of religious or strategic significance. 
Another aspect of Latin settlement was the conquerors’ relationship with 
the indigenous. In part casting back to his earlier research on the lordships 
of Jerusalem and in part prompted by the recent study of Ronnie Ellenblum 
(Frankish Rural Settlement in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (Cambridge, 
1998)), Jonathan’s ‘Government and the Indigenous in the Latin Kingdom 
of Jerusalem’ (2002) explored the extent of acculturation between Franks 
and the existing inhabitants of the Levant. He indicated that the Chris- 
tians and Muslims shared a surprising number of shrines and places of 
worship. Furthermore, non-Christians were accorded a status comparable 
to the Muslim dhimma (which allowed freedom of religion, required the 
payment of a poll tax and incurred certain legal disabilities), which the 
Franks adapted to impose upon Muslims and Jews. Some of these measures 
were also applied to non-Latin Christians, and Jonathan highlighted the 
legal distinctions drawn in their case and concluded that the use of the 
dhimma allowed the native communities to live alongside the Franks in 
relative peace. 

The overlap between Jonathan’s research on early crusaders and the his- 
tory of the Latin East came to the fore in the latter stages of his most recent 
monograph The First Crusaders, 1095-1131 (1997). This research, founded on 
an immense prosopographical study of crusaders from 1095 to the reign of 
King Fulk, showed how early crusading was, to some extent, reliant on par- 
ticular kin-groups, and that the political situation in the Latin East might 
be manipulated by them. The most important of these was the Monthléry 
family who, by 1118, had come to acquire significant landholdings in Edessa, 
Jaffa and Galilee. On the accession of King Baldwin II a new level of power 
was attained; back in the west, Pope Calixtus II was another member of 
the clan, and he launched a new crusade in 1119. Baldwin II’s failure to 
provide a male heir led to the selection of Fulk V of Anjou in an attempt 
to sustain their position, but his subsequent moves towards independence, 
which included his clash with Hugh of Jaffa, another Monthlérty, led to a 


decline in their influence. 
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This appreciation should end ona more personal note. Jonathan’s knowl- 
edge, enthusiasm and utter commitment to his subject have inspired the 
public, students and academics over five decades. His ability to enthuse 
and captivate an audience, to take them back to the age of the crusades, 
is something quite special. Outside of university teaching and academic 
publishing, Jonathan’s BBC Radio 4 series “The Crusades’ (1987) and “The 
English’ (t991) and his numerous television appearances testify to his abili- 
ties as a communicator." He has also proven a powerful force in sustaining 
and perpetuating research into the history of the crusades. In 1979-80, he 
was one of those responsible for the establishment of The Society for the 
Study of the Crusades and the Latin East (SSCLE) — the international or- 
ganisation that has become the prime forum for crusading studies. He also 
chaired the Crusades and Eastern Mediterranean Seminar at the Institute 
of Historical Research, London, from 1980 until his move to Cambridge in 
1994, when he established a joint programme between the two institutions. 
Jonathan was a key instigator in the series of Military Orders conferences 
held in London under the auspices of the SSCLE and the London Centre 
for the Study of the Crusades. It is no surprise that he has successfully super- 
vised a large number of Ph.D. students, and to these individuals, as well as 
to undergraduates and academic colleagues, Jonathan has always offered 
his fullest support. His observations and advice (however painful to the 
recipient!), borne from the huge well of knowledge accumulated over a ca- 
reer devoted to the study of the crusades, have proven invaluable to all who 
have approached him. This is even more remarkable when placed against 
a busy administrative career that included a long period as head of depart- 
ment at Royal Holloway and Bedford New College (University of London) 
and head of faculty in Cambridge, as well as the chairmanship of the 
Institute of Historical Research, London. Jonathan’s generosity with his 
time, his unmatched passion for his subject and his true empathy for the 
crusades places us all in his debt: this collection is some acknowledgement 
of that. 


" Thus Robert Hanks, writing of ‘The English’ in the Jvdependent (15 Jan. 1991), had this to say: *... The 
English is superb radio, the reason being Professor Riley-Smith. The Royal Holloway and Bedford 
College's gain was the theatre’s loss: he intones, whispers, exclaims and insinuates. And contrary to 
the usual practice of academics, who believe that popularisation and demystification walk hand in 
hand, Professor Riley-Smith knows that the best way to make your public sit up and take notice is to 
apply three thick coats of mystery. For instance, contrasting the artistic sophistication of fifth-century 
Ravenna with the parlous state of the empire generally, he suggested you think of the imperial court 
as “the brains ofa great stranded whale thrashing on a beach while pecked at by seagulls.” . . .’ In the 
same vein, but less kind, were the remarks of another reviewer: ‘Riley-Smith . . . is aman much given 
to hyperbole, exclamation, stretched metaphor and dark, significant tones, and probably waves his 
arms around a lot.’ 
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CHAPTER I 


The ‘muddy road’ of Odo Arpin from Bourges to 
La Charité-sur-Loire 


Jonathan Shepard 


Besides exploring the shift in attitudes towards rightful and righteous vio- 
lence on the eve of the First Crusade, Jonathan Riley-Smith’s recent mono- 
graph offers a prosopography of those who can be supposed, with a greater 
or lesser degree of confidence, to have embarked on the sacred iter to 
Jerusalem between 1096 and 1103." The magnificent instrumentum studii 
that he has devised invites further research. What follows is an attempt to 
elaborate upon the entry for just one individual in Riley-Smith’s ‘Prelimi- 
nary list of Crusaders’, and its speculative nature is self-evident. Essentially 
our thesis proposes the identification as one person of two bearers of the 
same name, an identification yet to be demonstrated beyond all reasonable 
doubt; and it draws attention to a coincidence which might in itself corro- 
borate the proposed identification, rather than just perpetuating a circular 
argument. Hopefully this enquiry will anyway prove to be of interest to 
our honorand, as well as of use to those pursuing the numerous lines of 
enquiry his scholarship has begun. 

The individual in question is Odo Arpin, viscount of Bourges. Odo is 
probably best known for making over or entrusting his lands and rights 
to the viscounty of Bourges and the lordship of Dun to King Philip I in 
return for a sum that one source puts at 60,000 solidi and which is in any 
case likely to have been substantial.* His aim was to finance his journey 
to Jerusalem, and it is a fair example of the heavy costs that prospective 


1 J. S.C, Riley-Smith, The First Crusaders, rogs—1131 (Cambridge, 1997), pp. 196-238. 

> The huge figure is provided by the late and not outstandingly reliable ‘Excerptum Historicum ex 
collectione Freheri’, in RHGF, 11: 157-8. See also Orderic Vitalis, The Ecclesiastical History, ed. and 
trans. M. Chibnall, 6 vols. (Oxford, 1969-80), v: 324-5. Important revisions to earlier views about 
the hand-over have been proposed by R.-H. Bautier, ‘La prise en charge du Berry par le roi Philippe 
Tet les antécedents de cette politique de Hugues le Grand & Robert le Pieux’, Media in Francia... 
Recueil de mélanges offert a K.-F Werner (Maulévrier, 1989), pp. 31-Go, tepr. in his Recherches sur 
Uhistoire de la France médiévale (Aldershot, 1991), IX. See also G. Devailly, Le Berry du X siécle au 
milieu du XIII siécle (Paris, 1973), pp. 382-6; C. K, Gardner, “The Capetian Presence in Berry as a 
Consequence of the First Crusade’, in APC, pp. 71, 75 and n. 19; Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, p. 76; 
E. M. Hallam and J. Everard, Capetian France (987-1328), 2nd edn. (London, 2001), pp. 101, 107. 
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crusaders incurred. Odo’s undertaking to the east was not without inci- 
dent. He fought bravely in the second Battle of Ramla, was taken prisoner 
and was later ransomed by the Byzantine emperor, Alexius I Comnenus. 
Riley-Smith has concisely presented these events, which are more or less 
reliably attested in our sources. Nonetheless, it is worth re-treading the 
gtound and focusing on those aspects that have a bearing on the hypothesis 
to be presented below. No attempt will be made to present an exhaustive 
study of Odo’s position on the eve of the crusade or to resolve all the 
questions of chronology that befog his crusading activities. We shall, how- 
ever, proceed to consider the grounds for believing that Odo subsequently 
became prior of the Cluniac house of La Charité-sur-Loire and connect 
this with the evidence of imperial Byzantine interest in this important 
house. 

Odo Arpin seems to have been a considerable, yet less than clearly pre- 
dominant, figure in the district of Berry at the end of the eleventh century. 
Odo’s patrimonial inheritance was confined to the lordship of Dun. His 
right to half of the viscounty of Berry came to him by virtue of his wife, 
Mahaut of Sully, and, while he could hope eventually to inherit the entire 
viscounty upon the death of his mother-in-law, Eldeburgis, he had in the 
meanwhile to share the viscounty with Eldeburgis’ husband — his father- 
in-law — Gilon of Sully. At the time of the crusade Gilon, although now 
an antiquus heros, was still very much alive ‘and from one of the oldest 
families in Gaul’.5 Even so, it seems likely that Odo reaped serious material 
benefits from his deal with King Philip. Ample means, as well as Odo’s 
personal merits, probably contributed to the prominence that seems to 
have enveloped him upon his arrival in the east. Odo is described in this 
context as ‘a magnificent man’ and ‘a magnificent prince’ by, respectively, 
Guibert of Nogent and Albert of Aachen.® The sum that Odo received — 
very possibly by way of a pledge rather than outright sale? — could well 
be a measure of King Philip’s anxiety to establish a direct presence in an 
area adjoining Poitou. The county of Poitou comprised the pledge that 
Duke William IX of Aquitaine was expected, in 1100, to make to King 
William II of England as a means of raising funds for his sizeable crusading 


3 Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, pp. 33-4, 109-39. 4+ Ibid., pp. 76, 154-5, 204. 

> Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 240-1; Bautier, ‘La prise en charge’, pp. 45, 51-2, 55. 

® Guibert of Nogent, Gesta Dei per Francos, ed. R. B. C. Huygens, Corpus Christianorum, Continuatio 
Mediaevalis 127A (Turnhout, 1996), p. 316; Albert of Aachen, ‘Historia Hierosolymitana’, in RHC 
Oc. 4: 544. Odo's means could, of course, have been augmented by Alexius Comnenus, whose miles 
he reputedly was. See below, pp. 15-16. 

7 Bautier, ‘La prise en charge’, pp. 46, 48. 
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host.® Philip may have preferred to make a generous payment for Odo’s 
rights to the viscounty, despite their limited extent, rather than risk them 
being pledged or sold to his rival, William Rufus. By 1100 Philip was refer- 
ring to Bourges as a town that had been ‘acquired’ (adepta) and, although he 
had in the immediate future to share rights over the viscounty with Gilon 
of Sully, he is most likely to have aspired to a lasting foothold in this impor- 
tant politico-administrative district south of the Loire.? Thus in the event 
that Odo returned from his iter to Jerusalem, his relations with the king 
were likely to be fraught, whether or not he brought with him the material 
means to redeem his pledge (if such it was). 

If one accepts Orderic Vitalis’ indication that Odo Arpin journeyed east 
together with Joscelin of Courtenay and Miles of Bray, these notables may 
be assumed to have made up a single company as far as Constantinople.” 
Thereupon Miles of Bray, Stephen of Blois, Stephen of Burgundy and 
many other leaders and their companies are described by Albert of Aachen 
as assembling in and around Nicomedia in the late spring of 1101. They were 
placed by Emperor Alexius under the guidance of Count Raymond of Saint 
Gilles.” There is, however, no explicit evidence as to the movements of Odo 
Arpin himself, and it seems worth reviewing both their chronology and the 
likelihood that Odo encountered Alexius face to face. Odo can scarcely 
have stayed on with the main crusading forces marshalled at Nicomedia, 
whose most numerous contingent was made up of Lombards. At these 
Lombards’ insistence Count Raymond and Stephen of Blois led the great 
host eastwards deep into Anatolia, where they came to grief at the hands 
of the Turks in August 1101." Odo was not of their number, if we accept 


8 William of Malmesbury, Gesta regum Anglorum, ed. and trans. R. A. B, Mynors et al., vol. 1 (Oxford, 

1998), pp. 576-7, vol, 11 (Oxford, 1999), p. 288 (commentary); Bautier, “La prise en charge’, p. 473 

Riley-Smith, rst Crusaders, p. 225; A. Mullinder, ‘Albert of Aachen and the Crusade of 1101’, in From 

Clermont to Jerusalem. The Crusades and Crusader Societies rogs—ts00, ed, A. V. Murray, International 

Medieval Research 3 (Turnhout, 1998), p. 71. 

Bautier, ‘La prise en charge’, pp. 53~4, 57-9. 

Odo would seem likely to have left Berry by the time that Philip was issuing charters at Bourges, 

in 1100. Orderic writes quite vaguely of his departure with Joscelin and Miles ‘at that time’ (tune), 

alluding to the second crusading venture of Stephen of Blois, who persevered ‘until he reached 

Christ’s sepulchre in spite of the terrible difficulties encountered on the way’. This broad allusion 

to Stephen’s expedition offers no specifics as to the date of departure of Odo, Joscelin and Miles: 

Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 324-5. On Miles of Bray, see Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, 

PP. 70, 119, 138, 140, 215. 

™ Albert of Aachen, ‘Historia’, pp. 562-3; Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 334-9; Anna 
Comnena, Alexiad, ed. B, Leib (Paris, 1937-45), 11: 36-7; S. Runciman, History of the Crusades 
(Cambridge, 1951-4), 11: 20-4; J. A. Brundage, ‘An Errant Crusader: Stephen of Blois’, Thaditio 16 
(1960), 391-2. 

” Runciman, Crusades, t: 21-5; Brundage, ‘Stephen of Blois’, p. 392; Mullinder, ‘Albert of Aachen’, 
Pp. 70-3. 
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Albert of Aachen’s indication that he was already in the Holy Land by 
the time of the feast of the Birth of John the Baptist (24 June) in rot. 
Odo would presumably have been in the Levant for several weeks at least, 
for at that time King Baldwin I placed defence of the newly captured 
town of Caesarea under Odo’s care, and it is to be assumed that he had 
made Odo’s acquaintance before assigning so weighty a responsibility to 
him.” Albert’s detailed account should most probably be preferred to the 
sketchier version of Guibert of Nogent, which has Odo arrive in the Holy 
Land at the same time as Stephen of Blois and Stephen of Burgundy. These 
leaders, together with many other survivors of the debacle in Anatolia, 
only reached the Holy Land in March 1102." Odo Arpin would seem to 
have completed his passage through the Byzantine lands slightly ahead of 
his former travel companions. But there is no reason why he too should 
not have been received at court before making his way to the Holy Land 
and gaining King Baldwin’s respect. An encounter, or encounters, with the 
emperor could have taken place in the opening months of tor or earlier 
still.’ Stephen of Blois for his part was honourably received by Alexius 
Comnenus together with other leading crusaders in the spring of mor. He 
had already been treated to a stay at the emperor's court four years earlier, 
when he was moved to describe Alexius as being ‘like... a father’ to him." 

That a particular personal bond was forged between Odo and the em- 
peror during his journey through Byzantium is suggested by two near- 
contemporary, if less than infallible, authors, Albert of Aachen and Orderic 
Vitalis. These two writers’ imputations are made in connection with the 
disastrous second Battle of Ramla and its repercussions. Odo’s prominence 
at the time of the battle in May 1102 is attested by various chroniclers. He is 
said to have counselled Baldwin not to engage with the Egyptian hosts until 
sufficient Christian forces had been mustered, but his advice was spurned 
and battle joined, Odo made a stand with other ‘excellent men’ in one of the 
towers of Ramla, but the Muslims enjoyed overwhelming numerical supe- 
tiority and Odo, together with many other warriors, was taken prisoner.’7 


3 Albert of Aachen, ‘Historia’, p. 544. . 

™ Guibert of Nogent, ed. Huygens, p. 316; Albert of Aachen, ‘Historia’, pp. 582-4; Runciman, Crusades, 
1: 76; Brundage, ‘Stephen of Blois’, pp. 392-3. 

5 See above, n, 10. 

6 Albert of Aachen, ‘Historia’, pp. 562~3; Guibert of Nogent, ed. Huygens, pp. 313-14; Ekkehard 
of Aura, Chronica, ed. E-J. Schmale and I. Schmale-Ott, Ausgewahlte Quellen zur deutschen 
Geschichte des Mittelalters, 1v (Darmstadt, 1972), pp. 164-7; Brundage, ‘Stephen of Blois’, pp. 391-2. 
Stephen sang Alexius’ praises in his first letter to his wife: H. Hagenmeyer, Die Kreuzzugsbriefe aus 
den Jahren 1088—z100 (Innsbruck, 1901), pp. 138-9. 

” Guibert of Nogent, ed. Huygens, p. 316; Albert of Aachen, ‘Historia’, pp. 593—4; Orderic Vitalis, 
Ecclesiastical History, v: 346-51; Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, p. 154. 
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Odo’s life was spared and he was led off to captivity in Egypt whereas many 
other commanders were beheaded. The treatment meted out to Odo is 
attributed by Albert of Aachen to ‘truth-telling witnesses there (veridicis 
illic testibus),’ who testified that ‘he was a warrior (miles) of the emperor of 
the Greeks’.® Albert’s graphic version of the last stand at Ramla could well 
have been obtained from newly returned crusaders, when he was gathering 
materials for his history.? His account of the expeditions making for the 
Holy Land in 1100-2 is full and contains many accurate details, and for 
this reason his remarks about Odo merit serious attention. So too does the 
self-designation which Orderic Vitalis attributes to Odo while a supplicant 
in Egyptian captivity. In a message to Alexius Comnenus, pleading for help, 
he is said to have described himself as the emperor's ‘servant’ (servus).?° This 
could be taken for deliberate ‘technical’ usage, corresponding to the term 
doulos that the Byzantines were apt to apply to westerners who had sworn 
fealty or performed liege-homage to the emperor.” 

Albert and Orderic might, of course, merely be relaying rumours that 
were rife among the crusaders, especially those unsympathetic towards 
Alexius and suspicious of some double-dealing involving the Fatimids of 
Egypt.” But Albert’s allegation that Odo Arpin was spared at Ramla sim- 
ply for being reported a ‘warrior of the emperor’ is less than convincing. 
It ill accords with the indications of other writers, including Orderic, that 
Odo was merely one of numerous crusaders captured at Ramla and later 
led off into captivity. In fact Albert himself states subsequently that one 


8 Albert of Aachen, ‘Historia’, p. 594. 

9 On the sources and the probable composition date of Albert’s history, see S. B. Edgington, ‘The 
First Crusade: Reviewing the Evidence’, in The First Crusade. Origins and Impact, ed. J. P. Phillips 
(Manchester, 1997), pp. 60-3, 72-3; Edgington, ‘Albert of Aachen reappraised’, in From Clermont to 
Jerusalem, The Crusades and Crusader Societies togs—rso0, ed. A. V. Murray, International Medieval 
Research 3 (Turnhout, 1998), pp. 55-673 J. Flori, Pierre l’Ermite et la premiére croisade (Patis, 1999), 
Pp. 52-66. 

© Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 350-1. 

1 The message’s text, as presented by Orderic, seems to evoke or convey Byzantine usage: Alexius 
is addressed as ‘the splendour of your imperial majesty’, Ecclesiastical History, v: 350-1, While the 
wording may well have been concocted by Orderic, Odo’s self-designation as servus may have been 
intended to convey something more than his polite self-abasement. See also J. Shepard, “When 
Greek meets Greek: Alexius Comnenus and Bohemond in 1097-98’, Byzantine and Modern Greek 
Studies 12 (1988), 228-9, 237; below, n. 26. 

» That there may in fact have been a collaborative strand to Alexius’ relationship with the Fatimids is 
suggested in an Arabic chronicle: C. Hillenbrand, “The First Crusade: the Muslim Perspective’, in 
The First Crusade. Origins and Impact, ed. J. P. Phillips (Manchester, 1997), pp. 136-7; Hillenbrand, 
The Crusades. Islamic Perspectives (Edinburgh, 1999), pp. 44-5. 

73 Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 346-51; Guibert of Nogent, ed. Huygens, p. 316; Ekkehard 
of Aura, Chronica, pp. 182-3; Fulcher of Chartres, Historia Hierosolymitana, ed. H. Hagenmeyer 
(Heidelberg, 1913), p. 443 and n. 8; Runciman, Crusades, 1: 78. 
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such prisoner, the German constable Conrad, was at the prompting of Em- 
peror Henry IV redeemed from the Egyptians by Alexius. He received a 
warm welcome and splendid gifts at the Byzantine court before being sent 
home.** Albert's explanation for the special treatment allegedly shown to- 
wards Odo at Ramla is thus rendered suspect by his own evidence. But 
Albert and, from a rather different perspective, Orderic may be register- 
ing contemporaries’ impressions or knowledge that Odo’s ties with Alexius 
Comnenus were particularly close, and there is no reason why these should 
not have been formed during Odo’s outward journey. The constable Con- 
rad is reported to have already ‘found favour in [Alexius’] eyes’ in the spring 
of 1101, allegedly ‘being cherished before all others’.*5 This tends to support 
the likelihood that Odo, too, had been treated to Alexius’ hospitality on 
his outward journey, and it seems fair to speculate that he responded posi- 
tively. The forging ofa particularly close personal relationship at this stage — 
giving rise to Odo’s repute as ‘warrior of the emperor’*® — could account 
for the speed with which he seems to have reached the Holy Land, well 
ahead of Conrad and others who joined the great host led by Raymond 
of Saint Gilles and Stephen of Blois. A sea voyage from Constantinople to 
the Holy Land need have taken little more than a fortnight, especially if 
imperial officials were instructed to lend Odo every assistance.”” 

What is not in doubt is that Odo was a prominent beneficiary of Alexius’ 
efforts to ransom captive crusaders from the Fatimid rulers of Egypt. Ale- 
xius’ actions in the aftermath of Ramla belonged to along imperial tradition 
of demonstrating philanthropia towards one’s Christian subjects by securing 
their release, at once a humanitarian gesture, a means of gaining esteem and 
gratitude, and a symbolic exercise of overlordship over the beneficiaries.” 


4 Albert of Aachen, ‘Historia’, p. 649. *5 Ibid, pp. 562-3. 

26 The leaders of the expeditions in mor are said to have sworn oaths of fealty and to have been 
adopted as Alexius’ sons in the same way as their predecessors four or five years earlier: Ekkehard 
of Aura, Chronica, pp. 166~7; F. -L. Ganshof, ‘Recherche sur le lien juridique qui unissait les chefs 
de la premiére Croisade a ’empereur byzantin,’ in Mélanges offerts a P -E. Martin (Geneva, 1961), 
pp. 57-8. It may be that Odo then entered into a still closer relationship with Alexius, perform- 
ing liege-homage much as Bohemond probably did in 1097. See Shepard, ‘Greek meets Greek’, 
pp. 237-41. 

On the speed with which voyages could be made from north to south in favourable sailing conditions, 
see J. H. Pryor, Geography, Technology and War (Cambridge, 1988), p. 98. 

On the imperial virtue of philanthropia, see H. Hunger, ‘Philanthropia, Anzeiger phil.-hist. 
Klasse der dsterreichischen Akademie der Wissenschaften 100 (1963), 9-20, repr. in his Byzantinische 
Grundlagenforsching: Gesanmelte Aufidtze (London, 1973), XIII. The emperors’ concern to re- 
cover Byzantine prisoners is discussed by M. Campagnolo-Pothitou, ‘Les échanges de prisonniers 
entre Byzance et Islam aux IX et X sitcles’, Journal of Oriental and African Studies 7 (1995), 4-5, 
47-§2. 
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His efforts are mentioned in fairly general terms by Anna Comnena, who 
ascribed the initiative wholly to her father.”? A discursive account of Odo’s 
release is provided by Orderic Vitalis. From captivity ‘in the dungeons of 
Cairo’ he sent a message to the emperor, appealing to him to intercede with 
the ruler of Egypt. The message is said to have been conveyed to Alexius 
by Byzantine traders, who ‘visited Cairo with many kinds of merchandise’ 
and paid visits to “Christians in chains’.3° Byzantine traders are recorded 
in other trustworthy sources as doing business in Egyptian markets during 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and there is no reason why such traders 
could not have acted as messengers on behalf of a captive crusader of rank.3* 
This anecdote ascribing the initiative wholly to Odo is not incompatible 
with Anna Comnena’s mention of the various letters sent by her father, 
offering payment to the Egyptians in return for setting free the ‘counts’ in 
their prisons.” 

The Fatimid government sent Odo to Constantinople after releasing 
him. He is said to have been received by Alexius and to have been ‘re- 
warded’ (remuneratus) by him. The treatment at court enjoyed by Odo 
and the constable Conrad gives some backing to Anna’s rose-tinted picture 
of her father’s reception of the newly freed ‘counts’. Alexius is said to have 
lavished money, vestments and creature comforts upon them and to have 
emphasized that they were welcome to stay on in Byzantium or to return 
home, whichever they preferred.3+ Similar largesse had been extended to 
crusaders travelling back as free men from the original expedition, for ex- 
ample Duke Robert of Normandy, Count Robert II of Flanders and their 
companions.®° The process of ransoming could have carried on piecemeal 
for several years after the Battle of Ramla, and different crusaders may well 
have reacted in different ways to Alexius’ efforts to ransom them. So al- 
though the emperor is depicted by Anna as sending the liberated ‘counts’ 
back to the west en masse in order to counteract Bohemond’s black propa- 
ganda — presumably at the same time as other countermeasures, between 


9 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, im: 33, 543 R, -J. Lilie, Byzanz und die Kreuzfahrerstaaten (Munich, 1981), 
Pp. 63-4. 

3° Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 350-1. 

* For traders in Alexandria and Cairo, see S, D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, vol. 1: Economic 
Foundations (Berkeley, 1967), pp. 44-7; M. BE. Hendy, ‘Byzantium, 1081-1204: an Economic Reap- 
praisal’, TRHS 5: 20 (1970), 40; D. Jacoby, ‘Byzantine trade with Egypt from the mid-tenth century 
to the Fourth Crusade’, Thesaurismata 30 (2000), 38-45, 61-6. 

3 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, m1: 33, 54; F. Délger and P. Wirth, Regesten der Kaiserurkunden des 
ostrémischen Reiches, 2. Teil (Munich, 1995), nos. 1216, 1218e, pp. 155, 156. 

33 Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 352-3. 

34 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, mi: 55. 35 Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 276-7. 
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1105 and 110736 — Odo Arpin could well have returned earlier. He appears to 
have stayed a shorter while in Egyptian captivity than the constable Conrad 
did.3” Odo’s stay in Constantinople need not have been very prolonged. 
Alexius’ seemingly swift response to his personal appeal for help had made 
Odo the more beholden to him, and Odo is said to have ‘thanked him 
for his effective aid’.3* This, in turn, would have made the emperor look 
to Odo as a potentially influential sympathizer, all the more useful once 
ensconced back in the west. That Odo was an eminent figure is suggested 
by the report that during his return journey he had an audience with Pope 
Paschal II. According to Orderic Vitalis, he asked for spiritual advice and, 
following the pope’s counsel, he decided to renounce the ‘muddy road’ of 
secular life. Returning to France, he became a monk at Cluny. 

For the details of Odo’s conversation with the pope and its significance 
for his spiritual development, we have only Orderic’s word. But there is 
no reason to doubt that a meeting between Odo and Paschal occurred, or 
to reject Orderic’s indication that he became a Cluniac monk soon after 
returning to France.4° Already by 1109 it was known to Guibert of Nogent 
that Odo Arpin had returned to France and become a monk.*' From this 
point onwards the outlines of Odo Arpin’s life story become even more 
uncertain, and Riley-Smith advisedly leaves matters at that.4* Yet there are 
good grounds for concluding that Odo became prior of the Cluniac house 
of La Charité-sur-Loire, not long after taking the monastic habit. 

A clear indication that Odo became prior of La Charité while retaining 
links with numerous political and ecclesiastical luminaries comes from a 
text known as the Dedicatio ecclesiae B. Mariae de Caritate. This recounts 


36 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 11: 55-6; J. G. Rowe, ‘Paschal II, Bohemund of Antioch and the Byzan- 
tine Empire’, Bulletin of the John Rylands Library 49 (1966), 176-88; Lilie, Byzanz und die Kreuz- 
Jehrerstaaten, pp. 66-7 and n, 65 on p. 379. See below, pp. 22-4, 26-8. 

57 Such is the impression given by the sequence in Albert's narrative (p. 649). Odo’s relatively early 
return to the west could also explain why, of all those killed or captured at Ramla, his fate alone 
was known to Guibert of Nogent, writing in or before 1109 (ed. Huygens, p. 316). See below, 
n. 41. This tends to outweigh Orderic’s representation of Odo as lamenting the length of his 
captivity in his appeal to Alexius for help: Ordetic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 350-1. The 
despatch of prisoners at different times is broadly compatible with the evidence of Anna Comnena, 
See above, n. 32; Dilger and Wirth, Regesten, no, 1218e, p. 156. 

8 Alexius is said to have responded to Odo’s plea ‘at once’: Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, 
Vi 350-3, 

*9 Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 352-3; Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, pp. 154-5. 

4° Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, vi 352-3. 

* Guibert of Nogent, ed. Huygens, p. 316. Guibert seems to have completed his work in the second 
half of 1109, although one cannot exclude the possibility of retouching on the part of Guibert himself 
or copyists for a few years thereafter: Guibert of Nogent, Geste de Dieu par les Francs, trans, M.-C. 
Garand (n.p., 1998), pp. 14-16 (Introduction). See also Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, pp. 154-5. 

” Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, p. 155. 
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Paschal II’s consecration of the church of the Virgin Mary at La Charité-sur- 
Loire and enumerates, besides much else, the relics that Paschal installed 
in the church’s main altar ‘with his own hand’. The exact composition 
date and origins of this text are uncertain, but there is no reason to reject 
the author's statement that he had obtained information from ‘an old man 
of happy memory named Robert’. Robert had supervised the consecration 
ceremony in lieu of the sacrista, the official who usually took responsibility 
for the conventual church. This would suggest that the text was written 
two generations or more later, after the spectacle had faded from living 
memory.** And from internal evidence one may infer that the Dedicatio’s 
author was a monk of La Charité. A hint of this is the respectful way in 
which the house’s prior is mentioned. It had been ‘at the request of the Lord 
Atpin, the prior, a man truly (sci/icet) most illustrious’ and of the elders 
of La Charité that the pope had paid his visit.4* The church of the Virgin 
was consecrated on 9 March 1107 and the ceremony was attended by many 
senior churchmen, monks and nobles as well as by a huge throng of ordinary 
folk. One of these notables was Guy the Red, count of Rochefort, the 
seneschal of the king of France. Guy had been sent to greet the pope and 
‘to serve the pleasure of the pope throughout the kingdom’. His presence 
at La Charité is recorded by Suger, himself a witness of the proceedings.** 
Paschal was carried round the basilica, ‘held aloft by the hands of noble 
men’.‘” The pope was, as our text correctly states, ‘travelling through the 
provinces of the Gauls so as to attend to various affairs of Holy Church’, 
and he had spent the opening weeks of the year as well as Christmas 1106 
at Cluny. 


4% J. Lebeuf, Recueil de divers écrits pour servir d éclaircissement a U'Histoire de France, vol. 1 (Paris, 1738), 
p. 408, Excerpts amounting to approximately half the text of the Dedicatio ecclesiae B. Mariae de 
Caritate were reproduced in RHGF, 14: 120-1. 

Dedicatio, ed. Lebeuf, p. 408. See also the remarks of the Abbé Lebeuf, the first and seemingly sole 
editor of the text: ibid., pp. 377-8. 

45 Dedicatio, ed. Lebeuf, p. 404; RHGF, 14: 120. 

4 Suger, Vita Ludovici Grossi Regis, ed. and trans. H. Waquet (Paris, 1929), pp. 52-3. On Guy, see 
below, pp. 26-7. 

Dedicatio, ed. Lebeuf, p. 405; RHGF, 14: 120. The degree of completion of the church consecrated 
by Paschal and the question of its design are pertinent, but not central, to our concerns here. On 
the phases of building and rebuilding of the great church, see H. H. Hilberry, ‘La Charité-sur-Loire 
priory church’, Speculum 30 (1955), 1-14 and plate II; B, Singleton, ‘Kéln-Deutz and Romanesque 
architecture’, Journal of the British Archaeological Association 143 (1990), 68-72 and nn. 43, 45 on 
p. 753 plate XIB; E. Vergnolle, L art roman en France: architecture, sculpture, peinture (Paris, 1994), 
pp. 168-9, fig, 220 and n. 168 on p. 359. 

Dedicatio, ed. Lebeuf, p. 404; RHGF, 14: 120. Paschal’s charter-issuing activities reveal his itinerary 
in detail: P. Jaffé, S. Loewenfeld et al., eds., Regesta Pontificum Romanorum, x (Leipzig, 1885), 
pp. 727-9; Rowe, ‘Paschal II’, p. 189; C. Servatius, Paschalis II. (rog9—1118) (Stuttgart, 1979), pp. 82, 
205-41. 
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The existence of personal links between La Charité, Abbot Hugh of 
Cluny and the pope is further attested in a charter that Paschal issued a 
few days after consecrating the church of the Virgin. On 16 March he 
confirmed La Charité’s rights and possessions, stating that he did so out of 
regard for the monks’ ‘conspicuous religious devotion’ and ‘for the love of 
our venerable brother, Hugh abbot of Cluny . . . to whose care... your 
place belongs’.49 The act mentions the recent consecration ceremony at 
the monastery, and such close agreement with the details in the Dedicatio 
ecclesiae B. Mariae de Caritate should dispel any doubt as to the basic 
authenticity of the latter text. It is noteworthy that the papal act calls the 
prior by his first name, Odo, complementing the Dedicatio’s designation 
of him as ‘the Lord Arpin’.°° This, and the fact that the prior was, like 
the former viscount of Bourges, ‘most illustrious’, weigh very heavily in 
favour of identifying them as one and the same person. Finally and, in my 
view, conclusively, evidence is supplied by a text preserved in the cartulary 
of La Charité-sur-Loire and bearing the date 1107. The text was originally 
recorded ‘in the hand of the lord Odo, the prior, who has the surname 
Arpin’.™ If Odo Arpin was ransomed by Alexius Comnenus a year or more 
after Ramla (fought on 17 May 1102), he could easily have returned to the 
west, had his audience with Paschal and entered the monastic life at Cluny 
in time to be installed as prior of La Charité and to receive the pope with 
grand, well-attended ceremonial by March 1107. 

Circumstantial evidence also tends to favour identification of the vis- 
count of Bourges with Odo, prior of La Charité-sur-Loire. A simple fact 
of geography is quite suggestive. La Charité lay only fifty kilometres east 
of Bourges, the centre with which Arpin was well-known to have asso- 
ciations. He had, reportedly, been told to ‘flee to Bourges’ when he had 
advised Baldwin I to put off battle at Ramla. He may have preferred to 
stay in a familiar part of the world, even though he had given up its material 
delights and cares. That he retained some sense of roots just after his return 
is suggested by Orderic’s statement that in France he was ‘welcomed hon- 
ourably by his people’. These could well have included his wife, Mahaut, 
and his relatives-by-marriage.® 


4 J, PAugk-Harttung, ed., Acta Pontificum Romanorum inedita, 1 (Tiibingen, 1880), p. 89; Jaffe- 
Loewenfeld, Regesta Pontificirm Romanorum, 1: 729. 

° Pflugk-Harttung, Acta Pontificum Romanorum inedita, 1: 89. 

" Cartulaire du prieuré de La Charité-sur-Loire (Niévre), ed. R. de Lespinasse (Nevers-Paris, 1887), 

no. 47, p. 19. 

Guibert of Nogent, ed. Huygens, p. 316. 

Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 352-3; Bautier, ‘La prise en charge’, pp. 54-6. 
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As has been noted above, our sole source for the audience of Odo Arpin 
with Pope Paschal is Orderic Vitalis, and the details of their conversation 
are liable to be dismissed as fabrication on Orderic’s part. However, stories 
of Odo’s renunciation of the ‘muddy road’ and rapid re-emergence as prior 
of La Charité-sur-Loire could well have reached Orderic. His monastery of 
Saint-Evroult had personal and liturgical links with Cluny, and the house 
of La Charité was itself linked by prayer union with Saint-Evroult.54 So 
Paschal’s visit to La Charité may have had a pastoral aspect, attending to 
a spiritual protégé, even though no word to this effect is stated in the 
Dedicatio. That Orderic’s set piece may contain some substance is also 
suggested by Paschal’s reported injunction against ever again bearing arms 
against Christians.® This could encapsulate a particular situation, although 
armed clashes were not unknown in the case of other returning crusaders. 
For, as has been pointed out, the king of France had been actively con- 
solidating his position in Bourges, apparently redoubling his efforts after 
learning of Odo’s capture at Ramla. Philip could scarcely have greeted 
Odo’s subsequent return with enthusiasm and, given that Odo is most un- 
likely to have brought back sufficient funds to redeem his pledge (if such 
it was), he would probably have had to use violence in order to reclaim his 
rights to Bourges or Dun.” If this was the situation, Odo’s entry into the 
monastic life removed a potential source of contention, even while answer- 
ing his personal spiritual needs. It is possible that the largesse bestowed by 
Philip and his son Louis VI on La Charité-sur-Loire registers personal relief 
and contentment over this arrangement, besides reverence for the religious 
house and its prior. In 1119 Louis VI issued a charter confirming a donation 
to La Charité already made by his father. Louis stated that he did so ‘at 
the desire and request of the lord Odo, prior of the church of Saint Mary 
of La Charité, which I especially cherish (quam specialiter diligo)’ *° The 
latter phrase seems to go beyond the conventional requirements of such 
acts and it is in key with the attention that Louis and his father lavished 
upon Bourges, confirming (amongst much else) the rights and exemptions 
bestowed on its monasteries by Odo Arpin as viscount.’ 


54 M. Chibnall, The World of Orderic Vitalis (Oxford, 1984), pp. 60-1, 74, 87 and map II on p. 69. 

55 Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 352-3. 

56 See Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, pp. 155-7. 57 Bautier, ‘La prise en charge’, pp. 49-53. 

58 R.-H. Bautier and J. Dufour, eds., Recueil des actes de Louis VI roi de France (1108-1137), 1 (Paris, 1992); 
no. 148, p. 307. Odo was evidently then still prior. His term of office ended not earlier than t5 August 
1121, when he is mentioned as the prior in a charter: Cartulaire du prieuré de La Charité-sur-Lotre, 
no. 49, pp. 124-6; Lexikon des Mittelalters, 2 (Munich, 1983), col. 1725 (R.-H. Bautier). 

59 Bautier, ‘La prise en charge’, pp. 56-7; Bautier and Dufour, eds., Recueil des actes de Louis VI roi de 
France (1108-1137), 2 (Paris, 1992), no. 253, pp. 44-5; no, 328, pp. 194-7. 
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Taken together, these items of evidence and considerations make it far 
more likely than not that Odo Arpin did become prior of La Charité-sur- 
Loire, and the identification already enjoys the support of certain scholars. 
Other authorities, however, have expressed caution in varying degrees. It 
is therefore worth drawing attention to a link between La Charité and the 
eastern emperor which does not seem to have been considered directly in 
relation to the question of Odo Arpin’s life after his return to the west. 
La Charité was, together with Cluny itself, expressly entrusted with the 
monastery that Alexius had founded at Kibotos, on the southern shore of 
the Gulfof Nicomedia. It is thanks to two letters written (probably c. 1138-9) 
by the abbot of Cluny, Peter the Venerable, that we know of the grant. 
Alexius ‘extended the hand of his beneficence to the most far-removed 
persons’ in the Latin West and, according to the letter addressed to John II 
Comnenus, he had ‘endowed with copious gifts and precious ornaments 
not only places overseas but also places on the other [presumably northern] 
side of the Alps’. Many, if not most, of these ‘places’ were churches and 
monasteries, For example, in 1106 Alexius sent to the monastery of Monte 
Cassino ‘an excellent purple pallium’.®+ Some time in the early twelfth 
century Ulfric, an English-born emissary of Alexius, acting in line with the 
emperot’s general policy if not at his specific behest, presented various relics 
to the monastery in Abingdon which he visited ‘to commend himself to the 
prayers of the brothers’. Foremost among the relics was an arm of Saint John 
Chrysostom. However, there is a qualitative difference between piecemeal 
gifts of relics or precious fabrics and placing one’s own religious foundation 


6° Devailly, Berry, p. 384, citing the Cartulaire du prienré de La Charité-sur-Loire, nos. 24, 47, 48, 
pp. 78-9, 118-19, 122-4; Bautier, ‘La prise en charge’, pp. 54-5. 

® A, Fliche, Le régne de Philippe I, roi de France 1060-1108 (Paris, 1912), p. 151 and n, 4; Orderic Vitalis, 

Ecclesiastical History, v: 350 n. 1; G, Constable, ‘Cluny and the First Crusade’, in Le concile de 

Clermont de 1095 et lappel a la Croisade, ed. A. Vauchez et al., Collection de l’école francaise de 

Rome 236 (Rome, 1997), p. 182. 

Peter the Venerable, The Letters of Peter the Venerable, ed. G. Constable, 2 vols. (Cambridge, Mass., 

1967), vol. t, p. 209 (text); vol. 11, pp. 148-9, 292 (commentary, including discussion of the date of the 

two letters). Kibotos is thought to have stood at or near Helenopolis and was an embarkation point 

for journeys across the Gulf: J. Lefort, “Les communications entre Constantinople et la Bithynie’, 
in Constantinople and its Hinterland, ed. G. Dagron and C. Mango (Aldershot, 1995), p. 213 and 

map on p. 209. 

Peter the Venerable, Letters, 1: 209; J. Shepard, ‘“Father” or “Scorpion”? Style and Substance in 

Alexios's Diplomacy’, in Alextos I Komnenos, ed. M. E. Mullett and D, Smythe (Belfast, 1996), 

p. 121 n. 224, 

54 Chronicon Monasterii Casinensis, ed. H. Hoffmann, MGHS 34 (Hanover, 1980), p. 493; G. Loud, 
‘Montecassino and Byzantium in the Tenth and Eleventh Centuries’, in The Theotokos Evergetis 
and Eleventh-Century Monasticism, ed. M. E. Mullett and A. Kirby (Belfast, 1994), p. 53; Shepard, 
““Father” or “Scorpion”? p, 121 n. 224; Délger and Wirth, Regesten, no. 1229, p. 162. 

65 Chronicon monasterii de Abingdon, ed. J. Stevenson (London, 1858), vol. 11, pp. 46-7. 
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in permanent ‘obedience’ to two Benedictine houses in the west. And, while 
Cluny might séem an obvious candidate for such a privilege, as the node 
of countless devotional and institutional monastic ties, it is less clear why 
La Charité should have been singled out by name, for all its stature as ‘the 
eldest daughter’ of Cluny. The foundation date of the Latin monastery 
at Kibotos is uncertain. It should probably be placed around the time of 
the First Crusade, and perhaps shortly before the crusaders’ arrival, when 
other building or rebuilding works were underway nearby in Nicomedia.© 
If this uncertainty makes the terminus post quem of Alexius’ transfer of the 
house hard to establish, a firm terminus ante quem is provided by the date of 
Alexius’ death, 15 August 1118. And the absence of the house at Kibotos from 
what seems to be a comprehensive list of churches belonging to La Charité 
in the papal act of 16 March 1107°7 suggests that the transfer occurred after 
that day but before the death of Alexius. It would thus have taken place 
while Odo was prior of La Charité. Since Kibotos also came under the care 
of La Charité’s mother-house, the absence of its name from Paschal’s list 
cannot be regarded as wholly conclusive. But the terminus post quem for 
the transfer that it suggests would be quite consistent with what has been 
reconstructed of Odo’s life story. 

It seems to me that Odo provides, and provided, a crucial link between 
the Byzantine emperor, his religious foundation at Kibotos and La Charité- 
sur-Loire. He could well have been of great symbolic value, as well as of 
potential practical help in sending Benedictine monks to advise the emperor 
or to oversee affairs in the house at Kibotos. For he was living proof of the 
‘effective aid’® that the emperor had given the crusaders once they were 
in the Holy Land, and Kibotos itself was a crossing point or mustering 
station for pilgrims and warriors in 1101, as in 1096—7.59 Moreover Kibotos 
occupied a unique place in the ‘collective memory’ of the First Crusaders 
and had special resonance for those trying to shape and perpetuate such a 
‘memory’ to Alexius’ detriment. The episode at Kibotos in October 1096, 
when many of Peter the Hermit’s followers were massacred by the Turks, 
was depicted by influential contemporary writers as causing the emperor 


66 The dating to 1096-7 proposed by J. Gay (‘L’abbaye de Cluny et Byzance au début du XII sicle’, 
Echos d’Orient 30 (1931), 86) is more or less compatible with PR. Magdalino’s suggestion that the 
monastery was ‘probably built to commemorate the “martyrdom” of the pilgrims’ there in 1096: The 
Empire of Manuel I Komnenos, 1143-1180 (Cambridge, 1993), p. 44.n. 57. A slightly earlier foundation 
date is suggested by J. Shepard, ‘Cross-purposes: Alexius Comnenus and the First Crusade’, in The 
First Crusade. Origins and Impact, ed. J. P. Phillips (Manchester, 1997), p. 120 and n. 65 on p. 129. 
Any of these datings would be compatible with the symbolic significance of the entrusting of the 
monastery to Cluny and La Charité suggested below, p. 26. 

67 Pflugk-Harttung, Acta Pontificum Romanorum inedita, 1: 89-90. 

88 Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v: 352-3. 69 Anna Comnena, Alexiad, um: 37. 
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to ‘rejoice’, and became a prime example of his perfidy. Alexius’ awareness 
of, and disquiet about, the allegation is suggested by his daughter’s attempt 
to clear him of responsibility for the debacle.”° Bohemond’s propaganda 
repeatedly laid emphasis upon Alexius’ maltreatment of the pilgrims and the 
Hierosolymitani as a whole, branding him an ‘unjust emperor’ and blaming 
him for all kinds of ills suffered by the crusaders.”" Alexius’ hand-over of his 
Latin religious foundation at Kibotos to Cluny and La Charité-sur-Loire 
could well have been in response to such vilification, whether the transfer 
was made around the time of Bohemond’s invasion of the Balkans in 1107-8 
ot later. Odo Arpin’s ‘inner conversion’ may well have taken place before he 
first met with Pope Paschal”? — perhaps ‘in the dungeons of Cairo’ — and his 
spiritual concerns could have been remarked upon by the vigilant dasileus. 
So there is no need to suppose that Alexius lost interest in, or contact with, 
his former ‘warrior’, once he assumed the monastic habit. On the contrary, 
by taking on responsibility for the emperor’s foundation at Kibotos, Odo 
and the abbot of Cluny would have been formally acknowledging his piety 
and concern for Christian pilgrims. They were in effect disregarding the 
claims that Alexius bore responsibility for the debacle of October 1096. 
Several aspects of Odo’s curriculum vitae remain obscure and seem to 
defy elucidation. It is, for example, hard to see how the chronology of his 
outward journey to the Holy Land or of his ransoming and eventual return 
to the west can be refined further on the basis of existing data. But some 
source material now associable with Odo may yield further information. 
One should, for example, note that the relics laid by Paschal II in the main 
altar at La Charité consisted of most sacred items, notably the fragment of 
the True Cross and the hairs of the Virgin and pieces of her garments.73 Gifts 
of portions of the True Cross were virtually a stock-in-trade of Byzantine 
diplomacy of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, and one must allow for 
the possibility that the fragment installed at La Charité had been donated 
by Alexius Comnenus, perhaps being brought to the west by Odo together 
with other relics.”4 Four years earlier, in 1103, a large collection of relics from 


” Gesta Francorum, ed. and trans, R, M. T. Hill (Oxford, 1962), pp. 4-5; Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 
m: 2125 Flori, Pierre ’Ermite, pp. 288-99. 

™ Hagenmeyer, Kreuzzugsbriefe, p. 165; W. Holtzmann, ‘Zur Geschichte des Investiturstreites: 2, 
Bohemund von Antiochien und Alexios I’, Newes Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir Altere Deutsche Geschichts- 
kunde, 50 (1935), 274, 281; Rowe, ‘Paschal II’, pp. 194-6; G. Résch, ‘Der “Kreuzzug” Bohemunds 
gegen Dyrrachion 1107/1108 in der fateinischen Tradition des 12. Jahrhunderts’, Rémische Historische 
Mitteilungen, 26 (1984), 184-90; Magdalino, Manuel I Komnenos, p. 32. 

7 As suggested by Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, p. 155. 7 Dedicatio, ed. Lebeuf, p. 408. 

74 For fragments of the True Cross and reliquaries containing them, donated by emperors or patriarchs, 
see A. Frolow, La relique de la vraie croix (Paris, 1961), nos. 155, 187, 200, 203, 204, 223, 235, 2.453 
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the east had been presented to the monastery of Cormery near Tours by 
Guillermus, a former monk of that house. He had travelled to Byzantium 
and acted as an adviser and subordinate of Alexius Comnenus for several 
years, before returning to the west and becoming bishop of Salpi in Apulia.75 
At any rate, some of Odo’s personal traits and talents seem to come into 
focus through the filters of the disparate sources concerning him. Odo seems 
to have given a good account of himself at Ramla, fighting on bravely in 
an engagement not of his choosing: he had advised Baldwin I to defer 
battle. His qualities of courage, loyalty and good judgement may already 
have been remarked upon by Alexius Comnenus during his journey to the 
east. The precise nature of the relationship that spawned Odo’s reputation 
as ‘miles of the emperor’ remains unclear. Alexius may well have ‘talent- 
spotted’ him, as a potentially valuable leader of men, who might one day be 
drawn to his own service. There is evidence that he recruited other crusaders 
on their homeward journey.”® Resourceful and effective leadership seems 
also to have been characteristic of Odo’s spell as prior of La Charité. He 
made use of the local influence that he still possessed and fifteen parishes 
in the region of Berry alone came under the patronage of La Charité. 
Slightly further afield, many new priories were founded under his aegis 
between the Loire and the Seine.?”?7 He seems to have shown sense and 
judgement when over-generous donations to his priory led to awkward 
situations. One such was the result of the successive donations made by 
a pious local notable, Barthélemy of Mur. Barthélemy had hoped that he 
himself and his still small son, Odo, would follow in the footsteps of his 
elder son and join the monastic life at La Charité. Seeing, however, that the 
younger son now proved to be ‘unwilling to renounce the world’ and that 
he faced disinheritance, Barthélemy and Prior Odo came to an agreement 
in 1111 whereby ‘the great house’ in Bourges and a sizeable area of vineyards 


J. Shepard, ‘Aspects of Byzantine Attitudes and Policy towards the West in the Tenth and Eleventh 
Centuries’, in Byzantium and the West c. 850-1200, ed, J. D. Howard-Johnston (Amsterdam, 1988), 
p. 103 and n, 141, See also G. Prinzing, ‘Zur Datierung der Staurothek von Esztergom aus historischer 
Sicht’, in Ars Graeca, Ars Latina. Studia dedykowane Profesor Annie Rézyckiej Bryzek, ed. W. Balus, 
W. Ceran et al, (Cracow, 2001), pp. 87-91 and nn, 2, 17. 

% Acta translationis SS. reliquiarium in monasterium Cormaricenum, Instrumenta Ecclesiae Turonensis 
no. 58, in Gallia Christiana, 14 (repr. Farnborough, 1970), cols. 76-8; Shepard, ‘Cross-purposes’, 
pp. 117-18. Guillermus, too, brought fragments of the True Cross. However, they do not appear to 
have been given to him by the emperor. Guillermus had acquired them ‘from three or four places’ 
and subjected them to tests by fire: Acta translationis, col. 78. The other relics that he presented to 
Cormery seem mostly to have been bought in Nicomedia or Jerusalem. 

76 This was presumably one of Alexius’ reasons for encouraging newly ransomed crusaders to stay on 
at Constantinople, if they so wished. See above, pp. 17-18; Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, 
v: 276-7; Shepard, ‘ “Father” or “Scorpion”?’, p. 103. 

77 Lexikon des Mittelalters, 2, col. 1725 (Bautier); Bautier, ‘La prise en charge’, p. 55. 
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should be held by the young Odo, on condition that they should revert to 
the priory if he died without legitimate heirs.”8 

But perhaps the most striking feature of Odo’s story, as it emerges from 
this reconstruction, is the way it bears upon one of the principal themes of 
Riley-Smith’s The First Crusaders. This work has demonstrated the key role 
of religious houses in providing for the spiritual concerns of local knightly 
families, raising their spiritual sights and offering ways of penance and 
atonement for misdeeds or a sense of sinfulness. Monasteries and indi- 
vidual monks were influential in predisposing, when not actively urging, 
members of the arms-bearing classes to undertake penitential pilgrimages 
and, from 1095 onwards, to take the cross while vowing to journey to the 
Holy Sepulchre. They also helped to provide material means and practical 
arrangements for would-be ‘pilgrims’. More generally, the networks of aris- 
tocratic families bound up with local religious communities seem to have 
provided vital sinews for the extraordinarily widespread and active response 
to Urban II’s sermons.” It could well be that Alexius Comnenus, from his 
vantage point on the Bosporus, formed a similar view of the influence 
exerted by religious houses over their respective local knightly societies. 
Alexius probably concluded that monks and monasteries of good standing 
and well-disposed towards him could be of real use to his diplomacy. By 
disregarding, if not rebutting outright, accusations that he was an ‘unjust 
emperor’, they might help damp down enthusiasm among laymen as well 
as clergy for future attacks on his empire. A poem almost certainly inspired, 
if not composed, by Alexius indicates that the prospect of another ‘massed 
movement hither from the west’ still troubled him in his last years.*° 

I suggest that Alexius was hoping to ‘cultivate’ Odo Arpin even after Odo 
renounced the things of this world. Through giving Odo joint responsibi- 
lity with the abbot of Cluny for his own religious foundation at Kibotos, 
Alexius could hope to keep in touch with an illustrious beneficiary of his 
philanthropia and publicize his care for pilgrims. Some of ‘the noblest mag- 
nates of the kingdom’ attended the consecration ceremony at La Charité in 
March 1107, and one of them, at least, would have known Odo in his former 
incarnation. Guy the Red, count of Rochefort and seneschal of Philip I, 
who became the pope’s chaperone upon meeting him at La Charité, was 


8 Cartulaire du prieuré de La Charité-sur-Loire, no. 48, pp. 122-3. 

7 Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, pp. 76-8, 84, 94~5, 105, 18~29. See also M. G. Bull, Knightly Piety 
and the Lay Response to the First Crusade: the Limousin and Gascony, c. 970-c. 1130 (Oxford, 1993), 
PP. 153-4, 157-71, 258-74. 

8° P. Maas, ‘Die Musen des Kaisers Alexios I’. Byzantinische Zeitschrift 22 (1913), 358; Shepard, ‘ “Father” 
or “Scorpion”?’, pp. 71-2. 
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himself a veteran of the crusades. He had taken part in the expedition of 
1101 together with his brother Miles of Bray and very probably he had, like 
Miles, been a travel companion of Odo Arpin in the earlier stages of the 
outward journey (see above, p. 13).°! 

Personal status, political authority and armed force were, of course, labile 
and diffuse in France at this time and one should not conceive of Odo as 
the ringleader of some concerted ‘anti-Bohemond’ group there. Members 
of the ‘troublesome castellan famil[y]’ of Montlhéry caused the Capetians 
much grief ® and the grant of the seneschalate to Guy in 1104 had been de- 
signed to secure his acquiescence in the king’s acquisition of the famed castle 
of Montlhéry.®3 In any case, the royal house had recently gained a new link 
with Bohemond and, to an extent, his cause. In the spring of 1106 Philip I’s 
daughter, Constance, was married to Bohemond in Chartres, and on their 
wedding day Bohemond from the pulpit urged all arms-bearers present 
to join in his eastern expedition and ‘attack the emperor with him’, pre- 
liminary to ‘the road for Jerusalem’ .*4 Even so, the new prior of La Charité 
can be seen to have enjoyed an exceptionally wide range of personal con- 
tacts. Such a network could have done something to counter Bohemond’s 
charges of Greek perfidy and thus temper enthusiasm among the leading 
families of France for the expedition marshalled by Bohemond, or for any 
subsequent adventurism aimed directly at the Greeks. Bohemond’s stre- 
nuous diplomatic démarches, recruiting drive and military preparations did 
take him as far east as the walls of Dyrrachium. He was aided by a battery 
of articulate and well-placed sympathizers in France, including the versi- 
fiers, chroniclers and bookmen of the monastery of Saint Bénoit-sur-Loire 
at Fleury.*’ King Philip was buried in this monastery’s church in 1108, in 
accordance with his wishes, and Fleury controlled a considerable number 


8! Suger, Vita Ludovici, pp. 38-41, 52-3; Albert of Aachen, ‘Historia’, pp. 563, 568, 573; La chronique 
de Morigny (rogs—x1s2), ed, L. Mirot, 2nd edn. (Paris, 1912), p. 4% Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, 
pp. 88-9, 145, 148-9, 170, 248 (family tree of Montlhéry clan). 

82 Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, p. 170; Hallam and Everard, Capetian France, pp. 118, 153. 

83 Suger, Vita Ludovici, pp. 38-41. 

84 Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical History, v1: 70-1; Rowe, Paschal IT’, p. 184; Riley-Smith, First Crusaders, 
P- 79. 

85 ‘Three works sympathetic towards Bohemond and recounting the First Crusade and, in two cases, 
the Dyrrachium campaign were composed in the monastery before 1116, and an early manuscript 
of the Gesta Francorum may have emanated from its library: Rodulf Tortarius, Carmina, ed. M. B. 
Ogle and D. M, Schullian (Rome, 1933), pp. 298-316; ‘Narratio Floriacensis de captis Antiochia 
et Hierosolyma et obsesso Dyrrachio’, in RHC Oc., 5: 356-62; Hugh of Fleury (Hugo de Santa 
Maria), ‘Itineris Hierosolymitani Compendium’, in RHC Oc., 5: 363-7; Rosch, ‘Der “Kreuzzug” 
Bohemunds’, pp. 181-4 and n. 10 on p. 183; M. Mostert, The Library of Fleury. A Provisional List of 
Manuscripts (Hilversum, 1989), p. 52. 
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of religious houses and parishes in the district of Berry.*® But in his former 
miles, a ‘champion’ of ‘hard struggles’? and now prior of La Charité, less 
than a hundred kilometres up the Loire from Fleury, Alexius Comnenus 
may have found an illustrious, if not notably lettered, counterforce to the 
likes of Bohemond of Antioch. Solicitousness for western pilgrimage traffic 
would remain the imperial posture and policy through the reigns of Alexius’ 
descendants. *8 


86 Devailly, Berry, pp. 157, 193, 242-5, 262-3, 267-9. 

87 Odo is described as such in the context of his audience with Paschal II: Orderic Vitalis, Ecclesiastical 
History, vs 352-3. 

58 Magdalino, Manuel I Komnenos, p. 440. 58. 











CHAPTER 2 


Alice of Antioch: a case study of female power 
in the twelfth century 


Thomas Asbridge 


After the sudden death of her husband Bohemond II in 1130, Alice, the 
daughter of King Baldwin II of Jerusalem, spent six years trying to gain 
control of the principality of Antioch. William of Tyre, the greatest Latin 
chronicler of the twelfth-century Levant, made no pretence at neutrality 
when assessing her career. Indeed, he described her as a ‘wicked’ and ‘tyran- 
nical’ woman who was ‘guided by an evil spirit’ to ‘wrong the principality’. 
She was, he asserted, willing to use bribery to buy support, sought an alliance 
with the Muslims and even wanted to choose her own husband! Hugely am- 
bitious, she was, in his opinion, ‘an extremely malicious and wily woman’. 
William’s powerful and authoritative history of the Latin East profoundly 
influenced crusading historiography for much of the twentieth century. His 
vice-like grip upon our perceptions of events and their causes has gradually 
been broken, but for the study of Antioch in the 1130s, when he is our 
fullest and often only Latin narrative source, it seems his word is still, to an 
extent, unchallenged. 

H. E. Mayer was prompted to describe Alice’s attempts ‘to seize power for 
herself’ as ‘disgraceful’.* This statement is a reflection, albeit an extreme 
one, of current attitudes towards Alice’s career. Our greatest difficulty 
when attempting to reassess her contribution to Antiochene history relates 
to our sources. Just when we need him most, William of Tyre provides 


' WT, 13.27, pp. 623~45 14.4, pp. 635-6; 14.20, p. 658. 

> -H.E. Mayer, The Crusades, 2nd edn., trans, J. B. Gillingham (Oxford, 1988), p. 81. 

3 C, Cahen provided a clear narrative of Alice’s life but little analysis of her significance: La Syrie du Nord 
a lépoque des croisades (Paris, 1940), pp. 303, 350, 356, 440. S, Runciman, not surprisingly, offered a 
colourful but often imaginative account of Alice’s career: A History of the Crusades, 3 vols, (Cambridge, 
1951-4), 11: 176-7, 183—4, 188-90, 198-200. For some of the most important contributions to the study 
of this period, see also H. E. Mayer, ‘Studies in the History of Queen Melisende of Jerusalem’, DOP 
26 (1972), 94-182; B. Hamilton, ‘Ralph of Domftont, Patriarch of Antioch (1135~-40)’, Nottingham 
Medieval Studies 28 (1984), 1-21; A. V. Murray, ‘Baldwin II and his Nobles: Baronial Faction and 
Dissent in the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1118-1134’, Nottingham Medieval Studies 38 (1994), 60-85; J. P. 
Phillips, Defenders of the Holy Land: Relations between the Latin East and the West, 1119-1187 (Oxford, 


1996), pp. 42-72. 
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one of the least authoritative and reliable sections of his history. Writing 
long after the event, and probably without the benefit of a more contem- 
porary source from which to work, he had to rely upon oral testimony 
and the vagaries of memory.* In his seminal study of Queen Melisende, 
Mayer demonstrated that the close analysis of charter evidence could al- 
low the historian to make major advances in our understanding of this 
period.’ I would suggest that the adoption of a similar methodology, when 
combined with a more exact understanding of Antiochene history, can 
likewise furnish us with a fuller impression of Alice. We must view her 
career within the specific context of the principality, exploring themes 
such as the tradition of female power in Antioch; patterns of lordship, 
influence and patronage; the political and strategic significance of certain 
settlements and regions; and the incidence of Latin alliances with Mus- 
lim powers. This process should allow us to question aspects of the ac- 
cepted narrative and to offer some new alternatives to the standard analysis 
of events. 

Born of Baldwin of Le Bourcg, first crusader, count of Edessa (1100-18) 
and second king of Jerusalem (1118-31), and Morphia, daughter of the Greek 
Orthodox Armenian, Gabriel of Melitene, Alice was the second of four 
daughters, her elder sibling being Melisende, queen of Jerusalem (1131-52). 
Alice herself came to prominence in 1126, when she was given in marriage 
to Bohemond II, who had just arrived from the west to take control of the 
principality of Antioch.° What were the circumstances and the significance 
of this marriage? In 1126 King Baldwin II’s priority was to extricate himself 
from the constant distractions of Antiochene entanglements, while at the 
same time preserving an axis of cooperation between Jerusalem and the 
principality.” Io this end the king offered his full support to the newly 
arrived Bohemond II and sealed the relationship by offering his second 
daughter in marriage to the prince. This move was by no means novel, fitting 
as it did into the increasingly complex web of familial interconnections that 


* PW. Edbury and J. G. Rowe, William of Tyre, Historian of the Latin East (Cambridge, 1988), 
Pp. 44-58, 65-6. Edbury and Rowe suggest (p. 46) that William may have ‘had a history of Antioch 
for the second quarter of the century which provided information on the dynastic problems in the 
principality following the death of Bohemond II in 1130’, This is certainly a possibility. William 
recorded certain points of detail, such as the names of the tvo men who assisted King Baldwin II at 
Antioch in 1131, that might indicate the use of a now lost Antiochene source. 

5 Mayer, ‘Queen Melisende’, pp. 94-182. 

§ WT, 12.4, p. 5515 3.28, p. 613; T. S. Asbridge, The Creation of the Principality of Antioch 1098-1130 
(Woodbridge, 2000), pp. 146-7. 

7 Asbridge, Principality of Antioch, pp. 127, 143-6; H. E. Mayer, ‘Jérusalem et Antioche au temps de 
Baudoin ID’, Comptes-rendu de UAcadémie des inscriptions et belles-lettres (Paris, 1981), pp. 717—33- 
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united the ruling houses of the Latin Levant.® Baldwin could, of course, 
have had little expectation that he would outlive his new son-in-law and 
thereby be drawn once more into the concerns of northern Syria. 

For Alice, the union did not ensure a significant personal role within the 
principality. She must have been a prestigious match for Bohemond, bearing 
in mind her father’s illustrious career. Her dowry was certainly generous, 
consisting of the coastal cities of Latakia and Jabala, but bears comparison 
to those allotted to earlier princesses of Antioch.? We can advance some 
cautious conclusions about Alice’s status within the principality before 130 
by noting that she did not appear in either the address clause or witness 
list of Bohemond II’s sole surviving charter, issued in 1127, even though 
it dealt with property in Latakia.’° In the same period, Cecilia of France, 
the widow of Tancred and now countess of Tripoli, appeared in both the 
address clause and witness list of a charter issued by her husband Pons.” 
The only real precedent for female power in Antioch was through Alice’s 
predecessor and paternal aunt, Cecilia of Le Bourcq, the wife of Roger of 
Salerno. At the start of Bohemond II’s reign Cecilia held a major lordship 
in Cilicia and was styled as the ‘Lady of Tarsus’ in a charter that could 
have been issued. by her own scriptorium. Cecilia was certainly a major 
Antiochene landholder during the 1120s and may have helped to organize 
the city’s defence in the summer of 1119, but, not surprisingly, she played 
no role in selecting Roger's successor, nor was she considered as a possible 
regent.” 

Bohemond II was killed in battle in Cilicia 1130, leaving behind him 
an infant daughter, Constance, but no male child. This had to have been 
a shattering blow for the principality.? The Latins of Antioch must have 
been expecting Bohemond’s youth and energy to usher a new period of 


8 For example, Roger of Salerno married Baldwin I!’s sister, Cecilia of Le Bourcq, in 1113. Pons of 
Tripoli married Tancred’s widow, Cecilia of France, in ¢. 1115. Joscelin I of Edessa married Maria 
of Salerno, Roger's sister, in the early 1120s. Asbridge, Principality of Antioch, pp. 122-3; Runciman, 
History of the Crusades, 11: 126 n. 3. 

° WT, 13.27, p. 624. The dowry of Cecilia of France, Tancred’s wife, consisted of Arzghan and Rugia. 
That of Cecilia of Le Bourcq consisted of Tarsus and Mamistra. Asbridge, Principality of Antioch, 
PP. 159, 167, 171. 

7° ‘J Libri Iurium della Repubblica di Genova’, vol. 1: 2, Pubblicazioni degli Archivi di Stato fonti XXIII 
(Genoa, 1996), no. 337, pp. 152-3. 

1 RRH, no. 118, In the address clause she appears as ‘uxore Caecilia’ and in the witness list as ‘Caecilia, 
comitissa et uxor’, 

Walter the Chancellor, The Antiochene Wars, trans. T, S. Asbridge and S. B, Edgington (Aldershot, 
1999), p. 192 n. 58; Orderic Vitalis, The Ecclesiastical History of Orderic Vitalis, ed. and trans. 
M. Chibnall, vol. vt (Oxford, 1978), 11.25, p. 108. 

3 On this point William of Tyre was, I suspect, close to the truth when he noted that ‘this misfortune 
utterly overwhelmed the people of Antioch’. WT, 13.27, p. 623. 
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stable, legitimate and enduring male rule. His death would have seemed 
all the more cruel given the fraught history of succession crises which the 
Antiochenes had already endured. After Bohemond I’s departure for the 
west in ¢. 1105, the exact status of his successors, Tancred and Roger, is 
questionable, and the latter’s death in the Battle of the Field of Blood in 
1119, leaving no heirs of his own, plunged the principality into seven years 
of uncertainty and vulnerability. In fact, in 126, Bohemond II became 
the first clearly legitimate prince of Antioch since his father. When he died, 
leaving as his only issue a daughter who was, at most, three years old, the 
chaos of 1119 must have seemed set to repeat itself. 

The citizens of Antioch had often demonstrated their willingness to 
brush aside some of the legal niceties of the succession process in the face 
of such crises. When Bohemond I was captured by the Danishmendid 
emir in 1100, they had initially offered the city to the passing Baldwin of 
Boulogne, while in the immediate aftermath of the Field of Blood they seem 
to have been content to allow Baldwin II of Jerusalem to style himself as 
‘prince of Antioch’.’’ These examples demonstrate that their overwhelming 
concern was to secure effective and, on these occasions, male leadership. 
The tradition of appealing to Jerusalem for aid was also well established 
by 1130. Baldwin II had acted as the principality’s regent and protector 
between 1119 and 1126, and it is therefore no surprise that, upon hearing of 
their prince’s death and fearful of being left without effective leadership, a 
‘council’ of Antiochenes decided to send for the king."® 

Before Baldwin could arrive, however, Alice took matters into her own 
hands. She seized control of Antioch because, according to William of 
Tyre, she was hoping to divert the succession away from her daughter and 
to ‘acquire Antioch for herself in perpetuity, despite the opposition of her 
chief men and the entire people’."” In fact, it is not clear whether she hoped 
to disinherit Constance altogether or act as her regent. But did Alice have 
any realistic claim to power in 1130 on the basis of either law or tradition? 
The Assises of Antioch, which survive only in a thirteenth-century Armenian 
version, indicate that a widowed mother could hold the lands of a minor 
heir, thus apparently giving Alicea legal claim.® A number of historians have 
already noted that this law was never observed in the twelfth century. This is 
certainly true, but they have gone on to infer that in this period Antiochene 


4 Asbridge, Principality of Antioch, pp. 129-47. 

S Asbridge, Principality of Antioch, pp. 134, 139-46. One could also argue that Roger of Salerno was 
able to wield effective power in the principality, making full use of the title of prince, precisely 
because his rule was needed, 
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law and custom actively prohibited female regency. They suggest that the 
ambitions of Alice in the 1130s and Constance in the 1150s were thwarted 
by a pre-existing code of practice. I would instead contend that if such 
a definitive code existed it was shaped and formed by the actions of these 
two women, and that therefore, in 1130, the question of female power in 
Antioch was untested. 

This observation is important because without it we might assume that 
Alice’s attempt to seize the regency, or even the hereditary right to full rule, 
had absolutely no hope of success, that in effect she had lost even before she 
stepped into the fray. This is certainly the impression that William of Tyre 
wished to convey. He carefully constructed an image of Alice as a misguided, 
would-be tyrant; a woman whose bid for power was automatically rejected 
by the sensible citizens of Antioch. In reality, I think the situation was quite 
different. 

Major problems exist concerning William’s version of events for 1130-1. 
First, he never really explains how someone he described as an ‘obviously 
unacceptable’ candidate managed to take control of the city of Antioch. We 
are informed that she had her own ‘chief men’ and that she had gathered 
together some ‘accomplices’ through bribery.*° Surely for Alice to take 
power in Antioch and be capable, at least initially, of closing the city to her 
father, she must have enjoyed quite a high level of support in the immediate 
aftermath of Bohemond’s death. This is not to suggest that there was not 
some backing within Antioch for Constance and Baldwin II, as clearly there 
was, but equally, there must also have been others that were either neutral 
or favourable to Alice’s claim. William of Tyre would have us believe that 
all the ‘great men’ of the principality fell into the former camp and that 
Alice therefore enjoyed no substantive support. It is, however, worth noting 
whom William of Tyre named as those who eventually foiled Alice’s plot: 
‘God fearing men .. . who scorned the bold insolence.of a foolish woman’, 
and were responsible for opening Antioch’s gates of the duke and Saint 
Paul to the king’s allies, Fulk V of Anjou and Joscelin I of Courtenay. 
They were, to the best of our knowledge, not ‘great men’ of Antioch, but 
rather, Peter Latinator, an otherwise unknown monk of Saint Paul, and a 
burgess of the city, William of Aversa.”” We must, of course, exercise extreme 
caution when classifying individuals as unimportant on the basis of their 


9 Phillips, Defenders of the Holy Land, p. 47; Cahen, Syrie du Nord, p. 440; J, Richard, “The Political 
and Ecclesiastical Organisation of the Crusader States’, in HC, v: 201. 

2° WT, 13.27, pp. 623-4. 1 WT, 13.27, p. 624. 

2 William of Aversa later appeared as one of three burgesses to witness a chatter issued by King Fulk 
at Antioch in 1135. Le Cartulaire de chapitre du Saint-Sépulchre de Jérusalem, ed. G. Bresc-Bautier, 
Documents relatifs 4 Phistoire des croisades 15 (Paris, 1984), no. 74, p. 174. 
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absence from the written evidence, particularly because the surviving source 
base for the principality in this period is relatively limited. What we can 
say is that the two powerful figures we might have expected to see, Renaud 
Masoir and Patriarch Bernard, were not mentioned. 

Renaud was a major landholder within the principality who had played a 
notable role in the events surrounding the Field of Blood and, from at least 
1127, held the position of constable of Antioch. He would be appointed 
regent of Antioch by Fulk in 1132, when he was described by William as 
‘a capable man of high birth’, and he appeared as a significant testator to 
all of the king’s charters subsequently issued in Antioch.*4 In 1130 he was 
constable of Antioch, and we can assume with some measure of certainty 
that he was present in the city during Alice’s first ‘revolt’. Nevertheless, his 
opposition to her is nowhere mentioned. 

Patriarch Bernard of Antioch (1100-35) was the principality’s elder 
statesman. He had outlived four princes, establishing himself as a key 
counsellor and negotiator.*> His authority was perhaps at its height under 
Bohemond II, yet, like Renaud, he is never recorded as a supporter of Con- 
stance and Baldwin II. These two omissions may stem from lack of evi- 
dence, but they should at least prompt us to question whether the majority 
of Antioch’s nobility really rejected Alice out of hand in 1130-1. 

A further question must be asked about the generally accepted version of 
events for 1130-1. William of Tyre noted that at this point Alice sought to 
make some form of alliance with the Muslim ruler of Mosul and Aleppo, 
Imad ad-Din Zengi. He stated that ‘in order to make her position more se- 
cure and to carry out her plan, she sent messengers to [Zengi]. By his aid she 
hoped to acquire Antioch for herself in perpetuity, despite the opposition 
of her chief men and the entire people.’ ‘To this end, she supposedly sent 
an envoy to Zengi with the gift of a ‘snow-white palfrey’. ‘By chance’, this 
unfortunate emissary was then captured by Baldwin II’s men, ‘confessed all 
the details of the plot’ and died after ‘extreme torture’. William of Tyre was 
heavily critical of Alice’s attempts to forge an alliance with Zengi, claiming 
that ‘an evil spirit led her to conceive a wicked plan’.?® The main details of 
his account have been widely accepted by historians, and in some cases even 
elaborated upon.”? In reality, the tale of Alice’s approach to Zengi is not 


* Asbridge, Principality of Antioch, pp. 161-2. 
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confirmed in any other contemporary source, Arabic or otherwise. It could 
be argued that its failure to appear in an account such as Kamil ad-Din’s 
‘Chronicle of Aleppo’ might stem from the fact that Alice’s ‘offer’ never 
reached Zengi.*® I would suggest, however, that the lack of corroborative 
evidence must again, at the very least, lead us to be cautious about the 
reliability of William’s account. 

Were we to accept that some type of approach to Zengi was planned, 
we must still examine its possible form and consequences and assess it 
within an Antiochene context. The common suggestions that Alice was 
offering to become a ‘client-ruler’ of Zengi, thereby transforming Antioch 
into an Aleppan protectorate, or that she was willing to see Constance wed a 
Muslim potentate to secure Zengi’s support, seem somewhat unlikely. The 
most probable offer, if one were planned, would have been a limited military 
pact, sealed by either monetary tribute or the exchange of territory, and de- 
signed to protect Alice from opposition to her rule. At first glance one might 
expect that in the Latin East such an alliance might be both remarkable 
and roundly condemned as ‘evil’ and ‘wicked’. In fact, it would have been 
far from unique, particularly in the context of northern Syria. In 1108 King 
Baldwin II himself, then count of Edessa, formed a military alliance with 
Chavli of Mosul in his campaign against Tancred of Antioch. In m5 an 
alliance of all the Latin rulers in the east combined with forces from Da- 
mascus to meet the threat posed by Bursuq of Hamadan. Contemporary 
attitudes towards this type of cooperation are extremely difficult to gauge. 
They seem to have varied with circumstance and we cannot assume that 
the views expressed by our sources fully reflect wider opinion. The Antio- 
chene historian, Walter the Chancellor, did not approve of the 1115 alliance, 
but otherwise it appears to have been generally accepted by the Latins,?? 
Baldwin II was more widely criticized for his cooperation with Chavli 
in 1108, but this did not stop him from accusing Tancred of Antioch of 


Tyre, E, A. Babcock and A. C. Krey wrote that the suggestion that ‘Alice's efforts to bring about 
peace with Zengi even at the cost of the marriage of her daughter with a Muslim prince, provided 
she herself could continue to rule at Antioch, has confirmation in Arabic accounts’, In fact this is 
not the case, William of Tyre, A History of Deeds Done Beyond the Sea, trans. E. A. Babcock and 
A. C, Krey, 2 vols. (New York, 1943), 1: 44 n. 67. 

Kamal ad-Din (‘Extraits de la Chronique d’Alep’, RHC Or, 3: 660-1) recorded that ‘Antioch was 
governed at this time (November/December 1130) by the wife of Bohemond, who was the daughter 
of Baldwin. The princess had conspired with a number of Frankish officers against her own father. 
Thanks to the discord which was taking place amongst the Franks, the Muslims attacked the towns 
of al-Atharib and Ma’arrat Mesrin. Baldwin left Jerusalem and attacked Antioch ... he took the 
city and gave her (Alice) Jabala and Latakia in return’. 
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conspiring with Muslims in 1110. King Baldwin I used this allegation to cas- 
tigate Tancred, thereby neutralizing the threat he had posed to Jerusalemite 
hegemony in the Latin Levant.2° The condemnation of cooperation with 
Muslims was, I would suggest, often little more than a political tool, a 
device to discredit and even disenfranchise an opponent. Such an alliance 
would, of itself, not be enough to guarantee public opprobrium or auto- 
matic punishment, but, when necessary, denunciation of such an agreement 
could be used as a potent tool of propaganda and a ‘legal’ justification for 
intervention. Given this background, we can conclude that there was clear 
precedent for Alice to seek a Muslim ally, but equally we must be aware that 
this accusation may have been invented by those opposed to her rule.3' In 
1130-1 Alice made a concerted, and quite possibly realistic, effort to assert 
her own authority over Antioch. Once Baldwin II gained entry to the city 
she capitulated almost immediately, probably judging that her best option 
was to seek terms. William of Tyre depicts Baldwin at this point as forceful 
yet magnanimous, noting that, ‘lest she might at some other time make a 
similar attempt’, the king ‘granted’ her Latakia and Jabala, cities which had 
been her dowry from Bohemond IE. Antioch itself was entrusted to the ‘care 
of the principal men’; and its citizens, both ‘great and small’, were required 
to make an oath acknowledging Constance’s claim as a final precaution 
against ‘the wicked malice of his [Baldwin IPs] own daughter’. 

Given our lack of knowledge regarding Antiochene law in this period, it 
is not clear whether Baldwin II had the option to disinherit his daughter of 
her dower lands in 1131. Had this been a real possibility, it seems remarkable 
that he did not take it, because Alice’s possession of Latakia and Jabala left 
her in an extremely powerful position within the principality. In political, 
strategic and economic terms, Latakia in particular was very important 
within the region. It was northern Syria’s premier port, offering vital lines 
of contact with Europe, Cyprus and the full length of the Near Eastern 
coastline. It also controlled the main land-based coastal route to Antioch 


3° Asbridge, Principality of Antioch, pp. 12-22. 

* T would suggest that a similar question-mark surrounds Count Hugh of Jaffa’s approach to the 
Egyptians during his rebellion against King Fulk. Most historians maintain that this alliance cost 
Hugh dearly. Mayer (Crusades, p. 84) wrote ‘he committed the fatal error of making an alliance with 
Saracens’, We are left with an image of Hugh, trapped in a corner, making the seemingly insane 
decision to seek Muslim aid. Surely Hugh was not so politically naive as to make a choice that 
would automatically turn all his supporters against him. Instead, I would suggest that, once Hugh 
had been accused of this ‘treasonous’ act, whether on the basis of fact or not, his supporters deserted 
him, not because they were disgusted by his act, but because they judged his political position to 
be untenable. 

» WT, 13.27, pp. 624-5. Walter the Chancellor used an identical phrase to describe the people of 
Antioch, Galterii Cancellarii Bella Antiochena, ed. H. Hagenmeyer (Innsbruck, 1896), p. 65. 
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from the south. Possession of the city had been hotly contested with the 
Byzantines throughout the first decade of Latin settlement in the east, and 
in overall significance it was second only to Antioch itself. When combined 
with the smaller port of Jabala, to the south, it formed a potent lordship 
and gave Alice a strong base from which to build. 

Baldwin II died on 21 August 1131 and was succeeded by Fulk who, in 
theory at least, shared his rule with his wife Melisende.34 In the same year 
Joscelin of Courtenay was succeeded as count of Edessa by Joscelin II. These 
changes broke the fragile balance of power established in northern Syria. 
Alice apparently saw her father’s demise as an opportunity ‘to carry out her 
original plan’, becoming involved in a major Latin ‘rebellion’, which might 
be regarded as her second play for power. She allied herself to three ‘co- 
conspirators’, Pons, count of Tripoli, the new count of Edessa, Joscelin II, 
and the Antiochene, William lord of Saone, who were lured by ‘lavish 
gifts and promises’ to be ‘accomplices in her plot’. In response, Fulk came 
north in the summer of 1132. He was forced to sail around the county of 
Tripoli, but, after landing at Saint Simeon, he took command of ‘the whole 
country’ with the support of ‘some of the noble and influential men of 
Antioch’. The exact details of Alice’s ‘plot’ are not clear. It probably went 
beyond her own ambitions within the principality, constituting a full-scale 
challenge to Jerusalem’s pre-eminence among the Latin powers in the east 
and timed to test the mettle of the kingdom’s new regime.** But what did 
these ‘conspirators’ actually do to prompt Fulk’s intervention? According 
to William of Tyre, the king was alerted to the ‘plot’ by an embassy of 
concerned Antiochene nobles.3”7 We might assume then that they were 
troubled by the prospect of Alice being returned to power in Antioch 
through the support of her new allies. This question is significant because 
it affects our perception of Alice’s role in these events. In William of Tyre’s 
account she is the arch-manipulator, heading and controlling a powerful 
group of ‘accomplices’ to fulfil ‘her wicked intentions’ 3° We might imagine 
that in reality this young widow was only a minor player within a wider 
contest for power, with Pons, the most senior ruler and eventual combatant 
of Pulk, acting as the prime mover. Neither view does full justice to events. 
Pons in particular seems an unlikely pawn for Alice’s personal ambitions, 
and both he and Joscelin I] must have had their own agendas in 1131-2. 
Equally, Alice herself was probably no mere bystander, exhibiting a certain 


3 Asbridge, Principality of Antioch, pp. 31-4, 64-5 and 148-9, 

34 Mayer, ‘Queen Melisende’, pp. 98-102. 35 WT, 14.5, p. 636. 
36 Phillips, Defenders of the Holy Land, p. 46. 

37 WT, 14.4, pp. 635-6. 38 WT, 14.4, p. 636. 
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manipulative ability to ensure that her allies’ aspirations also worked to 
further her own. 

I would suggest that, in the wake of Baldwin II’s death and the accession 
of Fulk and Joscelin H, there was an opportunity to create a new balance of 
power in the Latin East. Pons and Joscelin wished to break the tradition. 
of their subservience to Jerusalem but could not hope to succeed while 
the kingdom's hold over the principality divided them geographically and 
threatened them strategically. Alice, for her part, wanted to return to power 
in Antioch, but lacked the necessary military resources and the ability to 
command an army in the field. However, if the Jerusalemite ‘regency’ of 
Antioch ended and the three northern ‘crusader states’ united, the king- 
dom’s hegemony could have been effectively challenged. This scheme could 
well have been Alice’s brain-child and, even if it was not, she was astute 
enough to cooperate. In either case, there would almost certainly have 
been a price to pay, probably in the form of territorial concessions to Pons 
and Joscelin; for example, reinforcing the former's pre-existing interests 
in the principality, at Arzghan and Rugia.?? The potential benefits for all 
three rulers could have been considerable. In the event, their efforts failed. 
In the summer of 1132 Fulk defeated Pons in battle near Rugia, although 
William of Tyre conceded that ‘for a long time the outcome was in doubt’.4° 
Had Pons prevailed, Alice may well have established herself in power in 
Antioch.” 

Fulk stayed in the north for some time, remaining ‘at Antioch as long as 
the situation demanded’. He left only when he had ‘placed all the affairs 
of that land in safe condition and arranged everything in good order’, 
leaving Renaud Masoir, lord of Marqab, as regent.” On the surface, Alice’s 
ambitions appear to have lain dormant for the next few years. Fulk came 
to northern Syria again in late 1133 or early 1134 to relieve the siege of 
Montferrand and to counter the continuing Muslim threat to Antioch. He 
‘summoned the full strength of the principality’ and defeated an Aleppan 
army at Qinnasrin, ‘after which he enjoyed full favour with the people of 


9 WT, 14.5, p. 636. The fortresses of Arzghan and Rugia were of considerable strategic signifi- 
cance. They lay in the Ruj valley to the south of Antioch, protecting the approach from the Jabal 
as-Sumimagq. 

WT, 14.5, pp. 636-7. 

* Pons appears to have been fully reconciled with Fulk after this engagement, as demonstrated by the 
fatter’s decision to relieve the siege of Montferrand in 1133. WT, 14.6, p. 637. Runciman (History 
of the Crusades, 1: 195) also suggests that in the same period Pons’ alliance with Fulk was further 
cemented by two marriages. The count’s son, Raymond, married Hodierna, sister of Melisende, 
and Renaud Masoir’s son and namesake was wed to Pons’ daughter Agnes, The source basis for this 
assertion is unclear. 


OWT, 14,5, p. 637. 
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Antioch, lords and commoners alike’.43 Around this time Fulk and the 
Antiochene nobility selected Raymond, son of the duke of Aquitaine, as an 
appropriate match for the young Constance. A Hospitaller named Gerald 
Jebarre was dispatched to Europe to make the offer of marriage in secret, 
lest it arouse the interest and interference of Roger of Sicily. Raymond 
accepted, but it would be two years before he arrived in the east.4+ 

In the meantime Alice was far from inactive. When we appreciate the 
potential strength of Alice’s own lordship, Pons’ holdings in the Ruj valley, 
and the power of her third ‘accomplice’ in 1131-2, William of Saone, the 
full extent of Alice’s influence within the principality at this point is quite 
startling. William, the son ofa leading Antiochene noble, Robert fitz-Fulk 
the Leper, was lord not only of Saone but also Zardana.#° The former was a 
major spur castle, about thirty kilometres east of Latakia, which controlled 
the inland route to Antioch; the latter was one of the most important 
settlements on the principality’s eastern frontier. William was, therefore, 
one of the most influential Antiochene landholders of this period and an 
extremely valuable ally.4° His support demonstrates that Alice had, in 1132, 
already made major advances in developing her power base within the 
principality. It is likely that William’s brother and heir, Garenton, was also 
allied to Alice at this time.47 

A close examination of the charter evidence for the period up to 1136 
reveals that Alice consolidated her position, even after Pons’ defeat at Rugia, 
and established an increasingly independent lordship based around Latakia 
and Jabala. Three surviving charters from 1134-5, either issued by, or with 
the consent of, Alice, provide crucial insights into her growing power. 


@ WT, 14.6-7, pp. 637-9. 

44 Phillips, Defenders of the Holy Land, pp. 49-59. Gerald Jebarre is otherwise known to us only by his 
attestation of a charter, issued in 1133 by Hugh count of Jaffa. RRH: no. 147. Given Hugh’s later 
association with Alice, this appears to be a slightly peculiar twist of events. One can only speculate, 
but it is perhaps possible that Gerald’s prestigious mission was the reward for his decision to break 
with Hugh. 

4 Asbridge, Principality of Antioch, pp. 159-61. William may also have held Balatanos. 

46 Cahen (Syrie du Nord, p. 303) was probably wrong to suggest that the lords of Saone were vassals of 
the holder of Latakia before 1130. This would mean that William and Garenton were not ‘automatic’ 
supporters of Alice, 

47 William of Zardana was subsequently killed in battle on the eastern frontier. His wife, Beatrice, 
married Joscelin II of Edessa. WT, 14.3, p. 635. 

48H. E. Mayer, Varia Antiochena: Studien zum Kreuzfabrerflirstentum Antiochia im 12. und frithen 13 
Jahrhundert (Hannover, 1993), no. 1, pp. 110-12, no. 2, pp. 113-14. In the first of these charters, 
issued at Latakia in January 1134, Alice donated property in Latakia and Jabala to the Hospital of 
Jerusalem. Large sections of the text are now illegible. In the second charter, issued at Latakia in 
July 1134, Alice donated two carrucates of land in the region of Jabala to the Abbey of Our Lady 
in the Valley of Josaphat (Cart., no, 109, p. 92). In this charter, issued at Latakia on 2 January 1135, 
Alice appears confirming Walter Sourdeval’s donation of his palace to the Hospital of Jerusalem. 
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The complex address clause adopted by Alice in her charter of July 1134 
gives us evidence of her use of title and methods of justifying authority. 
She described herself as: ‘I, Alice, second daughter of Baldwin king of 
Jerusalem, once wife of Lord Bohemond, son of Bohemond the Great, 
most excellent prince of Antioch, by the grace of God princess of Antioch, 
for the love of God and for the soul of my Lord Bohemond and my parents 
and also for my own salvation and that of my daughter Constance, give 
and concede... .4? This indicates that, while she was taking great care to 
identify the justification of her own position, she was also willing to make 
clear use of the title ‘princess of Antioch’ and also claimed to be acting in 
the interests of Constance. 

In the same period Alice seems to have developed the mechanisms of 
independent government. By 1134 at the latest, she had begun to issue 
her own charters in Latakia, produced by Robert the Chancellor. This de- 
velopment indicates either that she had established her own independent 
scriptorium and was employing her own chancellor or that she was claiming 
to have relocated the chancery of Antioch itself°° She had her own con- 
stable, Walter of Sourdeval, and may have had other household officers. 
Given that the local administrative office, dux, first appears in relation to 
Latakia and Jabala under her rule, we might assume that she also instituted 
this development.” Alice also gathered a circle of nobles around her at 
Latakia that included potentates from both Antiochene and Jerusalemite 
backgrounds, These included the aforementioned Walter of Sourdeval, his 
wife Sibylla and his brother Robert. The Sourdevals were probably Alice's 


It is worth noting that within this limited sample there is no order of prominence amongst those 
appearing as witnesses, 
49 Mayer, Varia Antiochena, no. 2, p. 113: “Ego Adelicia Balduini regis Hierosolymitani Latinorum 
secundi filia, uxor quondam domini Boamundi, Magni Boamundi filii, excellentissimi Antiocheno- 
rum principis, dei gratia principissa Antiochena pro dei amore et pro anima domini mei Boamundi 
et parentum meorum nec non pro salute mea et filiae meae Constantiae dono et concedo’. This is 
probably quite similar to the address clause in the earlier charter of January 1134, no. 1, p. 112, the 
text of which is now heavily damaged, In the January 1135 charter, Alice styled herself as ‘Adelicia, 
dei gratia principissa’, Cart., no. 109, p. 92. 
Cart., no. 109, p. 92. Mayer, Varia Antiochena, pp. 87-8. It appears that Alice issued at least one 
further charter that has now been lost, dated January 1131, It appears in the 1531 inventory now in 
the Departmental Archive at Marseille: 56 H 68 fol. 333° n. 33 s. 
Mayer, Varia Antiochena, no. 2, p. 114. 
Mayer, Varia Antiochena, no. 1, p. 12; no, 2, p. 114; Asbridge, Principality of Antioch, pp. 189-94. 
William of Cursibus Altis, dux of Jabala, and Theobald of Corizo, dux of Latakia, appeared in the 
charter of January 1134. George, dux of Latakia, appeared in the charter of July 1134. Theobald was 
presumably replaced and he appears in the January 1135 charter without title (Cart., no. 109, p. 92). 
3 Mayer, Varia Antiochena, no. 2, p. 114; Cart., no, 109, p. 92. It is not surprising that Walter was 
drawn into Alice's court, given that he already held property in Latakia. His power is demonstrated 
by the fact that he was the main donor in the charter issued on 2 January 1135. 
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most powerful supporters within the principality. The family had gained 
prominence under Walter and Robert’s father, the first crusader Robert of 
Sourdeval, lord of Laitor, who died in the first Battle of Tall Danith in 
1115.54 They continued to be a notable northern Syrian dynasty throughout 
the twelfth century. Another family that was to gain power within the 
principality in the coming decades, that of Mansel and his son William, 
first appeared within Alice’s court.° 

We know of at least seven other nobles within this circle, including 
Ralph, son of Roger and Hugh of Bulierre, both of whom witnessed two 
charters.°” There can therefore be no doubt that in her court Alice exercised 
power wholly independently of Antioch in 1134-5, because in the same pe- 
riod, King Fulk issued two surviving charters in that city and confirmed 
another issued by Patriarch Bernard, thus indicating an entirely separate 
governmental framework. These documents were formulated by the chan- 
cellor of Jerusalem, Francis, and witnessed by the constable and ‘regent’ 
of Antioch, Renaud Masoir, the city’s dux, Leo Maiopolis, and a totally 
different set of other named nobles.*® Not one name crosses over between 
the courts of Latakia and Antioch. Two notable figures from the kingdom 
of Jerusalem also either visited or joined Alice’s court in this period. Ralph 
of La Fontanelle attested in all three charters issued at Latakia, while Hugh 
count of Jaffa appears as the first witness to that of July 1134. 

What does this body of evidence tell us about the extent of Alice’s power 
and influence before 1136? Certainly, she was one of the most powerful 
figures in the principality’s history. The only lordship that even approached 


54 Asbridge, Principality of Antioch, pp. 165-6; J. S. C. Riley-Smith, The First Crusaders, 1095-1131 
(Cambridge, 1997), pp. 100, 221. 

5° Cahen, Syrie du Nord, p. 544. 

56 Mayer, Varia Antiochena, no. 2, p. 114; Cart., no, 109, p. 92; Cahen, Syrie du Nord, p. 544. 

57 Mayer, Varia Antiochena, no, 1, p. 112; no. 2, p. 1143 Cart., no, 109, p. 92. The others were Roger of 

Baste, Hugo Bernadus, Giselbert S. Victoris and Bocellus. The cited total is based on the tentatively 

proffered assumption that the ‘Gottafredus’ who attested the charter of January 1134 is the same man 

as ‘Gofridus Cattus Paludis’, who appeared in the charter of January 1135. Given their toponyms, 

Walter of Beirut and John of Naples may have been visiting Alice’s court and thus may represent 

examples of ‘international’ contact further to those detailed below, 

Cartulaire du Saint-Sépulchre, no. 73, p. 172; no. 74, pp. 173-43 Cart., no. 102, p. 89. The other 

witnesses to Fulk’s charters were as follows. In 134, by Guido of Merlo, Thomas the viscount, 

Godfrey brother of Raimbald. On 2 August 1135, by Patriarch Bernard of Antioch, Archbishop 

Ralph of Mamistra, Archbishop Stephan of Tarsus, S, the bishop of Artah, Bishop Anselm of 

Bethlehem, A. archdeacon, John a canon of Bethlehem, By the ‘barons’, Guido of Merlo, E. of 

Moszon, Gauftidus of Guircha, W. of Verno, Thomas the viscount, and by the ‘burgesses’ Godfrey, 

brother of Raimbald, William Aversa and B. Berriensis. Francis was chancellor of Jerusalem from 

1134 to 1136. H. E. Mayer, Die Kanzlei der lateinischen Kénige von Jerusalem (Monumenta Germaniae 

Historica Schriften, 40), 2 vols. (Hannover, 1996), t: 73-6. 

59 Mayer, Varia Antiochena, no. 1, p. 112; no. 2, p. 114; Cart., no. 109, p. 92. 
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Latakia and Jabala was that held by Guy le Chevreuil, and then Cecilia of 
Le Bourcq in Cilicia. They are the only other nobles who are known to 
have issued their own charters before 1134, but both of these were confirmed 
or approved by the prince himself: Guy may have styled himself as ‘prince 
of Tarsus and Mamistra’, while Cecilia appeared as the ‘Lady of Tarsus’ 
in her charter of 1126, but the only evidence of any household associated 
with Cilicia is the mention of a steward, Sanso, in 1114. In comparison, 
Alice issued charters on the basis of her own authority, not that of King 
Fulk or his appointed regent in Antioch, Renaud Masoir. Alice may have 
taken care to justify the basis of her authority, but she did style herself, in 
no uncertain terms, as the ‘princess of Antioch’. She was also supported 
by a much clearer institutional framework and a far more numerous and 
significant body of named nobles. In my opinion, therefore, there can no 
question that Alice was acting as the absentee princess or regent of Antioch, 
exercising power at Latakia that was both independent of, and a challenge 
to, Fulk’s position in Antioch. 

Two observations must be made at this point. An obvious parallel with 
Alice’s position as a potentially disenfranchised woman who struggled to 
exert authority in her own name is her own, far more famous, elder sister, 
Melisende, queen of Jerusalem.” Their cases are certainly not identical. 
Melisende, for example, had a much clearer legal justification for her claims 
to joint rule with her husband Fulk from 1131. The most striking similarity 
to Alice’s position appears with Melisende’s contest for power with her son, 
Baldwin HI, in 1150-2. It has long been recognized that, in this period, 
Melisende made a very serious bid for power in the kingdom, instituting 
her own scriptorium and chancellor to control the issue of charters in her 
own name and gathering an impressive collection of nobles around her 
to form an independent court. For too long William of Tyre’s derision 
of one sister and wholehearted acceptance of the other has blinded us to 
this comparison. I would suggest that, when we recognize that there is 
a relative degree of parity between the situations, methods and status of 
these two sisters, then our perception of Alice is altered radically. Like her 
sister, Alice did not have an overwhelming legal claim to power, but she too 
sought to bolster her position by creating a powerful independent centre of 
authority.°+ Between 1131 and 1136 her ‘exile’ left her neither impotent nor 
5° Ashridge, Principality of Antioch, pp. 156-9. 


$t Mayer, ‘Queen Melisende’, pp. 94-182; B. Hamilton, “Women in the Crusader States: the Queens 
of Jerusalem (1100-1190)’, in Medieval Women, ed. D. Baker, SCH, Subsidia 1 (Oxford, 1978), 
pp. 148-57. 

62 Mayer, ‘Queen Melisende’, pp. 99-102. 3 Tbid., pp. 133-57. 

64 One might even suggest that Alice may have acted as a precursor or exemplar to Melisende. 
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in isolation. Instead, like Melisende in the early 1150s, she was a powerful 
and potentially threatening force. 

If this assessment of Alice’s status in the first half of the 1130s is correct, 
our dating of Hugh count of Jaffa’s rebellion may have to be adjusted. 
Mayer has argued that we should place this event to the latter stages of 1134. 
This calculation depends in part upon Hugh’s presence in the principality 
of Antioch in that year. As noted above, he witnessed a charter issued by 
Alice at Latakia in July 1134.9 Mayer judged that, because King Fulk was 
in Antioch at this same moment, Hugh’s visit to Latakia was tantamount 
to a visit to the king’s domain, an action that would have been impossible 
had Hugh’s rebellion already been recognized. Mayer concluded that ‘in 
1134 [Hugh] was at the palace of Alice, possibly conspiring with her against 
the king, but certainly not having yet openly revolted’. If Alice were in 
fact a powerful, independent figure in Latakia, then this conclusion would 
need to be altered, and a much earlier date in 1134 might be conceivable. 
Hugh certainly witnessed the relevant charter as ‘Hugh of Jaffa’, making no 
mention of his title, perhaps suggesting that he had already been stripped 
of the county.” A. V. Murray has argued that Ralph of La Fontanelle 
may have been an associate and supporter of Hugh, and that he too came 
to Latakia after being exiled from Jerusalem. Ralph’s first appearance at 
Alice’s court came in January 1134, which might indicate an even earlier date 
for the rebellion, but here we must exercise caution. Ralph had certainly 
been a significant figure in the kingdom before 1134, and after that date 
he disappeared from Jerusalemite charters altogether, but his only clear 
connection with Hugh is their simultaneous presence in Latakia in the 
summer of 1134. This is perhaps too speculative a basis upon which to 
bring the date of Hugh’s uprising back into 1133. We can conclude, however, 
that at the very least Alice’s court entertained two powerful Jerusalemite 
nobles in 1134. It is quite probable that, between 1131 and 1136, she acted as 
a key focal point of resistance to Fulk of Anjou’s rule in Antioch, Jerusalem 
and perhaps even the Latin East as a whole. 

The strength and significance of Alice’s power base in Latakia is most 
clearly demonstrated by the apparent ease with which she retook possession 
of Antioch in what was to be her third and final play for power. At some 
point after 2 August 1135, when he issued a charter that was witnessed by 
Patriarch Bernard and Ralph of Domfront, King Fulk returned to 
Jerusalem. Two events then changed the balance of power in northern 


65 Mayet, Varia Antiochena, no. 2, p. 14. 66 Mayer, ‘Queen Melisende’, pp. 104-5. 
67 Mayer, Varia Antiochena, no. 2, p. 114. 68 Murray, ‘Baldwin II and his Nobles’, pp. 82-3. 
69 Mayer, Varia Antiochend, no. 2, p. 114. 
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Syria.”° Fulk’s reconciliation with Melisende in the aftermath of Hugh of 
Jaffa’s rebellion lessened the king’s authority, and from this point forward he 
appears to have developed a more cooperative, power-sharing relationship 
with his queen. For William of Tyre, one consequence of this ‘uxorious’ 
nature was a new reluctance on Fulk’s part to embroil himself in Anti- 
ochene affairs. He noted that, when, probably in the autumn of 1135, Alice 
‘again marched to Antioch ... [and] . . . assumed the role of sovereign’, 
Melisende ‘interceded with the king not to interfere’.7" A further change 
occurred, probably in August 1135, with the death of Patriarch Bernard of 
Antioch (1100-35) and the elevation by popular demand of Ralph of Dom- 
front (1135-40) to the patriarchal see.”* The precise interplay and impact 
of these two events is difficult to gauge, but by either late 1135 or early 
1136 Alice was able to reassume control of Antioch. William of Tyre gives 
no hint that this move involved any conflict, and it is perhaps particularly 
notable that there is no mention of resistance on the part of the constable 
and regent, Renaud Masoir. With Fulk removed from the equation and 
Ralph perhaps seeking an ally to cement his position, Alice was, for the 
time being at least, deemed an acceptable choice as ruler of the principality. 
The might of her own lordship and careful cultivation of a circle of noble 
support must have played central roles in this process. 

The final act of Alice’s career is perhaps the most difficult to untangle and 
interpret. Her ambition, either to rule in her own right or at least control 
the marriage of her daughter, was irrevocably thwarted by the arrival of 
Raymond of Poitiers in the spring or early summer of 1136 and the rapid 
formalization of his union with Constance, as overseen by Patriarch Ralph. 
There is little doubt as to why this prompted the population of Antioch 
to turn their back on Alice finally and permanently.7} Presented with an 
adult male of high birth in possession of an unequivocal legal right to rule 
the principality and offering strong military leadership, their choice was 
obvious.”4 Beyond this, however, many questions about this episode remain 
unanswered, We have no precise date for Raymond’s arrival in northern 
Syria; no fully convincing explanation for Ralph’s decision to betray Alice; 
nor any clear picture of how she was so fundamentally outmanoeuvred. 


7° Cartulaire du Saint-Sépulchre, no. 74, pp. 173-4. 7 WT, 14.20, p. 658. 

7 Hamilton, ‘Ralph of Domftont’, pp. 4-5. 

® Ieis, however, worth noting that many of the nobles who had supported Alice appear to have found 
continued favour under Raymond of Poitiers. For example, Walter Sourdeval, Garenton of Saone 
and Hugh of Bulierre all appeared as witnesses to the charter issued by Raymond at Antioch on 
19 April 1140, Cartulaire du Saint-Sépulchre, no. 77, p. 183. 

7 Phillips, Defenders of the Holy Land, pp. 53-67. 
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According to William of Tyre, ‘the crafty patriarch’ convinced a ‘credu- 
lous’ Alice that Raymond ‘had been sent for to become her own future 
husband’, and was thus able to marry him to Constance ‘while Alice still 
supposed that all the arrangements were being made for her own nuptials’. 
He noted that although Constance was still below the canonical age, ‘the 
great nobles all demanded that the marriage take place’ and Ralph duly 
oversaw the union in the basilica of Saint Peter. Perhaps with an air of 
satisfaction, William observed that ‘on learning how she had been deceived 
Alice at once left Antioch and retired to her own domain. Ever after she 
pursued the prince with relentless hatred’.’* Some elements of this story 
appear to be unconvincing. It seems extremely unlikely that Alice would 
have been unaware that Raymond had originally been sought as a match 
for Constance, or that the wedding of her daughter could take place in 
Antioch without Alice’s knowledge. Perhaps, given Constance’s young age, 
Alice did not expect matters to move with such speed. Be that as it may, 
we have no real evidence with which to counter William’s account. 

We are, however, better equipped to re-examine Ralph of Domfront’s 
motives in 1136. According to William of Tyre, he was, at this point, being 
‘petsecuted’ by the clergy, which may suggest that questions were being 
asked about the canonical basis of his elevation to the patriarchate. He 
apparently chose to support Raymond and Constance because the future 
prince agreed to ‘show fealty to the patriarch by solemn oath’, a concession 
which Alice would presumably not have considered.7° In fact, most histo- 
rians agree that Ralph actually turned against Alice because he feared the 
re-imposition of a Greek Orthodox patriarch of Antioch.”” This conclusion 
depends upon the dating ofan Antiochene appeal to the Byzantine Empire. 
In the accepted narrative of events, Alice returned to power with the sup- 
port of Patriarch Ralph towards the end of 1135. She then sent an embassy to 
Constantinople seeking a marriage alliance.7* Fearful that such an arrange- 
ment would culminate in his replacement by a Greek, Ralph conspired to 
overthrow Alice. In reality, the evidence is not entirely supportive of this 
version of events. The only source for this embassy to the Byzantines is John 
Kinnamos. He wrote: “When Bohemond, who had ruled Antioch, departed 
from mankind, the principal personages in the land sent to the emperor 


75 WT, 14.20, pp. 658-9. 

76 WT, 14.20, p, 658. Raymond subsequently reneged on his agreement. 

77 Phillips, Defenders of the Holy Land, pp. 61--5; Hamilton, ‘Ralph of Domftont’, pp. 7-8; R-J. Lilie, 
Byzantium and the Crusader States 1096-1204, trans. J, C. Morris and J, E. Ridings (Oxford, 1993), 
pp. 103-4; J. Richard (The Crusades, c. 1071-c. 1291 (Cambridge, 1999), p. 150) noted that ‘Princess 
Alice, when widowed had considered a marriage with a son of John Comnenus’. 

7 Ir is not entirely clear whether she was supposedly seeking a husband for herself or her daughter. 
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and said that if it were according to his will for Bohemond’s daughter to 
wed Manuel, the youngest of his sons, immediately after the marriage the 
Antiochene’s realm would be in his power.’”? This would suggest that the 
offer actually took place soon after 1130. It is worth noting, too, that Alice 
is not identified as the instigator of this approach and, depending on our 
interpretation of the final clause ‘in his power’, we might suggest that she 
would have stood to gain very little from this arrangement.*° The embassy 
to Constantinople could actually have taken place anywhere between 1130 
and 1136, perhaps even at the instigation of King Baldwin II or Fulk, and 
it would certainly not be inconceivable that other concerns prevented the 
Emperor John Comnenus from pursuing the matter until 1136-7. The ac- 
cepted dating of the embassy to 1135 allows us to create a coherent narrative 
of events and provides a workable explanation for Ralph’s duplicity. As such 
it may be our best guess, but we should recognize that it is not the only 
possibility." 

I have argued that our view of Alice has been heavily coloured by William 
of Tyre’s unsympathetic account of her career, Alice made three concerted 
and realistic attempts to gain power in the principality, but the extent 
of her support and potential to act as a viable ruler of Antioch has been 
underestimated. I have outlined her actions as a ‘ruler in exile’ between 1131 
and 1135: the creation of a powerful, independent lordship based around 
Latakia and Jabala, supported by a distinct and significant faction of the 
Antiochene nobility. I have suggested that Alice’s career can be usefully 
compared to Queen Melisende’s quest for power in the early 1150s and may 
also shed new light upon the dating of Hugh count of Jaffa’s revolt against 
Fulk of Anjou. Finally, I have indicated that we should perhaps be more 
cautious in our dating of the offer of a marriage alliance made to John 
Comnenus in the first half of the 1130s. 

What though, by way of conclusion, can we say about the actual impact 
of Alice’s career upon the history of the principality of Antioch? The early 
1130s were undoubtedly a period of danger and turmoil for the Latins of 
northern Syria, and in these years of disputed succession and factionalism 


7 John Kinnamos, Deeds of John and Manuel Comnenus, trans. C. M. Brand (New York, 1976), p. 22. 
% Lilie (Byzantium and the Crusader States, pp. 103-4), in contrast, argues that Alice stood to gain 
much from allying with the Greeks. 

Tt is worth noting that, in spite of the numerous familial connections between the nobility of 
Antioch and southern Italy and the fact that King Roger II of Sicily was Constance’s nearest living 
relative on Bohemond II's side, Baldwin I and the Antiochene nobility appear to have made no 
attempt to include Norman of Sicily in their plans to find a suitable husband for Constance. It was 
in the interests of both Jerusalem and Antioch to prevent northern Syria from becoming a Sicilian 
protectorate (Phillips, Defenders of the Holy Land, p. 52; G. A. Loud, ‘Norman Italy and the Holy 
Land’, in Haitin, pp. 51-2). : 
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the principality did suffer serious territorial losses. To the north, the Cili- 
cian cities of Tarsus, Adana and Mamistra were lost to Leon the Armenian 
between February 1132 and January 1133, and this was followed by his cap- 
ture of Sarvantikar in 1135.82 To the north and east, al-Atharib, Zardana, 
Tall Aghadan, Ma‘arrat al-Nu‘man and Kafartab were all seized by Zengi’s 
forces in the summer of 1135.°3 Not all these losses were permanent, but to- 
gether they represented a severe weakening of Antioch’s hold over northern 
Syria and to an extent can be linked to the unrest within the principality. 
The Muslim writer, Kamal ad-Din, wrote that in 1130, ‘thanks to the dis- 
cord which was taking place amongst the Franks, the Muslims attacked the 
towns of al-Atharib and Ma‘arrat Mesrin’.*+ The Damascene chronicler, 
Ibn al-Qalanisi, noted that in 1132~3 ‘a dispute had arisen amongst them 
(the Latins) — though a thing of this kind was not usual amongst them’, 
intimating that this was of benefit to Islam.*5 On the other hand, we should 
recognize that, unfortunately for the Latins, the dispute over Antioch coin- 
cided almost exactly with the advent of a new period of Muslim aggression 
under Zengi and the renewal of Armenian expansionism under Leon.*® 
The principality was weak in the early 1130s, and we must concede that this 
vulnerability was to some extent exacerbated by Alice’s struggle for power. 
But even if she had dutifully stepped aside in 1130, it is very likely that An- 
tioch would still have been left without a permanent and legitimate male 
ruler for six years. The most basic cause of the principality’s vulnerability 
was not Alice’s ambition, which in a man we would probably see as nothing 
more than a natural impulse. Instead, two vagaries of fate crippled Antioch: 
the birth of a female, rather than male, heir to Bohemond II and Alice; and 
the sudden death of that same young prince in battle in 1130. 


82 Sempad the Constable, ‘Chronique du Royaume de la Petite Arménie’, RHC arm., 1: 615-16; 
Anonymous Syriac Chronicle, Anonymi Auctoris Chronicon ad Annum Christi 1234 pertinens, ed. 
I, B. Chabot, trans, A. Abouna, 2 vols. (Louvain, 1952-74), 1: 81. 

8 Michael the Syrian, Chronique de Michel le Sprien, patriarche jacobite d’Antioche (1166-99), ed, and 
trans, J. B, Chabot, 4 vols. (Paris, 1899-1924), 11: 238; Kamal ad-Din, pp. 670-1. 

84 Kamal ad-Din, pp. 660-1. 

85 Ibn al-Qalanisi, The Damascus Chronicles of the Crusades, ed. and trans, H. A. R. Gibb (London, 
1932), p. 215. : 

86 HA. R. Gibb, ‘Zengi and the Fall of Edessa’, in HC, 1: 449-593 T. S. R. Boase, ‘The History of the 
Kingdom’, in The Cilician Kingdom of Armenia, ed. 'T. S. R. Boase (Edinburgh, 1978), pp. 10-11. 


CHAPTER 3 


Gaufridus abbas Templi Domini: an underestimated 
figure in the early history of the kingdom of Jerusalem 


Rudolf Hiestand 


Reconstructing the history of the crusader states often seems like a jigsaw 
puzzle with the only, albeit important, difference being that, whereas a 
puzzle normally ends with a complete picture, for the Latin East there 
can never be more than a fragmentary view. This is particularly true for 
the history of ecclesiastical institutions where, with the exception of the 
Holy Sepulchre, Saint Mary in the Valley of Josaphat and the Hospital, an 
extremely small number of charters has come down to us.' It is therefore 
often very difficult to reconstruct the role of clergy below the level of 
patriarchs, archbishops and bishops, just as in the political world of the 
crusader states it is hard to reconstruct the role of people other than kings, 
queens and princes. 

One man who is often mentioned but who is only now emerging from 
obscurity as being far more than just the head ofan ecclesiastical community 
is Gaufridus or Geoffrey, the first abbot of the Templum Domini.” For some 
twenty-five years in the middle of the twelfth century this man played a 
prominent role in the political and cultural life of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

To begin with his achievements in the cultural sphere. It was Geoffrey 
who finished reconstructing the Dome of the Rock as a church, and it 
was while he was abbot that, in 1141, on the Wednesday after Easter, the 
papal legate, Bishop Alberic of Ostia, the man second only to the pope, 
consecrated it with the assistance of the Latin patriarch, William I, and 
other Latin bishops.’ As in the case of the consecration of the rebuilt Holy 
Sepulchre on 15 July 1149, the ceremony was of course of symbolic impor- 
tance, and it was not by chance that immediately afterwards a council took 
place in the church of Mount Sion, where the Catholicos of the Armenians 


* For the archives of the ecclesiastical institutions of the Latin East, see R. Hiestand, Papsturkunden 
fiir Kirchen im Heiligen Lande, Vorarbeiten zum Oriens Pontificius II, Abhandl. d. Akad. d. Wiss. zu 
Géttingen. Phil.-hist. Kl. 3. Folge Nr. 136 (Gottingen, 1985), pp. 19-86. 

> For Geoffrey, see R. R&hricht, ‘Syria sacra’, ZDPV 10 (1887), 1-48 (at p. 4r and n. 8). 

3 WT, 15.18, p. 699. 
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and the Jacobite archbishop of Jerusalem participated in a discussion of 
problems of dogma.* We may assume that on the previous day they too 
had assisted at the ceremony in the Templum Domini — not a specifically 
Latin sanctuary ~ and that Geoffrey's presence at the council was not only 
due to his hierarchical rank but was also consequent on his special linguistic 
knowledge. 

Moreover, thanks to the work of Paul Lehmann, Geoffrey is known for 
the revision of a poem about the Temple consisting of some 800 lines com- 
posed by his predecessor Achardus.’ This is one of the very few literary 
works in metrical form that have survived from the Latin East. Geoffrey 
seems to have corrected some stylistic flaws, although the extent to which he 
did so is still under discussion, and he added two more books to Achardus’ 
work, not in the fifteen-syllabic metre as the first book, but in an octosyl- 
labic one.® The so-called ‘second book’ is a paraphrase of the first book 
of the Machabees in 2334 lines, and the third one, with 1974, lines sum- 
marizes Josephus’ De bello Iudaico.” Unfortunately we still lack an edition 
of books II and III, a major desideratum, although, as Paul Lehmann 
warned, their artistic value is not very high. Nevertheless, Geoffrey is one 
of these long neglected figures who enables us to get a more vivid picture 
of the intellectual life of the Latins in the east, and he can be compared 
to Patriarch Aimery of Antioch or Archbishop Albert of Tarsus at the end 
of the century.® 

In the political history of the kingdom Geoffrey intervened twice in sim- 
ilar circumstances as a specialist in diplomatic relations with the Byzantine 
empire. In 1142/3, together with Rohard the Elder, viscount of Jerusalem, 


+ For these relations, see P. Halffter, Das Papsttum und die Armenier im frithen und hohen Mittelalter, 
Beihefte zu J. FE Bohmer, Regesta Imperii 15 (Kéln-Weimar-Wien, 1996), pp. 129-32. 

For Achardus see Réhricht, ‘Syria sacra’, p. 41 and n. 20. He came from northern France, from the 
Thérouannais, as we learn from the Versus de viris Tarvannensibus, ed. Marténe-Durand, Amplissima 
colletio 5 (Paris, 1729), p. 540: 


“ 


Praefuit et Templo tuus archidiaconus ante, 
vir probus et sapiens, er religiosus, Achardus, 


He occurs in the charters from 1110 to 1136, first as decanus of Jerusalem and then from 1112 as prior 

Templi Domini. CE. also below. 

P. Lehmann, ‘Die mittelalterlichen Dichtungen der Prioren des Tempels von Jerusalem Acardus und 

Gaufridus’, Corona quernea. Festgabe Karl Strecker, Schriften der MGH 6 (Stuttgart, 1941), pp. 296— 

330, with a discussion of the earlier research, So far only the first book has been published on the 

basis of all extant manuscripts. See Lehmann, pp. 307-30. In general see R. B. C. Huygens, Latijn 

in ‘Outremer’, een blik op de Latijnse letterkunde der Kruisvaarderstaaten in het Nabije Oosten (Leiden, 

1964). 

7 Lehmann, ‘Die mittelalterlichen’, pp. 305-6. 

8 See R. Hiestand, ‘Un centre intellectuel en Syrie du Nord? Note sur la personnalité d’Aimery 
d’Antioche, Albert de Tarse et Rorgo Fretellus’, MA 100 (1994), 7-34. 
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and Bishop Anselm of Bethlehem, he was sent to the Emperor John II 
Comnenus, who was staying in northern Syria and had announced his de- 
sire to come to worship in Jerusalem and bring military help, if this would 
be agreeable to the king. In a quite delicate mission, the Frankish envoys 
were given the task of dissuading the emperor from his plan by insisting that 
the kingdom was very small, and that there would not be enough food for 
the emperor's army and even the risk of a famine. If, however, John would 
come with about 10,000 men, so they were to insist, everybody would be 
most glad to receive him with all due honours, and ‘tamquam domino et 
supremo principi orbis terrarum obedirent’. To John, such a modest retinue 
did not seem appropriate and so, as the king had hoped, he changed his 
mind. The envoys, however, had done their duty well, even in the eyes of 
the emperor, and were sent back in good standing with gifts and honours.” 

The second occasion was in 1158/9. On learning that John’s son, 
Manuel I Comnenus, had come to Cilicia, King Baldwin III hastened 
to Antioch from where he again sent Abbot Geoffrey together with a cer- 
tain nobilis dominus Joscelin Pesel™ with suitable instructions as his envoys 
to the emperor. They were to ask whether Manuel would like Baldwin 
III to come into his presence, and, if we are to accept William of Tyre’s 
statement, they received a rather peremptory answer insisting that the king 
come quickly.” A special Greek envoy was to urge the king that this in- 
vitation should not be declined. Baldwin's subsequent ten-day stay at the 
emperor's camp gave ample opportunity for feasts and political negotia- 
tions but, much as William of Tyre tells us, there is no further mention of 
Geoffrey participating in them.” 

In each case William of Tyre used almost identical words to state that 
the king’s choice fell on Geoffrey because of his knowledge of Greek: in 
1142 the chronicler calls him Greca lingua peritum;'* in 1159 Grece lingue 
habentem commercium.® In his commentary on the first passage, Robert 
B. C. Huygens points out that Geoffrey is the only person in the Chronica 


° For Rohard, see H. E, Mayer, ‘Studies in the History of Queen Melisende of Jerusalem’, DOP 
26 (1972), 103, 119-20. For Anselm, see Réhricht, ‘Syria sacra’, p. 24 and n. 14; PR. Riant, Etudes 
sur Chistoire de Véglise de Bethléhem, vol. t (Genoa, 1889), vol. 2, published by C. Kohler, Revue de 
LOrient latin (1893), 141-Go, 381~412, 475-5253 2 (1894), 35-72, and separately (Genoa, 1896) (here 1, 
pp. 18-19). 

1 WT, 15.21, p. 703: ‘remissisque nuntiis multa liberalitate, honore et gratia preventis’. 

™ For him, see the royal charters RRH, nos, 366, 400 and 465 from 1161~9. He was the father-in-law 
of Pagan of Haifa (RRH, no. 465). 

1? WT, 18.24, p. 846: ‘ad eum venire non pigritecur ... utad eum accedere non recuset’. Evidently the 
emperor had expected the king earlier and would have liked to see him at his camp immediately. 

B WT, 18.22, p. 842, M WT, 15.21, p. 703. S WT, 18.24, p. 846. 
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whose knowledge of Greek is mentioned.’ It would of course be most 
interesting to know how Geoffrey had acquired his familiarity with the 
language, for both phrases (peritus Graeca lingua and commercium Graecae 
linguae habens) clearly indicate more than a superficial knowledge. 

Geoffrey's services were not limited to Byzantine affairs. Between 1137 
and 1160 he was a regular witness to mainly royal and patriarchal charters. 
Thirteen of them were issued by the king, his brother Amalric or their 
mother Melisende, five by the patriarch, and only four by other people.” In 
these charters Geoffrey appears moreover in a prominent position, usually 
directly after the archbishops and bishops and before all other ecclesiastical 
and lay witnesses, most notably before the prior of the Holy Sepulchre, 
who claimed in liturgical functions the second rank after the patriarch, and 
before the priors of Mount Sion and the Mount of Olives and the abbots of 
Saint Mary in the Valley of Josaphat and Saint Mary of the Latins, Evidently 
the Templum Domini held the second place in the religious hierarchy of 
Jerusalem, ahead of all other ecclesiastical establishments there. 

In fact, his predecessor Achardus had held a similar position in charters 
from 1112 onwards,® but without the same regularity. In Geoffrey’s case 
there are three exceptions, a charter of Queen Melisende from 1151, when 
the activity of the chancery suffered from the conflict between her and 
her son” and, much more importantly, the first two charters from after 
Geoffrey's promotion in 1137, which cannot have been issued later than 23 
December of that year.”° It would thus appear that the precedence he later 
enjoyed was not assured at the outset. 

Geoffrey appears for the last time as a witness in 1160 (RRH, no. 354). 
In 1165/6 we find his successor Hugh as a witness in a charter for Amalfi 
(RRA, no. 372) and in 1166 as the addressee of a diploma by King Amalric 
(RRH, no. 422a). Hugh, who was shown a few years ago to have been 
Geoffrey's nephew,” appears earlier, in 1156 and 1159, both times as prior 
of the Templum Domini after Geoffrey (RRH, nos. 323, 338). Obviously 
the title prior in these instances designated a newly created dignitary in the 
community, second after the abbot. 


16 WT, p. 703, commentary to 15.21, lines m—12. 7 See RRH, passim, 

8 See n, 5 and M. de Vogiié, ‘Achard d’Arrouaise. Potme sur le Templum Domini’, AOL 1 (1881), 
564-5; Lehmann, “Die mittelalterlichen’ (as n. 6). 

? RRH, no. 268, Where Geoffrey witnesses after a canon of the bishop of Bethlehem. 

© RRH, nos, 172 and 173. For the dating of these charters, see H. E, Mayer, Die Kanzlei der lateinis- 
chen Kénige von Jerusalem, 2 vols, Schriften der MGH 40 (Hannover, 1996), 11: 856-87. In RRH, 
no. 172, Geoffrey witnesses after the archdeacon Robert of Jerusalem; in RRH, no. 173, after the 
prior of the Holy Sepulchre, but before the archdeacon Robert. 

*t See the charter edited by Linder, n. 22. 
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On the other hand, little is known about the abbey’s possessions in the 
west, because no solemn privilege by a Roman pontiff has survived that 
specifies churches and estates at length. We have to rely on sparse evidence. 
Twenty years ago Amnon Linder added a charter concerning some En- 
glish properties at Woodbridge (diocese of Norwich) to our knowledge.”* 
As far back as 1911, North Ferreby in Yorkshire had been recognized as 
a possession of the Templum Domini and not of the Templars, as previ- 
ously believed.”? On the continent, by 1310, the abbey owned the church of 
S. Clemente in Bari, which had become the place of refuge after the loss 
of the Holy Land. Bartholomew, the then abbot, felt it necessary to con- 
centrate the remaining properties and therefore exchanged a priory of the 
Templum Domini in the diocese of Saintes and three houses in the dioceses 
of Poitiers, Angouléme and Saintes (i diocesi Xantonensi prioratum beate 
Marie de Mazerayo, cum domibus de Platea Pictaviensis, de Podyata Engolis- 
mensis et de Casens Xantonensis diocesuum) with the Hospitallers of Saint 
John for the Church of S. Pietro at Conversano (some thirty kilometres 
from Bari).4 It was to Apulia, probably to Barletta, that the only surviving 
royal diploma for the abbey, given by King Amalric to Abbot Hugh in 1166, 
had been brought at an unknown date before 1291 and is therefore preserved 
for us.”5 

To this very small corpus of evidence we can add another piece that 
merits attention for more than one reason. In his edition of the cartulary 
of the abbey of Notre-Dame de la Charité or du Ronceray at Angers, Paul 
Marchegay published in 1865 an undated letter addressed to ‘Gaufrido il- 
lustrissimo Andegavensium comiti’,”® in other words to Count Geoffrey 
of Anjou, the son of King Fulk of Jerusalem and father of King Henry II 
of England.’7 In this letter, the count is asked to assist the bearer, a concano- 
nicus noster, and the sender names himself ‘G . . . dominici ac sanctissimi 


* A. Linder, ‘An Unpublished Charter of Geoffrey, Abbot of the Temple in Jerusalem’, Ontremer, 
pp. 119-29. 

% FE, Buch, ‘The Order of the Temple at North Ferreby’, EHR 26 (1911), 498-so1; D. M. Stenton, 
‘Roger of Howden and Benedict’, EHR 68 (1959), 574-82. 

4 Syllabus membranorum ad Regiae Siciliae archivitan petinentium (Napoli, 1824-30), vol. 1, fasc. II, 
no. 1, p. 158: ‘caput omnium ecclesiarum sacri Templi Ierosolimitani in Apulia’; D. Vendola, Docu- 
menti vaticani relativi alla Puglia, vol. 1 (Trani, 1963), no. 145, pp. 158-65; F. Bramato, Storia 
dellordine dei Templari in Italia, 2 vols. (Rome, 1991-94), t: 142-3; 11: 220, no. 599, assigned S. 
Clemente to the Templars. 

* RRH, nos. 422a and 372 (to be dated 1165/6). 

26 P. Marchepay, Cartulaire de Notre Dame de la Charité d’Angers, Archives d’ Anjou 3 (Angers, 1854), 
no. 388, p. 256, ex R 6, C 59. See Appendix I. 

*7 For Geoffrey of Anjou, see J. Chartrou, £'Anjow de rog &@ 1st. Foulque de Jérusalem et Geoffrey 
Plantagenet (Paris, 1928). 
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Templi quod est in Ierusalem prior’. He continues by alluding to the dig- 
nity of the Temple, its foundation and the miracles performed at this place 
of worship from which all vendors and money-changers had been ejected 
by Christ himself,”* and quotes Christ’s word ‘domus mea domus orationis 
est’ (Matt. 21:3). But to recount all this, he adds, would require far more 
than a letter and call for a Liber: ‘Ipsius enim dignitatem et mysterii pro- 
funditatem scribere libri potius esset quam epistole.’ On the other hand, as 
Geoffrey himself was confident, all this would probably already be familiar 
to the count, who in the future would share in all the spiritual goods the 
community was acquiring — in return, of course, for some lavish help. 

The diber evoked by Geoffrey was for once not a purely imaginary work, 
a literary metaphor. It still exists and is, in fact, the poem composed by 
Achardus and revised by Geoffrey. Indeed the only manuscript that gives 
an author's name has the inscription: Incipit opus Gaufridi prioris de Templo, 
while the other copies rely upon the readers’ skill to decipher the acro- 
stic Balduino regi prior Templi Acardus.”? In contrast to this attribution to 
Geoffrey's predecessor, a collation of the text has shown that two other 
manuscripts also present the revised version. It would be tempting, and 
even seems legitimate, to suppose that the bearer of the letter carried with 
him a copy of the poem, a most convincing form of propaganda and a 
convenient gift for a secular prince of the time. The manuscript tradition 
confirms such a supposition: three of the five extant copies indeed come 
from the twelfth century, the two remaining ones are only slightly younger, 
and, most revealing, one of the twelfth-century manuscripts comes from 
Poitiers.?° 

The content of the poem and the message to Count Geoffrey clearly 
suggest that the recipient was expected to offer money for the rebuilding of 
the Templum Domini. The abbot could be quite sure that the count, the 
king’s son, would lend his ear to such a request presented by a confidant of 
his father. But in both texts, the revised version of the poem and the letter, 
Geoffrey bore the title of prior as his predecessor had done, and not of 
abbot as in the extant charters from the Holy Land. Achardus’ prior occurs 
for the last time in 1136, ind. XIV, epacta XV, or between Christmas 1135 
and 1 September 1136 (RRH, no. 167), while in a charter from 1136, ind. XV 
(September 25—December 24) he is missing from the list of witnesses (RRH, 
no. 164). It is probable that by then he was dead but the abbacy was still 


*8 Te is not clear why Geoffrey insisted on this episode or what particular parallels he saw in it to his 
own times. 

79 See Lehmann, ‘Die mittelalterlichen’, p. 298. 

3° Rome, Vat. Reg, Lat. 150. See Lehmann, ‘Die mittelalterlichen’, p. 299. 
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vacant. Geoffrey himself occurs for the first time in two documents from 
1137, ind. I (25 September—24 December) (RRH, nos. 172 and 173), bearing 
in both the title of abbot and thus marking an institutional change that 
was later repeated by the priors of Mount Sion between 1161 and 1166* and 
of the Mount of Olives shortly before 1187.7 So Geoffrey's letter to Count 
Geoffrey and the copy of Achard’s poem with the heading opus Gaufridi 
prioris leave no doubt that Geoffrey, after Achard’s death, had been first 
elected to be prior Templi Domini and only afterwards was promoted to 
the dignity of abbot. Therefore both the letter to Geoffrey of Anjou and 
the copy of the poem must be attributed to the short period between 
1 November 1135 (or perhaps 1136), when Achard was still in office (RRH, 
no. 165), and the last months of 1137. 

In the light of the kingdom of Jerusalem’s constitutional structure, the 
election of a new head of the Templum Domini and probably also its eleva- 
tion from priory to abbey, required the king’s consent. Geoffrey therefore 
may be numbered in a certain sense with King Fulk’s new men — probably 
not with the early ones that travelled with him to Syria in 1127-9, but rather 
with a later group that followed separately. 

There is another document to be discussed here briefly that concerns 
Geoffrey as the abbey’s administrator in the east. It is not totally unknown, 
but it has never been published in full and is preserved in a manuscript of 
the seventeenth-century Sicilian royal historiographer, Antonino Amico, 
together with documents from the abbey of Saint Mary in the Valley of 
Josaphat.3+ The original charter, still extant in Amico’s time, is lost, and 
no other copy has so far come to light.3* Charles Kohler sent a copy of 
this text, together with copies of the other charters to Reinhold Réhricht 
who inserted a rather long notice in the Additamentum to the Regesta regni 
Hierosolymitani (RRH, no. 173b). Kohler himself did not publish an excerpt 
of it in his study on Saint Mary in the Valley of Josaphat, as he did for the 


* Gunterius of Mount Sion was still prior in RRH, no. 371, but abbot in RRH, no, 422a. As the 
obvious reaction to this new promotion, the prior of the Holy Sepulchre asked Pope Alexander 
III to confirm his liturgical precedence over all other ecclesiastical signitaties in the absence of the 
patriarch, see RRI7, no, 486. In Papsturkunden fir Kirchen im Heiligen Lande, no. 119, p. 293, this 
papal letter is attributed to 13 November 1170 x 1180, but should be dated to 1170 x 1171, At the time 
RRH, no. 486 was issued, the Mount of Olives was still a priory, not an abbey. 

# Tn the list of people that died during the siege of Acre in 1189-1190 we find an anonymus abbas 
Montis Oliveti. See ‘Syria sacra’, p. 35 and n. 6; Gesta Heinrici, ed. W. Stubbs, RS 49 (London, 1866), 
1: 147. 

3-H. E, Mayer, ‘Angevins versus Normans: The New Men of King Fulk’, Proceedings of the American 
Philosophical Society 133 (1989), t-25. 

44 Palermo, Biblioteca comunale, ms. Qq H. 11 f. 223 (modern f. 70), 

35 RRH, no. 173b. See appendix II. 
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other unknown pieces taken from Amico’s manuscript,** because that abbey 
is not mentioned in the text. The charter’s presence in the archives of Saint 
Mary in the Valley of Josaphat must therefore result from a later transaction, 
which transferred the property to which it pertained from the Templum 
Domini to the monastery, although no charter recording such a trans- 
fer is extant. Amico'’s copy provides at the bottom of the text a copie 
figurée of the seal, which has been published and discussed several times.37 
The reverse bears the inscription SIGILLVM TEMPLI DOMINI, and the 
obverse shows an abbot sitting on a throne with a baculum and the legend 
GAVFRIDVS DEI GRATIA ABBAS. 

The charter transcribed by Amico is the only surviving piece of evidence 
issued by Geoffrey or any other prior or abbot of the Templum Domini 
for the administration of its properties in the Holy Land — indeed it is the 
only extant charter given by a superior of the Templum Domini during 
its existence in the east — and concerns the acquisition of a house by a 
man named Arnaldus Fornarius from a certain Vincentius. Adding the 
usual requirements that are also to be found in the cartulary of the Holy 
Sepulchre and in the Hospitaller documents when a house passed from one 
hand to the other, Geoffrey gives his consent stipulating, however, that the 
new owner had to accept the charges imposed upon his predecessor, such 
as an annual rent of one bezant for the Templum Domini and the abbey’s 
right of pre-emption in case of further transactions concerning the house. 
The house itself changed hands in return for a payment of 80 bezants. 

In the light of the data from the twelfth century as recently studied by 
Christiane Tischler,>® both sums can be seen to have been extremely low. 
The price for houses starts with 50 bezants (in two charters) and 80 bezants 
(as in our charter and two others), reaching a maximum of 200 bezants for a 
single house without cistern, station, gardens, etc. More notable, however, 
is the issue of rent where we hear — twice — of halfa bezant for a curtile, and 
then of one bezant (as in our charter and two others), but the maximum 


36 C, Kohler, ‘Chartes de Pabbaye de Notre- Dame de la Vallée de Josaphat en ‘Terre Sainte (1108-1291), 
ROL 7 (1900), 108-222. See the short notice in Linder, ‘Unpublished Charter’, pp. 121-2, particularly 
for the seal, 

37 G, Schlumberger, FE Chalandon and A. Blanchet, Sigillographie de l’Orient latin (Paris, 1943), 
pp. xiii no. 2, 138 no. 174; see also H. E, Mayer, Das Siegelwesen in den Kreuzfahverstaaten 
(Abhandl. d. Bayer. Akad, d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. KI, Neue Folge 83, Miinchen, 1978), p. 32 and Plater: 53 
S. de Sandoli, Corpus inscriptionum Crucesignatorum Terrae Sanctae (1099-1291) (Jerusalem, 1974), 
no. 162, p. 122. 

3% C, Tischler, Die Burgenses von Jerusalem im 12. Jabrhundert (Bern-Frankfurt a/M, 1999). The fol- 
lowing is based in part on a Staatsexamensatbeit by Barbara Faulenbach, Diisseldorf 1980, with 
the transcription of Amico’s texts, and on a MA thesis by Beate Schubert, Diiseldorf 1999, on the 
convent and the properties of Saint Mary in the valley of Josaphat in the Holy Land. 
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rent reaches the high figure of 36 bezants for a house in the quarter of the 
patriarch,?9 

The house of Vincentius is said to be infra septa Templi. This appears 
to be the same location as the ‘atrium quod Templo Domini adiacet et 
quecumque in circuitu eius infra ambitum murorum tam in balneis quam 
in domibus . . . possidetis’, as King Amalric called it (RRH, no. 422a). We 
gather from this that the Templum Domini had houses on the Haram that 
were rented out, and also baths, and that they were separated by septa, 
while the vicus Templi mentioned in other charters evidently belonged to 
the Templars.4° If we consider that the house of Arnaldus Fornarius had 
two floors (superius et inferius) and a basement (cum cava), and if we could 
dare an extrapolation for the whole, the price established for the exchange 
and the low annual rent would hint ata rather modest level of the Templum 
Domini’s possessions in the town. 

We do not know much about the people involved in this transaction. 
Arnaldus Fornarius occurs nowhere else. A Vincentius is recorded among 
the burgesses of Mahumeria in 1156 (RRH, no. 302) but evidently belonged 
to the Holy Sepulchre, although the possibility cannot be ruled out that the 
same man might hold houses from two separate ecclesiastical institutions. 
A little more is known about the witnesses. Christiane Tischler’s prosopo- 
graphical study of the burgesses known from twelfth-century sources can 
now facilitate research wherever we are concerned with townspeople in the 
charters. To begin with Simon burgensis: he could be the very prominent 
Simon Rufus, a member of the Cour des Bourgeois, who is known from 
July 1149 (RRH, no. 255) to 1 April 1178 (RRH, no. 556). Hu(m)bertus 
de Bar(o), also a member of the Cour des Bourgeois, appears between 
1141 (RRH, no. 204) and 1160 (RRH, no. 360).4* The next man, Gerardus 
Aldenarius, is mentioned from 1153 (RRA, no. 284) until December 1161 
(RRH, no. 369), and Radulfus burgensis from 1151-2 (RRH, no. 280) until 
1158 (RRH, no. 333). Three more names, Gerardus Deodatus, Theobaldus 
Francigena and Petrus parchamenarius, occur nowhere else. A Martinus 
Caprarius appears in 1155 as burgensis of Mahomeria (RRH, no. 302), if, as 
in the case of Vincentius, he is the same person, and again in 1159 (RRH, 
no, 340) and 1160 (RRH, no. 362). Durandus carpentarius is found in the 
list of censuales of the Hospital c. 1170. Finally, Robertus gener Arnaldi, the 
son-in-law of the buyer Arnaldus Fornarius, who declared his assent and 


39 RRH, no. 528. See Tischler, Die Burgenses, pp. 232, 243-5. 

4° CE Tischler, Die Burgenses, p. 230, where the distinction has been overlooked. 

+ Humbercus occurs sometimes together with Simon ivdex or Rufus, but in all other charters he is 
mentioned before his colleague, They belonged to a leading group among the burgesses, see Tischler, 
Die Burgenses, pp. 109-14, 280 and 311. 
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thereby renounced in advance, obviously on behalf of his wife, the daughter 
of Arnaldus, any future objections is mentioned here for the first and only 
time in any charter.” On the basis of these data we may assign the charter 
approximately to the years 1151 to 1160. 

Finally, a few words about a Jast document, a letter addressed by a monk 
of Grammont Guy of Blond or Blavone, to the provost and the canons 
of Saint-Junien (diocesis of Limoges), confirming the authenticity of a 
large number of relics brought back from the Holy Land,# among them 
a gift from the abbot of Templum Domini. Kohler ascribed this list ‘vers 
1150’.4 The abbot of the Templum Domini referred to would therefore be 
Geoffrey, here again acting in a role typical of prelates in the Holy Land: the 
provider of relics. However, in his long commentary Kohler shows much 
more circumspection and offers valuable arguments for the 1160s as the true 
date. Indeed, as the document mentions a gift from the abbot of Mount 
Sion (‘Abbas de Monte Sion dedit mihi de transitu B. Mariae’), the letter 
cannot have been written before Mount Sion became an abbey, between 
1161 and 1166.*° Abbot Geoffrey’s last mention occurs, as mentioned above, 
in 1160, and in the charter of 1161, in which Mount Sion is still called a 
priory, the abbot of the Templum Domini is missing probably, as we may 
presume, because he was dead. 

The letter of Guy of Blond does not therefore testify to Geoffrey himself 
as abbot and benefactor, but rather to his successor Hugh. Nonetheless it 
is important for the Templum Domini’s status in the middle of the twelfth 
century. First, because since 1099 the Holy Land was primarily a destination 
for pilgrimage, and it is still true that pilgrims always want to bring back 
some souvenirs, particularly relics. What could the Templum Domini offer 
in this sense? The old Temple of Salomon and the Second Temple (built 
after the return from the Babylonian Exile) had been destroyed, and the 
Herodian Temple had met the same fate at the hands of Titus in AD 69—70. 
Nothing remained, and in the view of the contemporaries the Dome of 
the Rock had been built by Constantine or Helena or by Justinian or by 
Heraclius or by a Memphys (?) from Egypt, but certainly not in biblical 
times. No saint or martyr had ever been buried there and no instrument 
of the Lord’s Passion was ever housed there. What could an abbot of the 
Templum Domini distribute? In Guy of Blond’s list we read de presentatione 
domini, i.e. something from the presentation of the child Jesus in the Temple 


# Cf. Tischler, Die Burgenses, p. 305. 

#8 C, Kohler, ‘Documents inédits concernant l’Orient latin et les croisades (XIIe-XIVe siécle)’, ROL 
7 (1900), 1, no. 1; RRH, no. 265a. 

44 Kohler, ‘Documents inédits’, p. 6. 4 Ibid., pp. 1-6. 

4 See above, p. 54. 
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(Luke 2: 21-38). But again, what did the canons precisely offer as a relic 
from the Lord’s presentation? The answer shall be left to others. 


APPENDICES 


I 


Abbot Geoffrey of the Templum Domini asks Count Geoffrey of Anjou to 
assist the bearer of this letter. (1136~7) 


Ed. P. Marchegay, Cartulaire de Notre Dame de la Charité d’Angers, 
Archives d’Anjou 3 (Angers, 1854), p. 256, no. 388 ex R 6, C 59. 


Gaufrido illustrissimo Andegavensium comiti G. dominici ac sanctissimi 
Templi quod est in lerusalem prior cum ceteris canonicis ibidem secum Deo 
famulantibus, quicquid in presenti et in futuro felicius. Quoniam credimus 
uobis non esse incognitum, quante dignitatis semper, a quibus vel qualiter 
fundatum Templum Dei fuerit, queue aut quanta inibi fuerint facta mira- 
cula, scribere noluimus. Ipsius enim dignitatem et mysterii profunditatem 
scribere libri potius esset quam epistole. Idcirco, comes uenerabilis, uestre 
nobilitati presentium latorem, concanonicum nostrum dirigimus, uestram 
flagitantes liberalitatem, quatenus in quibus vestro indiguerit auxilio et 
consilio, sibi impendatis solatium et manum porrigatis misericordie. Nos 
ueto in eodem templo, in quo omnipotens deus omnibus inuocantibus 
cum quicquid iusto expetierint desiderio se daturum repromisit, et de quo 
dominus noster Ihesus Christus vendentes in illoque ementes eiecit dicens 
illis ‘domus mea domus orationis est’ (Matthew 21:13); eumdem deprecamur 
dominum, quatinus vos omnium bonorum que agimus vel acturi sumus, 
participem faciat. 


II 


Abbot Geoffrey of the Templum Domini gives his consent to the purchase 
of a house in Jerusalem infra septa Templi by Arnaldus Fornarius. 
(1150-60?) 


Antonino Amico, Scritture attinenti a S. Maria di Valle Giosafat, 
Palermo, Biblioteca comunale, ms. Qq H. 11 f. 223 (modern f. 70). ~— Ed. 
RRH, no. 173b. 
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In nomine patris et filii et spiritus sancti amen. Notum sit omnibus tam 
praesentibus quam futuris, quod ego Gaufredus abbas dominici Templi 
cum consensu capituli nostri concedo et confirmo domum quandam su- 
perius et inferius cum caua, quae in eadem domo est, quam Arnaldus 
Fornerius emit a quodam homine nomine Vincentio per LXXX bizancios 
infra septa Templi sibi et haeredibus suis iure perpetuo possidendam, saluo 
nimirum censu, qui singuli annis ab eadem domo domui nostrae in pascha 
persoluetur, scilicet unus bizancius. Quod si ille uel haeredes eius pro ne- 
cessitate sua eam uendete uoluerint prius canonicis Templi notificare et 
eisdem si eam emendo uoluerint retinere minori precio duorum bizancio- 
rum quam alicui alteri debebunt dimittere. Sin autem, cui uoluerint libere 
uendant saluo tamen supradicto ecclesiae censu. Inde sunt testes: Simon 
burgensis, Hubertus de Bar, Gerardus Aldenarius, Radulfus burgensis, 
Gerardus Deodatus, Theobaldus Francigena, Petrus parchamenarius, 
Martinus Caprarius, Durannus carpentarius, Robertus gener Arnaldi. 


CHAPTER 4 


The career of Philip of Nablus in the kingdom 
of Jerusalem 


Malcolm Barber 


Be it known to all, now and in the future, that I, Amalric, by the 
grace of God fifth king of the Latins in the Holy City of Jerusalem, 
give, grant and confirm to the brothers who are called of the Temple, 
Haman with all its territory and half of all that Philip of Nablus held 
in the Buquaia on the day he joined the house of the Temple and its 
brothers, noted above. I grant and confirm to the aforesaid knighthood 
called of the Temple these properties under the same conditions as the 
aforesaid Philip of Nablus held them previously and donated them to 
the brothers. 


This charter — a rare surviving example of the documents which the Tem- 
plars would have held in their lost archive” — is dated 17 January 1166, 
and records the occasion when Philip of Milly, former lord of Nablus and 
leading baron of the kingdom of Jerusalem, entered what he must have 
thought was the final phase of a long career in the Latin East. In one sense 
it was an intensely personal moment in that this man of high politics and 
major military affairs was about to dedicate his last years to the monas- 
tic life, albeit in its militarized form. However, in another, it had much 
wider significance, for Philip’s entrance into the Temple was accompanied 
by the grant of a significant part of his fief of Transjordan to the Order at 
a time when the monarchy had become vitally interested in the conquest 
of Egypt as a possible long-term solution to the strategic and logistical 
problems which had beset the Latin states ever since their foundation. The 
lands concerned were situated on the eastern frontier of the kingdom to the 
north-east of the Dead Sea, where they formed the most northerly element 
in a string of fortresses which extended south all the way to the Gulf of 
Agaba and thus lay across the major routes of communication between 
Cairo and Damascus. As such, they reflect a growing awareness of the need. 
to apply a logical strategy to the frontiers of the crusader states, seen most 


' J. Delaville Le Roulx, ‘Chartes de Terre Sainte’, ROL 11 (1905-8), no. 2, pp. 183-4. 
* R, Hiestand, ‘Zum Problem des Templerzentralarchivs’, Archivalische Zeitschrift 76 (1980), 19. 
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evidently in Palestine in the attempts to develop a partnership between the 
monarchy and the Military Orders. 

The life of Philip of Nablus is therefore important in that it closely 
reflects the major political, military and, ultimately, diplomatic events of the 
kingdom from the time of his first appearance as ‘the son of Guy of Milly’ 
in 1138 to his death during an embassy to Constantinople on behalf of King 
Amalric in 1171. During those years he was successively lord of Nablus, lord 
of Transjordan and Master of the Temple. He played a key role in the civil 
conflict which developed between Queen Melisende and her son, Baldwin 
III, between 1145 and 1152. He was an active soldier: one of the leaders of the 
army which futilely attempted to save Edessa in December 1144; a member 
of the war council held at Palmarea near Acre during the Second Crusade, 
preliminary to the attack on Damascus in July 1148; and a participant in 
the siege of Ascalon in August 1153, in the relief of Banyas in June 1157, and 
in King Amalric’s campaigns in Egypt in 1164, 1167 and 1169. Early in 1171 
he resigned as Master of the Temple in order to undertake a mission to 
Constantinople on the king’s behalf. 

He was apparently well regarded by his peers. According to William of 
Tyre, when he and Humphrey of Toron, the royal constable, joined Amal- 
ric’s army stationed at Atfih on the Nile, about forty miles above Cairo, 
in March 1167, ‘the soldiers received their arrival with great joy, for they 
were brave men and powerful fighters, who had been highly trained in 
military skills from their earliest years’.3 His memory was still preserved in 
the thirteenth century by the Ibelin family, to whom he was related through 
his half-sister, Helvis of Ramla (died c. 1158). Writing in the 1240s or 
1250s, Philip of Novara, in his pantheon of Ibelin heroes, tells a story 
that he had obtained from John of Ibelin, the lord of Beirut (died 1236). 
Amalric had ordered Hugh of Ibelin, the eldest son of Helvis, to lead an 
attack on Bilbais, which the Franks were besieging, but his horse fell as 
he charged into the fosse, breaking its neck. As Hugh lay helpless with a 
broken leg, Philip of Nablus rushed to his rescue, barely escaping with his 
own life.+ 

Philip of Nablus was a member of the second generation of the no- 
bility of Jerusalem, one of the three sons of Guy of Milly and Stephania 
‘the Fleming’.’ It is usually assumed. that he was born in the east and 


3 WT, p. 893. 

4 Gestes des Chiprois, ed. G. Raynaud (Geneva, 1887), pp. 11-12. He is probably referring to the siege 
of Bilbais in August-September 1164. On Philip of Novara’s role as chronicler of Ibelin chivalry, see 
P. W. Edbury, John of Ibelin and the Kingdom of Jerusalem (Woodbridge, 1997), pp. 34~5. 

5 RRH, nos. 80, 174, 308, 366. 
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that he was the eldest, but this is not certain.® Guy of Milly's origins 
are not definitely known. It is most likely that he was the third son of 
William of Milly, whose lordship lay about eight kilometres to the south- 
west of Mortain (Manche), and was thus Norman by birth. William had 
become a monk at Troarn in 1101, when he had been succeeded by his 
son, Alvered, who died at Jerusalem. According to the cartulary of Troarn, 
another brother, Robert, ‘succeeded by hereditary right’.7 An alternative 
location may be Milly-sur-Thérain (Oise), about ten kilometres to the 
north-west of Beauvais in Picardy, a location suggested perhaps by Guy’s 
mattiage to Stephania and the prominence of Flemings and Picards among 
the Jerusalem nobility at this period.® However, the death of Alvered in 
Jerusalem makes the Norman Milly more likely, given the tendency for no- 
bles to travel in kin groups.? Charter evidence shows that Guy was present 
in the kingdom between 1108 and 1126 and that he took part in two im- 
portant assemblies, the parlement and synod held at Nablus in 1120, and 
Baldwin I’s confirmation of the grant of privileges to the Venetians in 
‘Tyre in 1125.7° During the reign of Baldwin I, Alan Murray places him 
in a category of men ‘who are not known to have held household of- 
fices or lordships, but who seem to have held substantial lands’. Others in 
this group include Ralph of La Fontanelle, Roman of Le Puy, Gotmann 
of Brussels and Anselm de Parenti. Such men had lands close enough to 
Jerusalem to be resident there." Guy of Milly appeared in five of Baldwin's 


§ Whenever Philip appears in charters in the company of his ewo brothers, Guy Francigena and Henry 
the Buffalo, he is always placed first, which suggests that he was indeed the eldest. Moreover, as will 
be seen, the extent of his inheritance and his future rise reinforce this idea. A set of late thirteenth- 
century genealogies of the noble families of Jerusalem, composed in Cyprus, known as Les Lignages 
d Outremer, in RHC Lois, 2: 452 (ch. XIV), identifies Stephania as Flemish, and places Philip as the 
eldest and Guy as the youngest. However, Francigena implies that Guy had been born in France, 
which would need to have been before 1108, when his father first appears in a charter in the east. 
Guy then may have been the eldest, but it may simply be, as Les Lignages says, that the third son was 
named Guy, ‘like his father’, and that Francigena means no more than that. On the implications 
of this, see H. E, Mayer's genealogical tour de force, ‘Carving up Crusaders; The Early Ibelins and 
Ramlas’, in Outremer, especially pp. 106-7. Mayer prefers to make Guy Francigena the eldest and he 
discounts the idea of M. L. Bulst-Thiele, Sacrae Domus Templi Hierosolymitani Magistri (Gottingen, 
1974), pp. 76-7, that Stephania was Guy of Milly’s second wife. Mayer grapples manfully with the 
genealogical problems which all this throws up but, in the end, his arguments, although ingenious, 
are almost as speculative as those whose views he seeks to refute. 

7 Paris, Bibliothé¢que Nationale, MS nouveaux fonds latins 10079, Cartulaire de Troarn, no. 160, 
fol. 61. 

8 A.V. Murray, ‘The Origins of the Frankish Nobility of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100-1118’, 
Mediterranean Historical Review 4 (1989), 293-5; Murray, The Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem: A 
Dynastic History togg—t1as (Oxford, 2000), pp. 103, 207-8. Murray favours Milly-sur-Thérain. 

9 J.S. C. Riley-Smith, The First Crusaders, 1095-1131 (Cambridge, 1997), pp. 93~7. : 

10 RRH, nos. 52, 76a, 80, 90, 102a, 105, 106, 112. 

™ Murray, Crusader Kingdom, pp. 112-13, 167-70. 
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charters and can probably be counted as a member of the circle of men 
described by Corliss Slack as royal familiares. Among the seven men she 
identifies as belonging to this circle, Guy was one of three who were ‘able 
to found influential families as a result of Baldwin's gifts’. He may still 
have been alive in 1129, when reference is made to a property granted to 
the Hospitallers ‘in front of the house of Guy of Milly’,3 and he is listed 
among the lay confréres of the abbey of Saint Mary of Josaphat in a charter 
which can only be placed within the patriarchate of William of Messines 
between 1130 and 1145."4 

Although Philip of Milly is first recorded in the kingdom in 1138, he is 
not described as Philippus Neapolitanus until 1144.5 By this time he had 
married a lady called Isabella by whom he had three children — Rainier, 
Helena and Stephania — all of whom were born by 1153.6 Guy of Milly 
was witness to four grants in the region of Nablus between 1108 and 1123, 
and a charter of 1166 refers to tithes he had granted to the canons of the 
Temple of the Lord from land he had held in the fief of Nablus.” He also 
held land near the city of Jerusalem, for, as well as possessing a house 
there, he made two gifts to the brothers of the abbey of Saint Mary in the 
valley of Josaphat, immediately to the east of the city." It looks as if Guy’s 
property was divided between his sons, with Philip receiving the lands in 
Samaria, and thus designated Neapolitanus between 1144 and 1147.9 In 
1150, in a confirmation of Queen Melisende of a grant to the lepers of 
Saint Lazarus, he is titled dominus Philippus Neapoli,”® and again, in 1160, 
a grant by Hugh of Ibelin to the canons of the Holy Sepulchre was made 
consilio domini Philippi Neapolitani,* although whether he can realistically 
be called ‘a baron of the first magnitude’ as early as 1144 remains doubtful.” 


” C.K. Slack, ‘Royal Familiares in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 100-1187’, Viator 22 (1991), 
17, 20. 

3 RRH, no. 130. Presumably the house would have belonged to one of his sons if Guy had been dead 
by this time. 

4 RRH, no. 135. The persons named in this charter do not constitute a list of deceased benefactors as 
has sometimes been assumed. See Mayer, ‘Carving up Crusaders’, pp. 102-3. 

5 RRH, no. 174; WT, p. 720. 6 RRH, no. 308. 

17 RRH, nos. §2, §7, 76a, 102a, 4224. 

8 RRH, nos. 80, 130, 134. Philip later inherited the house in Jerusalem, which was near the church of 
St Martin. RRH, no. 483. 

19 WT, p. 720; RRH, nos, 236, 245. See Mayer, ‘Carving up Crusaders’, pp. 106-7 n. 21, for the division 
of Guy of Milly’s lands, 

2° “Fragment d’un Cartulaire de !’Ordre de Saint-Lazare, en Terre Sainte’, ed. A. de Marsy, in AOL 2 
(Paris, 1884), no. VIII, p. 129; RRH, no. 259. 

*t Le Cartulaire du Chapitre du Saint-Sépulchre de Jérusalem, ed. G. Bresc-Bautier, Documents relatifs 
a Phistoire des croisades 15 (Paris, 1984), no. 53 p. 142; RRH, no. 360. 

>» H, E. Mayer, ‘Studies in the History of Queen Melisende of Jerusalem’, DOP 26 (1972), 18-19. 
Mayer describes him as lord of Nablus ‘in fact if not in name’. 
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According to the late thirteenth-century Lignages d’Outremer, a far from 
faultless source, the situation was as follows: 


Madame Estefenie estoit Flamengue, et son baron aveit nom Gui le Franceis. Si 
otrent trois fiz: l'un messire Phelippe de Naples: et Phelippe de Naples fu il apelés 
por ce que il fu seignor de Naples, si come vos orrés aprés. Et l'autre fu messire 
Henri le Bufle, et le tiers avoit non Gui, come son pere. Sir Paien, leur oncle, estoit 
boutillier et seignor de Naplus, et mourut sans heirs; et mesire Phelippe fu aprés 
leur seignor de Naples. Si que le rei eschanja a lui et prist Naples, et li dona le 
Crac de Mont Real et saint Abraham, sauve l’omage et le service de messire Johan 
Goumans, que le rei retint A lui, por ce que il aveit grant fié sur les leus.” 


However, none of the surviving charter evidence designates Pagan the Butler 
either as lord of Nablus or as uncle of the sons of Guy of Milly. 

Since the previous existence of a lordship of Nablus cannot be verified, 
it is equally difficult to describe the exact nature of the lands held by 
Philip. According to the most important treatise on the laws and customs 
of the kingdom, written by John of Ibelin in the mid-1260s, there were 
four baronies. Three of these were the county of Jaffa and Ascalon, and 
the lordship of Ramla, Mirabel and Ibelin; the principality of Galilee; and 
the lordship of Sidon, Caesarea and Bethsan. The fourth was disputable, 
since it was either the county of Tripoli or the lordship of Kerak, Montreal 
and Saint Abraham (Hebron), that is, Transjordan. John of Ibelin decided 
it must be Tripoli, since his definition of a barony was a lordship which 
owed at least 100 knights and had a constable and a marshal. ‘Transjordan 
owed only 60 knights and had neither of these officials.** Nablus, however, 
is defined as a city (along with Jerusalem, Acre and Tyre), owing 85 knights, 
which gives it the highest service of the four, but John clearly ranked these 
cities below the level of the baronies.** This may give an idea of the relative 
importance of Nablus and Transjordan, but the problems of John of Ibelin’s 
treatise as a means of gaining an accurate picture of the kingdom in the 
period before 1187 have often been analysed, and this needs to be taken into 
account when assessing the later career of Philip of Nablus.?° As Jonathan 
Riley-Smith has pointed out, the concept of the four baronies was not one 
which was familiar to the nobility of the mid-twelfth century, although a 
distinction was evidently made between ‘barons’ (at this time much more 


3 Lignages, pp. 452-3 (ch. XIV). 4 Edbury, John of Ibelin, pp. 13-14. 

5 Ibid., pp. 120-4. Acre owed 80, Jerusalem 41 and Tyre 28, although the figures for Nablus and Acre 
actually total slightly less, at 83 and 77 respectively. 

26 RC, Sail, Crasading Warfare 1097-1193 (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 89-90; Edbury, Joli of Ibelin, 
pp. 127-4; R. Ellenblum, Frankish Rural Settlement in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (Cambridge, 
1998), pp. 159-61. 
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widely interpreted than in John of Ibelin’s treatise) and ordinary knights 
or ‘men of the king’. Philip of Nablus certainly counts as a baron by this 
definition, but then so do his brothers Henry and Guy.” Nearer to the time 
is the key charter of July 1161, when Philip agreed to exchange all his existing 
lands for the lordship of Transjordan. This document describes the fiefs held 
by Philip: that received from Rohard of Nablus and his wife, Gisela (except 
for the casal of Adelemia and possessions retained in Montibus Bassis); that of 
his father, Guy of Milly; that which his brother, Guy Francigena, held from 
him in the mountains of Nablus, previously held from Rohard; those held 
from him by Henry the Buffalo, the other brother, and by Geoffrey Le Tor; 
and that held by him at Maron in the mountains of Tyre and Toron.”* The 
agglomeration here is evidently much greater than that of his father, whose 
fief is only one element in Philip’s lands. However, while this was situated 
in the very centre of the kingdom, it was not a predominantly Christian 
area. Ronnie Ellenblum has shown that the rural population in central 
Samaria was mainly Muslim and Samaritan and that there is no evidence of 
Christian settlement beyond the area north of Jerusalem extending up to 
Sinjil. Beyond this ‘cultural border’, established in the Byzantine era, only 
Nablus itselfand nearby Sebaste in the adjacent lordship had any significant 
numbers of Christian inhabitants.”? 

Philip owed his importance in the kingdom to the patronage of Queen 
Melisende. Indeed, although there is no direct proof, it seems very likely 
that the Milly family can be counted among those ‘old-established no- 
ble families’ who felt threatened by the attempts of King Fulk to exclude 
Melisende from governmentand thus to overturn what they believed to have 
been the succession arrangements made by his predecessor, Baldwin II.3° 





27 J. S.C, Riley-Smith, The Feudal Nobility and the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1174-1277 (London, 1973), 
pp. 16-20. On Guy, see Slack, ‘Royal Familiares’, p. 34. 
8 Tabulae Ordinis Theutonici, ed. E. Strelhke (Berlin, 1869), no. 3, pp. 3-5; RRH, no. 366. Henry 
and Geoffrey held fiefs in the lordship of St George east of Acre, which were more valuable than 
their holdings in Nablus. See Ellenblum, Frankish Rural Settlement, pp. 166-9. It is not clear how 
the Milly family came to hold lands in this area, although Mayer thinks that they were part of the 
inheritance of their father, Guy: ‘Carving up Crusaders’, p. 106 n, 21. It does not appear that Henry’s 
fiefs in Galilee were included, but only what he held from Philip in Samaria. 
Ellenblum, Frankish Rural Settlement, pp. 225-33, 243-52. 
See H. E. Mayer, ‘Angevins versus Normans: The New Men of King Fulk of Jerusalem’, Proceedings 
of the American Philosophical Society, 133 (1989), 1-25. As the former count of Anjou, Fulk was strongly 
anti-Norman, and Mayer sees the Normans in the kingdom as the main losers in the early 1130s, 
If the family did indeed come from Normandy, as seems likely, this would explain both Philip’s 
allegiance to Melisende and the absence of the family on the charters of the early 1130s. There is 
some disagreement about the nature of the succession arrangements, but it is generally accepted 
that Fulk initially tried to prevent Melisende from taking any role in government. See B. Hamilton, 
“Women in the Crusader States: The Queens of Jerusalem (1100-1190)’, in Medieval Women, ed. 
D. Baker, SCH Subsidia 1 (Oxford, 1978), pp. 149-50. 
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The revolt of Hugh of Jaffa in 1134 did much to restrain Fulk’s ambi- 
tions, but the real change came with his death in 1143, from which time, 
as William of Tyre says, Melisende ‘directed the government of the king- 
dom’. Thereafter Philip of Nablus consistently appears within the small 
inner group through which the queen-mother controlled government, a 
position he retained until her son, Baldwin, overthrew her in 1152. When 
news of the siege of Edessa by Zengi, the ruler of Mosul, in December 1144 
reached Jerusalem, Melisende ‘directed Manasses of Hierges, the constable 
of the kingdom, her kinsman, Philip of Nablus and Elinand of Tiberias 
there with all speed together with a large number of knights in order to 
bring hope and relief to the lord count and the afflicted citizens’, but the 
city fell between 23 and 25 December, before the force arrived.3' As Hans 
Mayer sees it, Baldwin had been deliberately excluded from the army for 
fear that he would acquire a military reputation which might later be useful 
as a basis for challenging the queen’s authority.3* The same three men are 
named first among the lay nobility of the kingdom at the conference held 
at Palmarea, near Acre, in June 1148, at which it was decided to direct the 
forces of the Second Crusade against Damascus. 

However, Melisende’s continued retention of the control of government 
eventually brought the kingdom to civil war, for Baldwin IIL, already eigh- 
teen years old at the time of the Second Crusade, was determined to displace 
her and attempted to build up a body of support, mostly in the north of 
the kingdom, to accomplish this. Using charter evidence, Hans Mayer has 
argued that Melisende worked consistently to downgrade Baldwin’s posi- 
tion in relation to her own.3+ For example, as early as July 1147, following 
Baldwin's unsuccessful campaign in the Hauran in June, she issued a charter 
to the Hospitallers in which her second son, Amalric, appears for the first 
time as joint issuer. Among the witnesses are Elinand of Tiberias, Ma- 
nasses the constable, Rohard the Elder, viscount of Jerusalem, and Philip 
of Nablus.?> By the time she confirmed a grant by Baldwin to the lepers of 


3! WT, p. 720, Manasses, who came to Jerusalem in c, 1140, was the son of Baldwin II’s sister, Hodierna, 
and therefore first cousin of the queen. She appointed him constable after Fulk’s death, a sure sign 
that a new regime was in place. Elinand was prince of Galilee. 

* Mayer, ‘Queen Melisende’, p. 18. 3 WT, p. 761. 

44 Mayer, ‘Queen Melisende’, pp. 124-5. 

35 RRH, no. 245. Rohard the Elder was viscount between 1135 and 1147. He is sometimes called Rohard 
of Nablus and, apart from his position in Jerusalem, had also held land in Samaria. Bulst-Thiele, 
Sacrae Domus Templi Hierosolymitani Magistri, pp. 77-8, thinks that Rohard might have been Philip's 
father-in-law, as part of Philip’s inheritance in Nablus came from Rohard and his wife, Gisela. This 
would help to explain the close ties within this group. On Rohard, see Slack, ‘Royal Faniliares’, 
pp. 28-30. 
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Saint Lazarus on 22 June 1150,°*° the existence of a specific party support- 
ing the queen had come out into the open; the chief members were the 
main witnesses, that is Amalric, Rohard, Philip of Nablus and Manasses. 
Until his death shortly before this time, it had included Barisan of Ibelin, 
husband of Philip’s half-sister, Helvis. Melisende arranged her remarriage 
to Manasses almost immediately, which strengthened the links within this 
group, but had the disadvantage of alienating the Ibelin heirs. These men 
apparently even refused to respond to Baldwin III’s summons to join the 
army which he took to Syria soon afterwards, on the grounds that they were 
in the queen’s part of the kingdom.” By 1151, in a confirmation of a grant 
made to the canons of the Holy Sepulchre in 1140, Mayer believes that the 
queen was effectively acting independently of Baldwin and was relying on 
her four key lay supporters, Amalric, here named for the first time as count 
of Jaffa, Manasses, Philip and Rohard the Elder.3° 

On 31 March 1152, the day after Easter Sunday, Baldwin therefore took 
steps to bring matters to a head, appearing in Jerusalem wearing a crown, a 
gesture which signalled his view that he was king in his own right. Although 
he did not try to make this a reality, he did negotiate a settlement with the 
queen which gave her Jerusalem, Nablus and the south, and left him Acre, 
‘Tyre and the north. Such a partition was too unstable to endure, and armed 
conflict began when Baldwin dismissed Manasses as constable and replaced 
him with Humphrey of Toron. Although the queen fortified Jerusalem 
and Nablus (left in the care of some of the nobles who still supported her, 
which most likely included Philip), she could not prevent the capture of 
Manasses in his castle at Mirabel, nor the fall of the city of Jerusalem. As 
William of Tyre described the situation, only a small number of nobles 
remained loyal to her during this crisis, among whom he names Amalric, 
Philip of Nablus and Rohard the Elder. Bottled up in the citadel, the queen 
had few options left to her, and was eventually obliged to give in. According 
to William of Tyre, ‘the queen was content with the city of Nablus and 
its territories and resigned Jerusalem, the head of the kingdom, to the lord 
king’. Baldwin then swore an oath that ‘he would not molest her in these 
possessions in perpetuity’. 

The chief victim of Baldwin’s coup was Manasses of Hierges, who was 
banished from the kingdom, an action prompted at least partly by Baldwin’s 
personal antipathy. Philip of Nablus, however, seems to have been implicitly 
built into the agreement with the queen, since she had received the city as 


36 RRH, no. 259. 37 Mayer, ‘Queen Melisende’, pp. 144-9. 
38 RRH, no. 268, 39 WT, pp. 779-80. 
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her dower, and Philip reappears in royal charters almost immediately on 
20 April.4° It must therefore be assumed that Philip continued to hold the 
fief directly from the queen, as he had done until 1152.4" He was certainly 
present at the siege of Ascalon in 1153, and must have brought with him 
the considerable forces owing from the fief, and he and his vassals were 
part of the royal forces which went to the relief of Banyas, under attack by 
Nar al-Din in June 1157, although he had left the army before the defeat at 
Jacob’s Ford on 19 June. Between 1155 and 1160 he was a regular signatory 
on the king’s charters, a number of which are general confirmations of 
previous privileges, evidently intended to tie the queen’s adherents into the 
new regime.‘+ Although during the same period Philip appeared on four 
grants made by Melisende and Amalric, as John La Monte made clear, after 
1152 Melisende issued no charters without mentioning the king, whereas 
her appearances in Baldwin’s charters are very irregular.‘ 

Melisende died on 1 September 1161 after a long illness. She had occu- 
pied the last nine years of her life with pious works, in particular with the 
endowment of religious houses, in which she had always been intensely 
interested, and she had taken no part in politics. Even so, she could not 
be discounted, for Baldwin felt unable to make any change in the posi- 
tion of Philip of Nablus while his mother remained active. Only on 31 
July 1161, by which time the queen was apparently no longer fully aware 
of her surroundings, did he remove Philip from Nablus, exchanging his 
lands and services for the fief of Transjordan in a major rearrangement of 
power within the kingdom.*® Melisende was not consulted; instead, her 
sister, Hodierna, dowager countess of ‘Tripoli, gave her consent. Philip’s 
new lordship included the castles of Montreal, Kerak, Ahamant (probably 
Amman) and Ain Mousa, with all their dependencies. It incorporated the 
lands of Ulric, viscount of Nablus, and his son Baldwin, which they had 
once possessed beyond the Jordan before they had exchanged them with 
the king, and the rights and rents owed by John Gothman in the region. 
In the case of the latter, Philip was to have the seigneurial revenues and 
other products, but homage was still to belong to the king. The king also 


4° RRH, no, 291. 

* On the fate of Melisende’s other supporters, see Mayer, ‘Queen Melisende’, pp. 175-8. 

? WT, p. 790. 

8 WT, pp. 828-30. It looks as though the king, over-confident after the relief of Banyas, had allowed 
some sections of the army to return home, including the contingent of Philip of Nablus, and that 
Nir al-Din took advantage of this perceived weakness. 

4 RRET, nos. 299, 306, 307s 309, 3255 344s 354s 355- 

45 RRH, nos. 308, 313, 332, 338. See J. L. La Monte, The Feudal Monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem 100-1291 (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), p. 17. 

16 Tabulae Ordinis Theutonici, no. 3; RRH, no. 366. 
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retained the tolls from Bedouins not native to the area, and the rights to 
any revenues that came from caravans crossing between Alexandria and 
Baghdad. 

Interpretation of this transaction is problematical. John of Ibelin’s figures 
for the respective knight service of the two fiefs assess Nablus at eighty- 
five knights, whereas Kerak and Montreal owed only forty. Les Lignages 
d Outremer, an even later source, includes Hebron (that is, Saint Abraham) 
in the exchange, which would add another twenty knights, but the charter 
recording the exchange makes no mention of this, and there is no definite 
evidence that it was part of the fief until 1177.47 Moreover, Baldwin incotr- 
porated some interesting caveats. Joshua Prawer has pointed out that the 
charter specified that John Gothman, who held lands in this region beyond 
the Jordan for which he had, until this time, done homage to the king, 
was obliged to provide service to Philip of Nablus, but would continue to 
do homage to the king. In other words, the king was insisting on direct 
contact with a rear vassal within the lordship of Transjordan. This provision 
may have arisen simply from John Gothman’s previous relationship with 
the king, but it could also be interpreted as a means of limiting the inde- 
pendence of a potentially dangerous tenant-in-chief, especially in view of 
Amalric’s attempt to strengthen links with rear vassals in the promulgation 
of the assise on liege homage during the next reign.** Finally, by retaining 
the tolls from the Bedouins and the caravans, Baldwin was reserving to the 
crown some of the most lucrative assets of the lordship.4? In this way, the 
king had the advantages of the income gained from the Bedouins, but 
none of the expense involved in defending the largely Syriac population, 
which lived in the vicinity of the great Frankish castles of the region, against 
attacks from nomads.°° 

On the other hand, this vast area was of vital strategic importance, 
territorially far greater than Nablus, for it extended from Amman in the 
north to the Red Sea in the south, a distance of about 275 kilometres. Within 
it were contained key fortresses for the defence of the kingdom, including 


47 See H. E. Mayer, ‘Die Herrschaftsbildung in Hebron’, ZDPV 101 (1985), 64~81. In 1166 Philip of 
Nablus donated two gastinae at Hebron to the canons of the Temple of the Lord (RRH, no. 422a), 
but there is no evidence that he possessed the lordship at this time. 

48 J, Prawer, Crusader Institutions (Oxford, 1980), p. 43. John Gothman appears to have been a close 
companion of the king, judging by his participation in Baldwin’s military expeditions of 1147 and 
1157: WT, pp. 729, 831. 

49 However, it does appear that the crown generally reserved nomadic Bedouin as its property, so 
perhaps it is a mistake to read too much into the provision in this case. Prawer, Crusader Institutions, 
p. 214. 

5° See Ellenblum, Frankish Rural Settlement, pp. 141-2, 221, on population distribution in the region. 
Equally, without the Syrians the economic viability of the castles would have been very doubtful. 
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Kerak, about seventeen kilometres east of the southern end of the Dead 
Sea, which Saladin tried in vain to capture in 1183 and 184.% According 
to William of Tyre, during the reign of King Fulk ‘a certain Pagan, whose 
cognomen was the Butler, lord of the region beyond the Jordan, on the 
same mountain on which the city [wrongly identified as Petra by William] 
was sited, established a castle in that part of the mountain which is less 
steep and which is adjacent to the nearby plain. Those who succeeded him, 
namely Maurice, his nephew, and Philip of Nablus, rendered the place more 
remarkable with a ditch and towers.’ Lordship of such formidable castles 
contrasts with Nablus which, at least in the time of King Fulk, was ‘an 
unfortifed town, lacking a wall and outworks and even a ditch’. Although 
by uss it had a magister castelli,*+ it could not have compared with Kerak. 
Moreover, frontier lords are notorious for their independence; a later lord 
of Transjordan, Reynald of Chatillon, famously told King Guy that ‘he was 
lord of his land, just as Guy was lord of his, and he had no truces with the 
Saracens’. Indeed, as has been seen, John of Ibelin considered the case for 
including the fief as one of his four great baronies of the kingdom. 

Philip of Nablus’ wealth and power were a consequence of Queen 
Melisende’s patronage, and he had opposed Baldwin III to the bitter end 
in 1152, yet he had then apparently been loyal for nearly a decade. Even 
so, the timing of the exchange — as Melisende lay dying — can hardly have 
been a coincidence, and the new arrangement has been seen at the least as 
suiting Baldwin better than the existing situation, if only because the king 
could now re-absorb Nablus into the royal demesne.** Moreover, he had to 
have an experienced warrior as lord of Transjordan because it was a position 
of immense responsibility, as can be seen by the increasing frequency with 


* For the importance of this to Saladin, see M. C. Barber, ‘Frontier Warfare in the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem: The Campaign of Jacob’s Ford, 1178-79’, in The Crusades and their Sources, ed. J. France 
and W. G, Zajac (Aldershot, 1998), p. 20. 

5° WT, p. 1056, On Kerak, see H. N. Kennedy, Crusader Castles (Cambridge, 1994), pp. 45-52, who 
describes it as the most impressive crusader castle of the mid-twelfth century. 

3 WT, p. 667. See also R. D. Pringle, “Town Defences in the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem’, in 
The Medieval City under Siege, ed. 1, A. Corfis and M. Wolfe (Woodbridge, 1995), p. 73. 

4 RRH, no. 303. 

5§ La Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr (1184-1197), ed. M. R. Morgan, Documents relatifs 4 l'histoire 

des croisades 14 (Paris, 1982), ch. 22, p. 36; The Conquest of Jerusalem and the Third Crusade, trans. 

P. W. Edbury (Aldershot, 1996), p. 29. 

S. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 1951-4), 11: 335 n. 1. Mayer, ‘Queen 

Melisende’, pp. 179-80. Mayer considers that Philip had been ‘compensated royally’, but also that 

‘the final account from the time of the civil war of 1152. . . was being settled here’, Bulst-Thiele, 

Sacrae Domus Templi Hierosolymitani Magistri, p. 80, sees no such connotation. The castles had been 

placed in ‘strong hands’ and the king had imposed ‘only minor restrictions’, Hamilton, “Women in 

the Crusader States’, p. 158 n. 80, is unequivocal, seeing Transjordan as a greater fief than Nablus 
and the exchange as to Philip’s advantage. 
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which the Military Orders were taking over frontier regions, It is, of course, 
possible that Maurice of Montreal had recently died and that the timing of 
the exchange, although convenient for the king, was not entirely dependent 
upon the state of his mother’s health. Maurice is a shadowy figure in the 
history of the kingdom, appearing in only one charter in 1152 and recorded 
only once during his lifetime by William of Tyre, as present at the siege of 
Ascalon the following year.°” According to Les Lignages d’Outremer, Pagan 
the Butler was Philip’s uncle and therefore Maurice would have been his 
cousin, making it possible that Philip was the nearest male relative and heir 
to the fief. It is unlikely that Baldwin would have allowed Philip of Nablus 
to have retained the lordship of both fiefs. However, there is no indepen- 
dent corroboration of the statement in Les Lignages, nor any mention of 
this in the 1161 charter. 

In fact, Baldwin did not long outlive his mother, for he died on 10 Febru- 
ary 1163 and was succeeded (on conditions) by his brother, Amalric, count 
of Jaffa and Ascalon. Whatever the possible ambiguities of his position 
under Baldwin III, Philip of Nablus had been closely linked to Amalric 
since the days of Melisende’s personal rule, and this association continued 
once Amalric became king. Moreover, soon afterwards, Guy Francigena, 
his brother, acceded to the powerful office of royal seneschal.® In 164 
and 1165 Philip witnessed three grants of privileges by Amalric, in the first 
two of which he is still designated de Neapoli and Neapolitanus, but in the 
third has become de Monte Regali.°? However, in January 1166 he joined 
the Order of the Temple. There must have been personal reasons for this 
decision, perhaps the death of Isabella, his wife, about whom nothing is 
known except for her appearance in a charter of 1155. Little is known either 
about his spiritual attitudes, except that in 1153 he and his family granted 
the lepers of the Order of Saint Lazarus the casal of Zaythar, together with 
ten carucates of land, and that he made a series of grants to the canons 
of the Temple of the Lord, including two gastinae in the territory of He- 
bron, three casalia at Coreb, Moab and Beteligene, and houses, vineyards 
and gardens at Montreal, presumably between 1161 and 1166 when he was 
lord of Transjordan.™ During this same period he also made a pilgrimage 
to the monastery of Saint Catherine at Mount Sinai, where he acquired a 
relic of the saint. Whatever Philip’s own motivations, his decision clearly 
had political and military implications, for the northern part of the fief 


57 RRH, no. 279; WT, p. 790. 588 RRH, no. 400. 

59 RRH, nos. 397, 400, 412. 6° RRH, no. 308. & RRH, nos. 308, 422a. 

§ A, de Bertrand de Broussillon, La Maison de Craon, ros0-r480: Etude historique accompagnée du 
Cartulaire de Craon, i (Paris, 1893), no. 138, p. 101. 
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of Transjordan, at Amman and the surrounding region, was conceded to 
the Temple at the same time. As his son Rainier had predeceased him, the 
remainder of the fief passed to his daughter Helena, and through her to her 
husband, Walter II] of Beirut.°? They had no male heirs, and after Walter's: 
death Transjordan was held by the successive husbands of the younger sis- 
ter, Stephania, Humphrey III of Toron (died c. 1173), Miles of Plancy (died 
1174) and Reynald of Chatillon (died 1187). 

These internal changes need to be placed in a wider strategic context. 
The loss of Edessa in 1144 and the failure of the Second Crusade in 1148-9 
were serious setbacks; the succession in 1146 of Zengi’s second son, Nir 
al-Din, to his father’s Syrian lands had further increased the pressure. Nar 
al-Din had defeated and killed Raymond of Antioch at the Battle of Inab 
in 1149 and, in 1154, he had taken Damascus. He was deterred from making 
further inroads into the northern states more by the threat of confrontation 
with a resurgent Byzantium under Emperor Manuel I (who had mounted 
expeditions to Antioch in 1158 and 1159) than by Frankish power. Even so, 
Nar al-Din continued to attack Antioch and Tripoli; in 1161 he captured 
Reynald of Chatillon, the ruler of Antioch, and in August 1164 he defeated 
a large Frankish army outside Harim, capturing the leaders and taking the 
fortress itself immediately afterwards. 

Yet despite the evident threat to Antioch, King Amalric’s chief focus 
throughout the 1160s was upon Egypt. This preoccupation can be demon- 
strated by looking at the time and resources spent on it, since between 
September 1163 and December 1169 he mounted five expeditions, the last 
two of which, at least, in October-January 1168-9 and October-December 
1169, wete serious attempts at conquest. ‘The strategic and material advan- 
tages of such a conquest are evident,® but there is no doubt that this policy 
prompted considerable misgivings among the Franks, culminating in the 
refusal of the Templars under their Master, Bertrand of Blancfort, to take 
part in the campaign which began in October 1168. William of Tyre suggests 
that this was either because they felt that Amalric had broken a promise 
to Shawar, the Egyptian vizier whom they had supported in the past, or 


% RRH, no, 454. This is a grant to the Order of St Lazarus of 18 November 1168, which Walter, ‘lord 
of Montreal’, made ‘for the soul of his wife, Helena’. 

64 See B. Hamilton, The Leper King and His Heirs: Baldwin IV and the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem 
(Cambridge, 2000), pp. 91-2, and H. E, Mayet, Die Kreuzfahrerherrschaft Montréal (Sobak): Jor- 
danien im 12 Jahrhundert, Abhandlungen des deutschen Palistinavereins 14 (Weisbaden, 1990), 
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6 See J, Richard, The Crusades c. 1071-c. r2gr, trans J. Birrell (Cambridge, 1999), pp. 183-90, for a 
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because of rivalry with the Hospitallers who, according to the archbishop, 
had been promised possession of Bilbais should the conquest succeed. 
Certainly the Templar Geoffrey Fulcher had been heavily involved in the 
negotiations with Shawar in 1167,°7 but the Templars may also have had 
genuine worries about the vulnerability of the northern states after the 
damage done by Nii al-Din. In the defeat at Harim in 1164 the Order had 
lost sixty brothers, while only seven had escaped,® 

Whatever the true reasons — and a mixture of motives cannot be ruled 
out — the Templar refusal raised an important issue of principle. Although 
the Military Orders were unlikely to refuse support to the king in times 
of crisis, nor were they so juridically independent as has often been 
suggested, he did not control them directly, for they were exempt or- 
ders, theoretically responsible to the papacy. In most European states the 
relationship of such orders to the crown was in practice the subject of 
compromise, but orders like the Cistercians did not deploy force, nor were 
they responsible for vital defences, so the issue was less crucial. Accord- 
ing to William of Tyre, Amalric had already clashed with the Templars 
over the surrender of what William calls ‘an impregnable cave’ beyond the 
Jordan to Shirkuh, Nar al-Din’s lieutenant in Egypt, in 1165 or 1166. The 
king had been on his way to help the defenders when he had heard that the 
fortress had fallen and was apparently so angry that he had hanged about 
twelve of the Templars responsible.”° Amalric reacted similarly in 1173, 
when a Templar knight killed an envoy from the Assassins with whom 
he had been negotiating. The king had the culprit seized and imprisoned, 
despite the protests of Odo of Saint Amand, the Master. William of Tyre 
claims that the king had intended to take up the whole issue of the posi- 
tion of the Military Orders with other rulers, but had died before he could 
do so.” 

Given the role of the Military Orders both in the Frankish armies and as 
guardians of the frontiers, it seems logical therefore that a forceful ruler such 
as Amalric would seek greater control over them. This is the context of the 
election of Philip of Nablus to the mastership of the Temple sometime in 
the week of 13-20 August 1169, following the death of the previous master, 


66 WT; pp. 917-18. 67 WT, p. 887. 

® Letter of Geoffrey Fulcher to Louis VI of France, 1164, in ‘Epistolarum Regis Ludovici VIL et 
variorum ad eum volumen’, RHGF 16: 62-3, no. 197. 

69 SeeJ. S.C. Riley-Smith, ‘The Templars and the Castle of Tortosa in Syria: An Unknown Document 
Concerning the Acquisition of the Fortress’, EHR 84 (1969), 280-2. 

7° WT, p.879. 7 WT, pp. 954-5. 
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Bertrand of Blancfort, on 2 January.”* Clearly pressure would have been 
put on the chapter to reach this choice, an approach which would have 
seemed quite natural to a king who had inherited his family’s expectation 
that the crown would play a large part in episcopal appointments.”?? The 
consequence was an immediate change of policy over Egypt. Although 
William of Tyre makes no mention of the Templars in the campaign of 
October-December 1169, mounted in conjunction with the Byzantines, 
the first appearance of Philip of Nablus as Master is as signatory to the 
royal grant of Bilbais to the Hospital, together with an annual revenue of 
150,000 bezants, on 20 August 1169, a grant which William of Tyre said 
had previously aroused the Templars’ jealousy.’4 Both the Masters of the 
Temple and the Hospital appear again on a grant of extensive privileges 
and quarters in Cairo and other Egyptian cities made to the Pisans on 17 
September 1169.75 In contrast, Bertrand of Blancfort does not appear on 
any charters connected with the Egyptian campaign after May 1168.7° 
However, sometime in mid-December 1169, after fruitlessly besieging 
Damietta for two months, the Franks decided to retreat. Not only did 
this failure concede Egypt to Shirkuh — with fatal long-term consequences 
for the kingdom of Jerusalem — but it also nearly ruined the Hospitallers, 
who had sunk so much of their resources into the campaign.”” Moreover, 
it entailed the abandonment of the joint attack with the Byzantine fleet, 
an action which, as Ralph-Johannes Lilie sees it, angered the Emperor 
Manuel. If the emperor's anger was to be appeased, then Amalric needed 
to build bridges, and to do this he took the unprecedented step of leaving 
the kingdom and travelling personally to Constantinople. Lilie believes, 
however, that he had relatively little support for this among the baronage 
of Jerusalem, who, indeed, do not seem to have wanted to participate in 
the embassy.”® If this is correct, then Amalric’s old ally, Philip of Nablus, 


? Philip appears without title on 13 August, but as Master on the 20th: RRH, nos. 465, 466. For 
the date of Bertrand’s death, see ‘Obituaire de Ja commanderie du Temple de Reims’, ed. E, de 
Barthélemy, in Afélanges historiques, Collection des documents inédits sur lhistoire de France, 5 
vols, (Paris, 1877-86), IV: 313. 

73 Mayer, ‘Queen Melisende’, pp. 117, 126-7. 

74 RRH, no. 466. Cf, RRH, no. 452, Amalric’s grant of October 1168, under which the Hospital would 

receive a rent of 100,000 bezants from Bilbais and 50,000 bezants from ten other named Egyptian 

cities. This is presumably the grant referred to in William of Tyre’s account. There are no Templar 
witnesses, 

RRH, nos. 466, 467. 76 RRH, no. 449. 

See J. S.C. Riley-Smith, The Knights of St Jon in Jerusalem and Cyprus c, 1050-1310 (London, 1967), 

pp. 61~2, 72-3. 

R.-J. Lilie, Byzantium and the Crusader States 1096-1204, tans. J. C. Morris and J. E. Ridings 

(Oxford, 1993), pp. 204~6; J. P. Phillips, Defenders of the Holy Land: Relations Between the Latin 

East and the West, 1119-1187 (Oxford, 1996), pp. 208-13, on the importance of this to Amalric, 
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again played a vital role, for he resigned the mastership of the Temple and 
in January or February 1171 set out for Constantinople by land in order 
to prepare the ground for Amalric’s arrival. The embassy succeeded in 
regaining Byzantine support for the Franks, but Philip of Nablus seems to 
have died during the visit, probably on 3 April 1171, since there is no evidence 
of his presence in the kingdom after his departure for Constantinople.79 

The prosopography of individuals in the twelfth century can be frustrat- 
ing and unsatisfying to the historian interested in human perceptions and 
emotions. Almost nothing is known about the personal feelings of Philip 
of Nablus; his life can only be reconstructed from the occasional chronicle 
reference and from the appearances of himself and his family in the sur- 
viving charters of the kingdom of Jerusalem. Nevertheless, his career does 
illuminate the complicated relationships between the monarchy, the nobi- 
lity and the Military Orders, the key element of which was the presence of 
a monarch with the means and the ability to utilize these often conflicting 
forces to best advantage in a society living constantly under the pressures 
imposed by frontier life. 


79 ‘Obituaire de la commanderie du Temple de Reims’, ed. Barthélemy, p. 318, gives the day, and he 
does not appear on any further documents after this, although there is no record of his successor as 
Master, Odo of St Amand, until 1173. It is not clear why it was necessary to resign for this mission; 
a later Master, Arnold of Torroja, on a mission to the west in 1184, did not do so. 
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A second incarnation in Frankish Jerusalem 
Benjamin Z. Kedar 





Ranieri, patron saint of Pisa, remains virtually unknown to historians of the 
Frankish Levant. One looks for him in vain even in so thorough a study as 
Reinhold Réhricht’s Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem of 1898, or in such 
wide-ranging a collection of contemporaneous pilgrim accounts as Sabino 
De Sandoli’s Itinera Hierosolymitana Crucesignatorum of 1978-84. This is 
so despite the fact that Ranieri lived in twelfth-century Jerusalem for many 
years, and his Life, written in Pisa by his disciple Benincasa a few years 
after his death, contains several bits of information pertinent to the history 
of the Frankish kingdom." Neither have historians of the medieval church 
noted the startlingly unique self-perceptions that Ranieri reached while in 
Jerusalem.” It is fitting therefore to introduce this extraordinary Christian 
in a Festschrift dedicated to a scholar whose contributions to the history of 
the crusading era and its spirituality have been so manifold, important and 
influential. 

A bon-vivant, lyre-playing yet literate son of a wealthy Pisan, young 
Ranieri came under the influence of the saintly Albert of Corsica, underwent 
an intense conversion and adopted a life of great austerity. While still a 
merchant, Ranieri sailed to the Frankish kingdom with some fellow Pisans. 
After a stay in Tyre he left for Jerusalem and became a hermit. Many years 
later he returned to Pisa, where his many miracles rendered him famous. 
He died there on 17 June 1160. 


* Luse the recent edition of the Vita sancti Rainerii confessoris de civitate pisana by R. Grégoire, San 
Ranieri di Pisa (1117-1160) in un ritratto agiografico inedito del secolo XLT, Biblioteca del Bollettino 
Storico Pisano. Collana Storica 36 (Ospedaletto, 1990), pp. 99-254 (hereafter quoted as VR). The 
work had been formerly printed, from a single manuscript, in Acta Sanctorum, Junii IV (Paris and 
Rome, 1867), pp. 345-81. Grégoire inserted the section numbers of the earlier edition into his own; 
in my footnotes the section numbers are followed by the page numbers of Grégoire’s edition. 

* For Ranieri in the west, see C. Morris, ‘San Ranieri of Pisa: The Power and Limitations of Sanctity 
in Twelfth-Century Italy’, JEH 45 (1994), 588-99. 
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This is the only certain date of Ranieri’s life, given by Bernardo Maragone, 
a contemporary, in his Annales Pisani} Since Ranieri’s biographer, Benin- 
casa, relates that some time after his arrival in Jerusalem the Lord ordered 
him to drink water only, and that he did so for more or less twenty years 
until his death,* it has been conjectured that he arrived in the Levant in 
about 1140.° It is possible, however, to date his arrival more precisely. Having 
described Ranieri’s behaviour aboard ship while on the way to the Levant, 
Benincasa goes on to relate an incident that took place before Lent in some 
unspecified town, and then reports that at Christmas Ranieri was in the 
church of the Blessed Mary in Tyre, where the bishop of Sidon officiated 
instead of the local archbishop, who had departed for Rome.*® Now, the 
archbishop of Tyre in the years 1135-45 was Fulcher of Angouléme, and it 
has been convincingly argued that he came to Rome in the fall of 1138 to ask 
for his pallium.7 It is plausible therefore to assume that Ranieri went east 
with the spring sailing of 1138 (if not earlier) and that in December of that 
year he was in Tyre. Ranieri’s return from Jerusalem to Pisa can be dated 
still more precisely, for Benincasa reports that he sailed home from Acre 
aboard the galley of the Pisan nobleman Ranieri Bottacci, who had been 
sent by his commune on a mission ‘in Menphyna Babilloniam’ — that is, to 
Egypt—and carried it out successfully.* Now it is known from other sources 
that the Pisan envoy Ranieri Bottacci concluded a commercial treaty with 
Fatimid Egypt in February 1154 and on 10 May of that year obtained in 
Antioch privileges for the commune of Pisa. We may conclude therefore 
that our Ranieri stayed in the kingdom of Jerusalem between 1138 and 1154. 

What light does Benincasa’s Life of Ranieri shed on the realities of life 
in Outremer of that period? First, we learn something about a merchant’s 
routine. On his way to the east ‘to trade and make profit’, Ranieri — still 
dressed as a layman — fasted for days, but nevertheless ‘did not neglect to 
row vigorously or perform continually the tasks requisite aboard ship’.’° 


3 Bernardo Maragone, Avmales Pisani, ed. M. L, Gentile in RISNS 6.2 (Bologna, 1930-6), pp. 22-3. 
The chronicler refers to Ranieri as ‘Ranerius Sciacca’, venerated as saint on land and sea. 

‘VR, 34, p. 131. 

5 See for instance N. Caturegli, ‘Ranieri di Pisa’, in Bibliotheca Sanctorum, 13 vols. (Rome, 1961-70), 
ut 37; D. H. Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 4th edn, (Oxford, 1997), p. 422. 

6 VR, 26, pp. 123-4. 

7 See J. G. Rowe, ‘The Papacy and the Ecclesiastical Province of Tyre (1100-1187)’, Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library 43 (1960-1), 181. 

® VR, 59-61, pp. 157-60. 

9 W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au moyen age, trans. F. Raynaud, 2 vols, (Leipzig, 1885-6), 
t: 392~3; S, Scalfati, ‘Bottacci, Ranieri’, in Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, 55 vols. to date (Rome, 
1960--), 13: 387-9; M-L. Favreau-Lilie, Die Haliener im Heiligen Land vom ersten Krenzzug bis zum 
Tode Heinrichs von Champagne (1098-1197) (Amsterdam, 1989), p. 166. 

10 VR, 22, pp. 120-4. 
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Thus we see that a merchant was expected to do a sailor's chores during the 
crossing; apparently there was as yet no clear-cut differentiation between 
the two roles. Later we learn that Ranieri possessed a chest in which he 
kept his money and which, probably already in Outremer, he once opened 
in order to count his bezants. With the approach of Lent he set out to sell 
cheese in the market." Benincasa does not mention where Ranieri obtained 
his ‘purchasable cheese’. He may have brought it from Pisa, for export of 
cheese from Italy to the Levant is known from other sources.” Neither 
does Benincasa spell out at which market Ranieri intended to do business; 
possibly it was one of the markets of Tyre, the city in which the next incident 
occurs. In any case, no transaction took place, as Ranieri had a vision in 
which the Lord told him to give away his worldly possessions. Ranieri 
sent back to Pisa by trustworthy messengers the goods of the societates he 
held" — and thus we learn that, like so many merchants of his day, Ranieri 
entered into commenda partnerships by which he received funds or goods 
from investors who remained in Pisa. Since in Pisa both a unilateral and a 
bilateral commenda was called societas,'4 we remain in the dark with regard 
to the exact nature of Ranieri’s partnerships. 

We learn also about some facets of life in Jerusalem, where Ranieri ar- 
rived on the Easter that followed the Christmas he spent in Tyre. He came 
to Jerusalem with his fellow Pisan merchants but left them in order to 
become a hermit, walking henceforth barefoot and clad in a hair shirt. As 
Ranieri’s erstwhile companions were looking everywhere for him, he hid 
for eight days, until they left town, with the recluses who lived atop the 
walls of Jerusalem. The existence of such recluses has been known for 
some time. Gerard of Nazareth mentions the Hungarian priest Cosmas, 
who shut himself in a cell on the top of Jerusalem’s walls — he appears as 
a witness to a charter of 1135 that paves the way for the construction of 
a Hungarian hospice in Jerusalem — and Conrad of Montferrat laments 
in 1188 that, after Saladin’s conquest a year earlier, the walls of Jerusalem 
were bereft of the hermits who had inhabited them. Benincasa relates 


™ VR, 23, p. 121. 

* See for instance A. Schaube, Handekgeschichte der romanischen Volker des Mittelmeergebietes bis zum 
Ende der Kreuzziige (Munich and Berlin, 1906), p. 185. 

3B VR, 24, p. 123. 

™ See R. S, Lopez and I. W. Raymond, Medieval Trade in the Mediterranean World (New York, 1955), 
Pp. 175, 180-1; D. Herlihy, Pisa in the Early Renaissance: A Study in Urban Growth (New Haven and 
London, 1958), p. 208. 

SVR, 30, p. 127. 

16 See Gerard of Nazareth, De conversatione virorum Dei in Terra Sancta morantium, ch. 9, in B. Z. 
Kedar, ‘Gerard of Nazareth, a Neglected Twelfth-Century Writer in the Latin East’, DOP 37 (1983), 
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Ranieri, patron saint of Pisa, remains virtually unknown to historians of the 
Frankish Levant. One looks for him in vain even in so thorough a study as 
Reinhold Réhricht’s Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem of 1898, or in such 
wide-ranging a collection of contemporaneous pilgrim accounts as Sabino 
De Sandoli’s Itinera Hierosolymitana Crucesignatorum of 1978-84. This is 
so despite the fact that Ranieri lived in twelfth-century Jerusalem for many 
years, and his Life, written in Pisa by his disciple Benincasa a few years 
after his death, contains several bits of information pertinent to the history 
of the Frankish kingdom.’ Neither have historians of the medieval church 
noted the startlingly unique self-perceptions that Ranieri reached while in 
Jerusalem.’ It is fitting therefore to introduce this extraordinary Christian 
in a Festschrift dedicated to a scholar whose contributions to the history of 
the crusading era and its spirituality have been so manifold, important and 
influential. 

A bon-vivant, lyre-playing yet literate son of a wealthy Pisan, young 
Ranieri came under the influence of the saintly Albert of Corsica, underwent 
an intense conversion and adopted a life of great austerity. While still a 
merchant, Ranieri sailed to the Frankish kingdom with some fellow Pisans. 
After a stay in Tyre he left for Jerusalem and became a hermit. Many years 
later he returned. to Pisa, where his many miracles rendered him famous. 
He died there on 17 June 1160. 


* Luse the recent edition of the Vita sancti Rainerii confessoris de civitate pisana by R. Grégoire, San 
Ranieri di Pisa (1117-1160) in un ritratto agiografico inedito del secolo XIII, Biblioteca del Bollettino 
Storico Pisano, Collana Storica 36 (Ospedaletto, 1990), pp. 99-254 (hereafter quoted as VR). The 
work had been formerly printed, from a single manuscript, in Acta Sanctorum, Junii IV (Paris and 
Rome, 1867), pp. 345-81. Grégoire inserted the section numbers of the earlier edition into his own; 
in my footnotes the section numbers are followed by the page numbers of Grégoite’s edition. 

* For Ranieri in the west, see C. Mortis, ‘San Ranieri of Pisa: The Power and Limitations of Sanctity 
in Twelfth-Century Italy’, JEH 45 (1994), 588-99. 
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This is the only certain date of Ranieri’s life, given by Bernardo Maragone, 
a contemporary, in his Annales Pisani} Since Ranieri’s biographer, Benin- 
casa, relates that some time after his arrival in Jerusalem the Lord ordered 
him to drink water only, and that he did so for more or less twenty years 
until his death,* it has been conjectured that he arrived in the Levant in 
about 1140. It is possible, however, to date his arrival more precisely. Having 
described Ranieri’s behaviour aboard ship while on the way to the Levant, 
Benincasa goes on to relate an incident that took place before Lent in some 
unspecified town, and then reports that at Christmas Ranieri was in the 
church of the Blessed Mary in Tyre, where the bishop of Sidon officiated 
instead of the local archbishop, who had departed for Rome.® Now, the 
archbishop of Tyre in the years 1135-45 was Fulcher of Angouléme, and it 
has been convincingly argued that he came to Rome in the fall of 1138 to ask 
for his pallium.7 It is plausible therefore to assume that Ranieri went east 
with the spring sailing of 1138 (if not earlier) and that in December of that 
year he was in Tyre. Ranieri’s return from Jerusalem to Pisa can be dated 
still more precisely, for Benincasa reports that he sailed home from Acre 
aboard the galley of the Pisan nobleman Ranieri Bottacci, who had been 
sent by his commune on a mission ‘in Menphyna Babilloniam’ — that is, to 
Egypt—and carried it out successfully.® Now it is known from other sources 
that the Pisan envoy Ranieri Bottacci concluded a commercial treaty with 
Fatimid Egypt in February 1154 and on 10 May of that year obtained in 
Antioch privileges for the commune of Pisa.2 We may conclude therefore 
that our Ranieri stayed in the kingdom of Jerusalem between 1138 and 1154. 

What light does Benincasa’s Life of Ranieri shed on the realities of life 
in Outremer of that period? First, we learn something about a merchant’s 
routine. On his way to the east ‘to trade and make profit’, Ranieri — still 
dressed as a layman — fasted for days, but nevertheless ‘did not neglect to 
row vigorously or perform continually the tasks requisite aboard ship’.’° 


3 Bernardo Maragone, Anmales Pisani, ed. M. L. Gentile in RISNS 6.2 (Bologna, 1930-6), pp. 22-3. 
The chronicler refers to Ranieri as ‘Ranerius Sciacca’, venerated as saint on land and sea: 

‘VR, 34, p. 131. 

5 See for instance N. Caturegli, ‘Ranieri di Pisa’, in Brbliotheca Sanctorum, 13 vols. (Rome, 1961-70), 
ut: 37; D. H, Farmer, The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, 4th edn. (Oxford, 1997), p. 422. 

6 VR, 26, pp. 123-4. 

7 See J. G. Rowe, “The Papacy and the Ecclesiastical Province of Tyre (1100-1187), Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library 43 (1960-1), 181. 

8 VR, 59-61, pp. 157-Go. 

9 W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant an moyen dge, trans. F, Raynaud, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1885-6), 
1: 392-3; S. Scalfati, ‘Bottacci, Ranieri’, in Dizionario biografico degli Italiani, 55 vols. to date (Rome, 
1960-), 13: 387-93 M-L. Favreau-Lilie, Die Italiener im Heiligen Land vom ersten Krenzaug bis zum 
Tode Heinrichs von Champagne (1098-1197) (Amsterdam, 1989), p. 166. 

© VR, 22, pp. 120-1. 
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Thus we see that a merchant was expected to do a sailor’s chores during the 
crossing; apparently there was as yet no clear-cut differentiation between 
the two roles. Later we learn that Ranieri possessed a chest in which he 
kept his money and which, probably already in Outremer, he once opened 
in order to count his bezants. With the approach of Lent he set out to sell 
cheese in the market.” Benincasa does not mention where Ranieri obtained 
his ‘purchasable cheese’. He may have brought it from Pisa, for export of 
cheese from Italy to the Levant is known from other sources.” Neither 
does Benincasa spell out at which market Ranieri intended to do business; 
possibly it was one of the markets of Tyre, the city in which the next incident 
occurs. In any case, no transaction took place, as Ranieri had a vision in 
which the Lord told him to give away his worldly possessions. Ranieri 
sent back to Pisa by trustworthy messengers the goods of the societates he 
held” — and thus we learn that, like so many merchants of his day, Ranieri 
entered into commenda partnerships by which he received funds or goods 
from investors who remained in Pisa. Since in Pisa both a unilateral and a 
bilateral commenda was called societas,'* we remain in the dark with regard 
to the exact nature of Ranieri’s partnerships. 

We learn also about some facets of life in Jerusalem, where Ranieri ar- 
rived on the Easter that followed the Christmas he spent in Tyre. He came 
to Jerusalem with his fellow Pisan merchants but left them in order to 
become a hermit, walking henceforth barefoot and clad in a hair shirt. As 
Ranieri’s erstwhile companions were looking everywhere for him, he hid 
for eight days, until they left town, with the recluses who lived atop the 
walls of Jerusalem. The existence of such recluses has been known for 
some time. Gerard of Nazareth mentions the Hungarian priest Cosmas, 
who shut himself in a cell on the top of Jerusalem’s walls — he appears as 
a witness to a charter of 1135 that paves the way for the construction of 
a Hungarian hospice in Jerusalem — and Conrad of Montferrat laments 
in 1188 that, after Saladin’s conquest a year earlier, the walls of Jerusalem 
were bereft of the hermits who had inhabited them. Benincasa relates 


1 VR, 23, p. 121. 

7 See for instance A. Schaube, Handehgeschichte der romanischen Volker des Mittelmeergebietes bis zum 
Ende der Kreuzatige (Munich and Berlin, 1906), p. 185. 

3 VR, 24, p. 123. 

4 See R. S, Lopez and I. W. Raymond, Medieval Trade in the Mediterranean World (New York, 1955), 
Pp. 175, 180-1; D. Herlihy, Pisa in the Early Renaissance: A Study in Urban Growth (New Haven and 
London, 1958), p. 208. 

% VR, 30, p. 127. 

16 See Gerard of Nazareth, De conversatione virorum Dei in Terra Sancta morantium, ch. 9, in B. Z. 
Kedar, ‘Gerard of Nazareth, a Neglected Twelfth-Century Writer in the Latin East’, DOP 37 (1983), 
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that there were many of them in Ranieri’s days.” One of them frequently 
invited Ranieri to eat and drink wine with him, but, once Ranieri vowed 
to drink only water, he was told that he was no longer welcome. Hence- 
forward Ranieri took lodgings with a pious Roman matron who treated 
him as her only son and prepared his meals. He spent much time in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre and received there any amount of alms from 
worshippers, until the Lord forbade him to collect more than twenty-nine 
coins.” In Jerusalem’s market one could purchase bread of different quali- 
ties; for seven years Ranieri used to buy a mouldy loaf and bring it to the 
matron’s dwellings.”° We hear also of Jerusalem’s cold winters, with Ranieri 
plodding barefoot, in deep snow, from one church to another.” 

In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, where Ranieri spent much time 
praying at the Tomb itself, he was distressed by his inability to understand 
the divine service of the Armenians that took place there; then God made 
him comprehend it better than he had ever understood the Latin one.” 
(No other oriental Christians are mentioned in the Life). He asked the 
canons of the Sepulchre to permit him to spend Lent at their sanctuary of 
Quarantena, the traditional site of Christ’s forty-day fast, where the brothers 
had to perform manual labour. Once, on Christmas Eve, as ‘all the people 
of that kingdom’ were about to assemble in Bethlehem, Ranieri realized that 
he was still in Jerusalem at Nones and made great haste to reach Bethlehem 
before Vespers but, miraculously transported, he got there even as the ninth 
hour was striking.*+ The distance from Jerusalem to Bethlehem’s Church 
of the Nativity amounts to about nine kilometres; the fact that Ranieri 
worried that he would not be able to cover it between Nones and Vespers 
suggests that he was in rather frail physical condition. 

From Jerusalem, Ranieri undertook three longer trips, one ‘ad sanctum 
Abramium’ (that is, to Hebron), the others to Nazareth and Mount Tabor. 
He went to Hebron hoping that God would show him there how to relieve 


72, repr. in Kedar, The Franks in the Levant, rth to r4th Centuries (Aldershot, 1993), Iv: p. 72: Le 
Cartulaire du chapitre du Saint-Sépulcre de Jérusalem, ed. G. Bresc-Bautier, Documents relatifs A 
histoire des croisades publiés par l’Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres 15 (Paris, 1984), no. 
TOL, p. 220; Cart., no. 858, 1: 531. Also, Orderic Vitalis refers to the ‘fideles reclusos qui coelesti 
theoriae in muris Ierusalem intendebant’, The Ecclesiastical History, 13.33, ed. M. Chibnall, 6 vols, 
(Oxford, 1968-80), vt: 496 (the English translation is inaccurate). 

7 VR, 34, p. 132. B VR, 30, 34~5, G1, pp. 128, 132, 159. 

VR, 35, pp. 132-3. Grégoire assumes (/6id,, p. 133, footnote) that thirty coins may have recalled the 

remuneration of Judas Iscariot’s treason. 

VR, 52, pp. 149-50. tT VR, 57; Pp. 154-5. 7? VR, 30, pp. 127-8. 

VR, 40, pp. 137-8. Patriarch William of Jerusalem donated Quarantena to the canons of the Holy 

Sepulchre in 1133-4. Cartulaire du chapitre du Saint-Sépulere, no. 21, pp. 77-8. 

*4 VR, 53, p. 151. 
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the acute pain in his mouth and arm that a small, flying animal had inflicted 
on him while upon Jerusalem’s walls, a pain that did not pass after the sting 
was extracted from his mouth and that no medicine could mitigate. The 
road from Jerusalem to Hebron, so relates Benincasa, was especially rough: 
horses lost their iron horseshoes, and men and women who walked there 
on foot often returned without soles to their shoes. Another danger lurking 
there was that of the Ascalonitans — which means that even several years 
after the erection, in about 1134, of the castle of Bethgibelin along the 
Ascalon—Hebron road, Muslim raiders from Fatimid Ascalon were feared 
by Franks and pilgrims travelling between Jerusalem and Hebron,” (The 
Life does not spell out why the Ascalonite were dangerous and makes 
no mention of Saracens at all). Nevertheless, Ranieri took to this road 
barefoot and yet came to no harm. He made his way in the company of 
other pilgrims, and a pious man from the region of Pisa, by the name of 
Homo Dei, carried for him the caskets that contained the alms he had been 
given. Unfortunately Benincasa does not waste a word about what Ranieri 
saw in Hebron. He does relate, however, that when Homo Dei returned 
to Jerusalem, his feet were gravely injured, his shins and hips immensely 
swollen and bursting with pus. Despite the unbearable stench, Ranieri 
treated his ailing companion faithfully”* ~ not unlike another Jerusalemite 
hermit, Alberic, who washed a leper’s feet and, when the water mixed with 
pus made him sick, forced himself to plunge his face into the foul liquid 
and draw in some part of it.?7 

The priests serving in the church of Nazareth, aware of Ranieri’s saint- 
liness, allowed him to stay there at whichever hour of the day or night he 
chose to. Ranieri remained there all night long to complete his prayers, 
with the church door firmly locked from the outside. Benincasa, obviously 
repeating what he heard from Ranieri, remarks here that ‘the transmarine 
clerics celebrate Nocturn at the first crow of the cock and, upon completing 
the service, go back to sleep in their own abodes’.”8 

While under way to Mount Tabor he came upon two animals ‘which the 
common people call /onzas’.”? Now, lonza or lonca is an enigmatic creature 
of Outremer, hitherto known from its appearance in the Tiactatus de locis 


*5 Benincasa’s casual mention of the fear inspired by the Ascalonitans indicates that William of Tyre’s 
explicit statements that Bethgibelin and other castles erected in the 1130s and early 1140s around 
Ascalon were intended to block raids from that Egyptian-ruled stronghold (WT, 14.8, 22, 15.24, 
pp. 640, 660, 706-7) should be taken at face value. This would call for some modification of the 
argument advanced by R. Ellenblum, Frankish Rural Settlement in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
(Cambridge, 1998), pp. 15-17. 

26 VR, 30-2, pp. 128-30. 7 Gerard of Nazareth, De conversatione virorum Dei, ch. 11, p. 72. 

8 VR, 38, pp.135-6. 9 VR, 47, p. 145. 
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et statu terre sancte, the systematic description of the Frankish kingdom 
of Jerusalem in the years preceding the Battle of Hattin, and in the works 
based on it. The Tiactatus describes this creature as ‘a certain most ferocious 
animal from whose ferocity no animal can be safe and which, as they say, 
frightens the lion’.3° Benincasa solves the mystery. For him, /onzas are none 
other than hyenas, ‘faster and bolder than lions’, who are engendered by a 
leopard and a lioness or by a lion and a leopardess. He adds that, far from 
being afraid of people, they attack them and tear to pieces those they lay 
hold of. But when Ranieri saw them from afar lurking on both sides of 
the desert way he was taking, he continued to move forward fearlessly, and 
the animals received him as if he were a friend, heads lowered and tails 
clinging caressingly to him.” The incident figures in the cycle of episodes 
from San Ranieri’s life that Andrea Bonaiuti da Firenze painted in the 1370s 
in Pisa’s Camposanto. The cycle is evidently based on Benincasa’s Life; but 
Bonaiuti, obviously unfamiliar with the way a hyena looks, painted two 
somewhat strange-looking leopards kneeling before the saint.” 

We have seen that in 1154 Ranieri sailed home from Acre aboard the 
galley of the Pisan nobleman Ranieri Bottacci, who had been on an offi- 
cial mission to Egypt and Antioch. The question has been raised whether 
Bottacci also stopped in the kingdom of Jerusalem and discussed there a 
grant of privileges for his commune.*} Benincasa’s Life provides a definite 
answer to the first part of the question. We are told that Bottacci sailed 
from Alexandria to Joppe, ‘now commonly called laffa’, and ascended to 
Jerusalem with some of his followers who had vowed to go there on pil- 
grimage. In the Church of the Holy Sepulchre he encountered Ranieri for 
the first time. Later he and his party continued to ‘the holy river’ — that 
is, the Jordan — and on their way back he asked Ranieri to intercede for 
him with the Lord that he might return home safely, unharmed by the 
pirates who were poised to attack him. He then sailed from Jaffa to Acre, 
where he was joined by Ranieri, who had in the meantime received God’s 
permission to leave Jerusalem and return home. While on the high seas, 
Bottacci’s galley was approached by two Pisan galleys in the service of the 
emperor of Constantinople — that is, Emperor Manuel Comnenus. These 
Pisans invited Bottacci to come to the emperor, who was nearby, but as 


3° See B. Z. Kedar, ‘The Tiactatus de locis et statu sancte terre ierosolimitane’, in The Crusades and 
their Sources. Essays Presented to Bernard Hamilton, ed, J. France and W. G. Zajac (Aldershot, 1998), 
p. 128. 

H OVR, 47, p. 145. 

2 The scene is reproduced in G. Kaftal, Saints in Italian Art, 3 vols. (Florence, 1952-85), t: Iconagraphy 
of the Saints in Tuscan Painting, col. 877-8, fig. 988: 3. 

3 Favreau-Lilie, /taliener, p. 166. The author presumes that Bottacci did hold such discussions, 
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Bottacci was not empowered by his commune to meet Manuel, he was by 
no means willing to do so. When it transpired that they intended to force 
him to approach the emperor and Ranieri became aware of the situation, 
he advised Bottacci to order his men to start rowing. Ranieri gave them his 
blessing, and consequently the hostile galleys, though in hot pursuit, were 
soon left far behind as if unable to move, and Bottacci’s men lost sight of 
them. The miraculous escape reminds us that we are reading a saint's Life; 
Bottacci’s unwillingness to meet Emperor Manuel should be understood 
against the background of the growing chill in Pisan-Byzantine relations 
that came about at that time. 
oe, 

Thus Ranieri’s Life is a source of some value for the history of the Frankish 
kingdom. But its main importance lies in the light it sheds on the extraor- 
dinary figure of Ranieri himself. He is not the only hermit of the Frankish 
kingdom whose biography has come down to us, Gerard of Nazareth — an 
exact contemporary of Ranieri, who appears in the sources for the last time 
in 1161 — wrote the De conversatione virorum Dei in Terra Sancta morantium, 
in which at least twenty-one hermits and holy men were portrayed.}® But 
whereas the lives of these men are known only through the jejune sum- 
maries of some chapters of Gerard’s work that the Magdeburg Centuriators 
saw fit to prepare in the mid-sixteenth century, Ranieri is the subject of a 
full-fledged, detailed biography, written soon after his death that survives 
in two manuscripts of the late thirteenth and mid-fourteenth centuries. 
There are many similarities between Gerard’s Men of God and Ranieri, 
and one is left wondering whether Gerard might have dedicated to Ranieri 
one of the chapters the Centuriators did not choose to summarize. 

Ranieri’s Life, unlike the summaries of Gerard’s biographies, enables us 
to follow his staggering spiritual progress step by step. Still in Pisa, he 
undergoes a profound conversion that leaves him temporarily blind. While 
aboard ship with his merchandise on his way to the east, he prays to God to 
be divested of all his belongings and be allowed to assume a long hairshirt. 
In the wake of his arrival in the east he has visions of the Lord ordering 
him to give away his possessions and, on the same day that the Lord was 
stripped naked on Calvary, to divest himself of the hairshirt he had asked 


34 VR, 59-63, pp. 157-62. 

35 On Pisa’s dissociation from Byzantium and its reasons, see Favreau-Lilie, [taliener, pp. 166-7. 

36 It is to Andrew Jotischky’s great credit to have realized that Ranieri and Gerard’s holy men form 
part of the same phenomenon, See A. Jotischky, The Perfection of Solitude. Hermits and Monks in 
the Crusader States (University Park, Penn., 1995), pp. 169, 171-3, 177. His recapitulation of some 
episodes of Ranieri’s Life is not, however, always accurate. 
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for. Ranieri duly sends his commenda goods back to his partners and writes 
to his sister Bella instructing her to dispose of his patrimony as she sees 
fit.3” 

Now portents and visions start to follow swiftly upon one another. In 
Tyre, in the church of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Ranieri hears the bishop 
of Sidon announce in his Christmas sermon that ‘God is now among us 
and has put on the flesh of one of you for the salvation of all Christians’. 
The many Pisans present, so relates Benincasa, are greatly amazed by these 
words and, as they look around, their eyes come to rest on Ranieri. In the 
same church Ranieri later has a nightly vision of the Virgin, who announces 
that his body will find its final rest in her church in Pisa. On the subsequent 
Good Friday he comes to Calvary, hands out his clothes to the priest and the 
poor and then ‘nude and without trousers’ offers his hairshirt and psalter at 
the altar; the priest returns both to him. Ranieri, clad solely in his hairshirt, 
spends the following night in the Lord’s Temple — that is, the Dome of 
the Rock — and soon its priest learns through a thrice-repeated vision that 
‘God who was stripped today on Calvary is now stripped in this Temple 
for the salvation of the Christian people.’ When the priest calls upon the 
congregated worshippers to search for him within the edifice, insisting that 
he must be therein, Ranieri flees.3* For him, what the bishop hinted at in 
Tyre at Christmas, the priest of the Lord’s Temple spells out at Easter. 

Soon visions are supplemented by auditions. For instance, on one occa- 
sion Ranieri hears a voice telling him to return from Hebron to Jerusalem; 
on another he is told which alms to receive;3? while praying in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre his body begins to exude a pleasant odour; praying 
in the Lord’s Temple he sees a small, white dove that flutters towards his 
right ear, and feels the Holy Spirit enter him in this guise; in Nazareth and 
Quarantena the Devil unsuccessfully attempts to obstruct his prayers.*° 

His experiences became still more remarkable during his Lent fast at 
Quarantena, as he is saying the Psalter especially for his father, Glandulf, 
his mother, Mingarda, and his sister, Bella, as well as for his master the priest 
Henry, for John of Corsica and for Bernard the shoemaker. While saying 
the verse of the Psalter that, according to the Latin rendering of the Bible, 
reads: ‘You made Maan little less than the angels’ (Psalms 8:6), his voice is 
stifled and, despite all efforts, he cannot utter a word. Then the smell of 
incense comes out of his mouth and nostrils, and with it a resonant voice, 
much different from his own, that tells him, idiosyncratically paraphrasing 


7 VR, 22-5, pp. 120-3. The name of Ranieri’s sister is spelled ouc in VR, 41, p. 38. 
8 VR, 26-9, pp. 123-7. 9 VR, 32, 35, pp. 130, 132-3. 
4° VR, 36, 37, 39, 40, PP. 133-4) 136-7, 138. 
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Psalms 8:6—7: ‘I made myself less than my angels, I crowned you with glory 
and honour, and I set you over all my works’. Soon afterwards Ranieri’s 
exalted standing is revealed still more explicitly when the voice tells him: 
‘Glory to the Father in you, glory to the Son in you, glory to the Holy 
Spirit in you.’#* A shaken Ranieri closes the Psalter and avers, kneeling, 
that he does not deserve that God should speak through his mouth. He is 
immediately answered: ‘Hear me, my son. Iam God your creator, I created 
you from your mother’s womb. I am the resurrection of the dead: therefore 
I have chosen you to manifest my power in you, in this generation and 
people, in my city and yours, and in my Christian people. I have thus 
established you in Zion that you might be a leader and a prince over my 
Christian people.’ Finally, when Ranieri says the litany for the saints, 
God says: ‘Let my mother come and adore me in you; let my Michael 
come, Gabriel and Raphael and all my angels, and adore me in you. Let 
my patriarchs and prophets come, and adore me in you. Let my Peter come 
and adore me in you. Let my Paul come, and adore me in you.’ Taking him 
in this way through the various martyrs, confessors, virgins, widows and 
married women, he concludes: ‘Because of the Psalter that I read today over 
you, I shall let come today before the presence of my glory your father, your 
mother and your sister, your master the priest Henry, John of Corsica, and 
Bernard the shoemaker.’ The all-Christian sphere and Ranieri’s private 
one are thus closely intertwined. 

Henry may have been the master who taught Ranieri to read the Psalter; 
Benincasa does not divulge the identity of John of Corsica or the shoe- 
maker Bernard. He does relate that God’s conversation with Ranieri was 
a long-drawn-out one, lasting from morning to midday. Benincasa adds 
that Ranieri told him that by explaining through his (Ranieri’s) mouth the 
entire Psalter, God bestowed on him what he had never conferred upon 
any angel or saint [and, according to another version: upon his mother or 
upon any angel or saint], and then reiterates that God called on these to 
adore him in Ranieri. Here Benincasa reveals that Ranieri met with the 
disapproval of people who, misunderstanding his words, claimed he was 
glorifying himself and ‘setting himself before’## God’s mother, angels and 
saints. Benincasa does not explain why he thinks that the latter charge was 
rooted in misapprehension. He goes on to relate that Ranieri aroused the ire 
of a priest at Quarantena, who told him that the Devil is always in church 
and, like Ranieri, always fasts. In the wake of a nightly vision Ranieri called 


# VR, 41, pp. 138-9. # VR, 42, p. 140. 8 VR, 44, pp. 141-2. 
44 Grégoire’s edition has proponit: VR, 45, p. 143. I follow here Acta Sanctorum, Junii IV, p. 355, which 
has: preponit. 
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upon the priest to do penance as his life was drawing to its close; the priest 
was derisive; soon thereafter he left Quarantena and disappeared forever.*° 

Ranieri then ascends Mount ‘Tabor — at this stage Benincasa refers to 
him as ‘God’s holy hermit’ — and, when the abbot and the monks retire 
for their afternoon nap, he contemplates the Transfiguration and suddenly 
sees Moses, Elias and Jesus, the latter in a splendour seven times brighter 
than that of the sun. Upon his return to Jerusalem he has a vision of the 
Lord, who shows him three candles, of which the middle one is much 
taller than the others. The Lord explains that they stand for his three holy 
places, Quarantena, the Sepulchre and Mount Tabor, with the Sepulchre 
the pre-eminent of the three. Ranieri, having seen the lesser two sites, is 
therefore called upon to remain at the Sepulchre — which he does, leaving 
it only to eat and sleep. 

Soon Ranieri’s first miracle takes place. He invites a pauper to share his 
bread; the pauper leaves sated and grateful, but the bread remains almost 
whole. This is repeated nine times, and God tells the thankful Ranieri: 
‘As I sated five thousand people from five loaves, and some bread was left 
over, so have you sated today, from me, ten men by a single loaf which you 
preserved almost in its entirety. Therefore today I have made you like me.’4 
But when Ranieri seeks to cure some of Jerusalem’s sick by laying hands 
on them, God forbids him to do so, explaining that ‘in these lands’ this 
honour is reserved to his mother; but he will lead Ranieri to another place 
and cure many people through his ministry. This, comments Benincasa, 
we know to have happened in innumerable cases, referring of course to the 
miracles Ranieri wrought in Pisa both before and after his death.“ 

Next, Ranieri expiates the sins of others. As he is praying in the Sepulchre 
for the Church and its priests, he hears God responding, once again through 
his own mouth: ‘I have given the priests into the hands of Satan’. Ranieri — 
whom Benincasa calls at this stage ‘intercessor noster’ — sinks to the ground 
and, tearing his hair, exclaims: ‘O Lord, since we are following in their 
footsteps, are not the people betrayed as well? And what will happen to 
monks and canons?’ God answers: ‘Should the canons and monks do what 
they promise, they will come to me; if not, they will be lumped with the 
others’, A thunderstruck Ranieri is unable to pray or do anything for eight 
days. Then the word of God comes unto him — we see that Benincasa uses 
here the language of the Old Testament — telling him to do penance for the 


® VR, 44-6, pp. 142-4. 46 VR, 47-9, pp. 144-7. 47 VR, 50, pp. 147-8. 

48 VR, 55, p. 152. The wider context of this passage, as well as the relation between Ranieri and Gerard 
of Nazareth’s holy men, will be discussed in my ‘Cultural History of the Frankish Levant’, in 
preparation. 
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Christian people. For seven yeats Ranieri fasts on many days of the week, 
subsists on mouldy bread and water, and prays incessantly, until God tells 
him that he has done his due.‘? 

The most startling revelation takes place some time after Ranieri’s mira- 
culous Christmas transposition to Bethlehem. God tells him: ‘I have made 
you like me; as I made myself the son of my [ Jewish] people for the salvation 
of the human race, assuming flesh of my maid, and as I carried that flesh 
to heaven, where it is now with me, so I am made now the son of my 
Christian people, for its salvation, by putting on your flesh. And I shall 
make this flesh remain on earth, to be adored by all the peoples that are 
on it.’°° What had been implied by Sidon’s bishop and the priest of the 
Lord’s Temple, what had been alluded to in God’s glosses on the Psalter 
at Quarantena, God proclaims now in so many words: Ranieri is nothing 
less than his, God’s, second incarnation. Evidently Ranieri, whose first act 
in Jerusalem was — as Benincasa puts it in his prologue — to follow in his 
nakedness the naked Jesus,* goes far beyond a mere imitation of Christ 
and comes to believe that he is his equal, the Father’s second Son. 

And this new Son —a layman — is capable of influencing his Father. When 
Ranieri hears from some Pisan pilgrims that a former Pisan vicedominus has 
become pope — they meant of course Eugenius III, elected in 1145 — he is 
elated. But when Ranieri hears how scandalously the Romans treat the new 
pope, he concludes that, ungrateful as they are for the advantages that the 
papacy’s presence in their midst has bestowed upon them, they deserve to 
be deprived of it. The word of God once again comes upon Ranieri, saying: 
‘Your thoughts have been made my thoughts and my ways your ways’, 
a double inversion of Isaiah 55:8. Thus the Father accepts here the Son’s 
reasoning. Yet it is also clear that this Son follows the Father’s orders. For 
Ranieri does not leave Jerusalem for Pisa before God gives him explicit 
permission to do so.® It is also possible that Ranieri’s self-perception is 
more volatile than Benincasa’s Life suggests. 

In any case, Ranieri’s claim that he is God’s second incarnation is truly 
extraordinary. Benincasa’s account does not make clear when, in his mind, 
Ranieri first understood the full nature of his ministry. At an early point in 
the Life, Benincasa has the mature Ranieri mention that, while still in Pisa, 
his confessor referred to God’s habitaculum, or dwelling place, in him.4 But 
it is plausible to assume that it was the prolonged stay at the Holy Places, 
and especially at the Tomb, that exerted a soul-shattering impact on this 


49 ‘VR, 51-2, pp. 148-50. 5° VR, 54, p. 152. * VR, 2, p. 102, 2 VR, 56, pp. 153-4. 
3 VR, GoHt, pp. 158-9. 54 VR, 4, p. 105; see also VR, 41, p. 138. 
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twelfth-century enthusiast. Possibly it resembled in part the overwhelming 
impression today’s Jerusalem makes on some highly strung tourists, who 
are moved to feel called upon to proffer grandiose claims.* 

Perhaps the most surprising feature of Benincasa’s Life of Ranieri is 
the frank, uninhibited exposition of Ranieri’s revelations. Is this another 
emanation of the openness of twelfth-century culture? Or did the Life reach 
a restricted public — the two surviving manuscripts, one in Pisa and the 
other in Livorno, suggest that it did not circulate widely — and therefore did 
not arouse the antagonism one might expect? Or perhaps readers focused 
on the more traditional aspects of Ranieri’s career, and especially on his 
many miracles? The latter explanation is supported by the depiction of 
numerous scenes of Ranieri’s life in the fourteenth-century frescoes in Pisa’s 
Camposanto and by his portrayal in other medieval paintings:°* nothing 
at all hints here at Ranieri’s exceptional pretensions, though the frescoes 
testify to the artists’ familiarity with the conventional parts of his career 
as depicted in Benincasa’s Life. Similarly, one does not encounter, in the 
Internet sites that provide information about Pisa’s patron saint, references 
to Ranieri’s startling claims.°” Indeed, if our sources of information were 
restricted to fourteenth-century frescoes or twenty-first-century Internet 
entries, we would never learn at all about Ranieri’s audacious originality. 

What about the reception of Benincasa’s Life among the learned? When 
the Jesuit Daniel Papebroeck (1628-1714) included it in the Acta Sancto- 
rum, he was evidently aware of the problem posed by the claim to a second 
incarnation. Commenting on God’s words to Ranieri, ‘ita nunc factus sum 
filius populi mei Christiani, pro eo salvando, carnem tuam induens’, he 
wrote: ‘Non quidem per unionem hypostaticam, [. . .] ratione cujus sic as- 
sumpte carni debetur honor latriz; sed inferiori aliqua, cui honor similiter 
inferior respondeat.’® In other words, the claim should not be taken at face 
value. More recent writers have chosen to address the problem less squarely. 
Canon Natale Caturegli, in a detailed, amply illustrated entry in the Bz- 
bliotheca Sanctorum published in 1968, asserts that ‘la vita di san Ranieri non 
presenta fatti di grande importanza’, though he may be considered one of 


55 See M, Kalian and E. Witztum, ‘Facing a Holy Space: Psychiatric Hospitalization of Tourists in 
Jerusalem’, in Sacred Space: Shrine, City, Land, ed. B, Z. Kedar and R. J. Z. Werblowsky (London 
and Jerusalem, 1998), pp. 316-30. Of the thirty-six patients hospitalized in 1986-7 who identified 
with religious figures, twenty-two thought they were the Messiah, four that they were God, three 
(all of them Catholic) identified with Satan, and seven with Moses, David, the Virgin Mary or 
St John the Baptist. The overwhelming majority — thirty-one out of thirty-six — reported mystical 
experiences (pp. 322-3). 

55 See the reproductions in Kaftal, Saints in Italian Art, col. 873-80. 

57, See for instance hetp://web.infinito.it/utenti/e/enigmagalgano/santi_XII_secolo/santiR.heml. 

58 Acta Sanctorum, Junii IV, p. 358, n. g.5 see also p. 353, n. €. 
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the precursors of the Franciscan mysticism that aims at identifying oneself 
with Christ and suffering what he suffered. For Jonathan Sumption, in 
1975, ‘Rayner Pisani’ is merely a twelfth-century ascetic, a former wealthy 
merchant who ‘suddenly went to live alone on Mount Tabor’, and after 
assuming a pilgrim’s tunic at Golgotha, ‘passed the remaining twenty years 
of his life as a hermit in Palestine’.°° He observes that ‘by re-enacting in 
their own lives the sufferings of Christ, [Rayner and others of that period] 
felt that they were performing an act of personal redemption just as Christ, 
by His death, had made possible the salvation of all men’. André Vauchez, 
in a book originally published in French in 1988, introduces Ranieri as the 
first manifestation of a new type of lay sainthood: ‘saints of charity and 
labour, of whom at least one, if not several, were found in every city of the 
[Italian] peninsula’. All he mentions are Ranieri’s origins, education and 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, the charitable works and preaching upon his 
return to Pisa, and the veneration accorded to him there as a saint after his 
death. More importantly, he points to a passage in an unpublished ser- 
mon by Federigo Visconti, Pisa’s archbishop in the mid-thirteenth century, 
which indicates that, contrary to prevailing assumptions, Alexander III did 
not canonize Ranieri. Réginald Grégoire, in the substantial introduction 
to his 1990 edition of Benincasa’s Life, does not deal with Ranieri’s singular 
revelations, remarking merely that, while in the Holy Land, he had ‘visioni 
straordinarie’ and was endowed with the gift of providing a mystical inter- 
pretation of the Psalter.°+ David Hugh Farmer, in his brief entry on Ranieri 
in The Oxford Dictionary of Saints, does not mention his visions at all.% 
Colin Morris, who in 1994 published the first specific, thoughtful study of 
Ranieri in English, mentions the claims made for him ‘for a special role in 
God’s providential plan’ and the persistent notion that he ‘was to be the 
habitaculum of God’; he relates the scene in the Lord’s Temple and quotes 
in full the Quarantena revelations on Ranieri’s role as leader and prince over 
the Christian people, and on the adoration of God in Ranieri by the Virgin, 





59 Caturegli, ‘Ranieri di Pisa’, col. 43; see also I. Felici, San Ranieri, patrono della citta e diocesi di Pisa 
(Pisa, 1961), pp. 47, 61; R. Baronti, Pisa e il suo santo patrono (Pisa, 1989), p. 37. I was unable to 
consult Caturegli’s Ranieri Scacceri, Il Santo di Pisa (Pisa, 1961). 

oe J. Sumption, Pilgrimage. An Image of Mediaeval Religion (London, 1975), pp. 92, 126, 172~3. 

* Ibid., p. 93. 

% A. Vauchez, La Sainteté en Occident aux deniers sizcles du Moyen Age d'aprés les proces de canonisation 
et les documents hagiographiques, Bibliothéque des Ecoles Frangaises d’Athénes et Rome 241 (Rome, 
1988), pp. 234-5; Vauchez, Sainthood in the Later Middle Ages, trans, J. Birrell (Cambridge, 1997), 
Pp. 199-200. 

§ Vauchez, La Sainteté, p. 102, n. 11; Vauchez, Sainthood, pp. 87-8, n. 11. 

64 Grégoire, San Ranieri, p. 57. 6 Farmer, Oxford Dictionary of Saints, pp. 422-3. 
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the angels and the saints, characterizing them as ‘startling’.® But the crucial 
passage on God’s new incarnation Morris leaves unmentioned.°” Andrew 
Jotischky in 1995, on the other hand, quotes this passage, characterizes it as 
astonishing, and somewhat imprecisely observes that it attests how Ranieri, 
who began by imitating Christ, ‘has been made into Christ on earth in his 
own day’. But then he goes on to say that ‘[i]n Christian teaching this was 
the expected fulfillment of all people’s lives throughout the world’. 

Thus it transpires that, in the gallery of Christendom’s enthusiasts, the 
audacious figure of Ranieri of Pisa has not yet been assigned the place it 
deserves. 


66 Morris, ‘San Ranieri’, pp. 592-3. Professor Morris remarks also that ‘[t]he question of Ranieri’s 
visions, auditions and perception of sweet smells is a fascinating one, but cannot be examined in 
the course of this article’ (/bid., p. 593 n. 15). 

57 Incidentally, ‘Quidam magister Hugho latinus, greca litera edoctus, audiens Constantinopoli . . . 
dicta et facta sancti Raynerii’ (VR, 119, p. 237), is not ‘Mr Hugh Latinus’ (Morris, ‘San Ranieti,’ 
p. 597), but Magister Hugo Etherianus, 

& Jotischky, Perfection of Solitude, p. 172. The revelations on Ranieri’s role as Christendom’s leader and 
on the adoration of God in him by the Virgin, the angels and the saints, go unmentioned. 














CHAPTER 6 


The Old French translation of William of Tyre 


as an historical source 


Bernard Hamilton 


In 1987 I took part in a seminar sponsored by the Institute of Advanced 
Studies of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem to study L Estoire de Eracles 
empereur et la conqueste de la terre d’Outremer, the Old French translation of 
William of Tyre’s Chronicle.' The members of the group made soundings 
in the text, and my own contribution was drawn partly from William’s 
account of the internal affairs of the Latin kingdom in the early years of 
Baldwin IV’s reign. John Pryor, with my full consent, incorporated some of 
this material in the report which he wrote of our discussions, and, although 
I have tried to avoid duplicating material from that report in the present 
article, it has sometimes proved necessary to do so, and for this I ask the 
indulgence of my readers. 

Although a good deal of work has been done in recent years on the Old 
French continuations of William of Tyre, the Evacles translation of his text 
has received little attention. The only full length study remains that of Ost, 
written in 1899, and as Pryor rightly commented: ‘Ost’s interests in the 
Eracles were . . . mote literary and philological than historical’. 

Pryor summarized the conclusions of the seminar: 


The text of the Eracles is useful to historians. It does contain important information 
independent of that provided by William of Tyre. It was composed as an epic 
chronicle of the deeds of the French nobility in the crusades and in many respects 
suggests a prose version of a chanson de geste. It is not simply a translation of William 
of Tyre and is worthy of study in its own right. 

The author was a cleric, probably drawn from a noble family .. . He was 
a Westerner, most probably having connections with the Ile de France or 


* [have used the following editions of these texts: William of Tyre, Chronicon, ed. R. B.C. Huygens 
(WT); Eracles: Guillaume de Tyr et ses continuateurs: texte francais du xiiie sidcle, revu et annoté, ed. 
P. Paris, 2 vols (Paris, 1879-80), henceforth referred to as E, The Evacles was also published in RHC 
Oc., 1, where it appeats as a running footnote to William of Tyre’s Latin text, but that is a less 
satisfactory edition. 

> E Ost, Die altfranzisische Ubersetzung der Geschichte der Kreuzziige Wilhelms von Tyrus (Halle, 1899); 
J. H. Pryor, “The Eracles and William of Tyre: An Interim Report’, in Hattin, p. 272. 
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Champagne . . . Almost certainly he had been on pilgrimage or crusade to the 
Holy Land sometime after ca. 1180 and he undertook the reworking of William of 
‘Tyre’s chronicle into a vernacular epic sometime between 1205 and ca. 1234.3 


As this report made clear, we considered that this source would repay further 
investigation, and I have therefore examined the text of Books 21-3 of the 
Evacles which deals with the reign of Baldwin IV. 

One of the most obvious changes which the translator made to William’s 
text was in the dating system he used. The classical form of dating, by 
kalends, nones and ides, which William habitually employed, would not 
have been familiar to most lay people and when possible was replaced in 
the Evacles by reference to church feast days.* The translator sometimes 
made a mistake in his calculation, thus while William says that Humphrey 
1] of Toron died ‘decimo Kalendas Maii’ in 1179, that is on 22 April, the 
Evracles reads: ‘fu morz le jor de la feste saint Jorge le martir’, that is on 23 
April.’ The translator twice tried to correct dates. William says that the 
coronation of Baldwin IV took place on 15 July 1174, ‘Idibus Iulii, quarta 
die post patris obitum’, whereas the Evacles dates it to ‘Puitiesme jor de 
juignet qui fu 4 un diemanche, le quart jor aprés la mort son pere’. The 
translator clearly thought that coronations took place on Sundays, and had 
not recognized the significance to the Latin kingdom of 15 July, the date of 
the capture of Jerusalem by the First Crusade.° William himself wrongly 
dated the death of Pope Alexander III, ‘mense Augusto, vicesima septima 
die mensis’, whereas Alexander died on 30 August. The translator knew 
this and amended the date: “Eu mois d’aoust . . . le septiesme jor aprés le 
saint Bertelemieu, fu morz li bons apostoiles Alixandres’. This is the correct 
date if the calculation is made inclusively from 24 August, which was the 
normal ecclesiastical method.’ 

When describing how the the Battle of Mont Gisard, fought on 25 
November 1177, began late in the day, William reports: ‘Erat autem hora 
diei quasi octava.’ The Evracles renders this ‘il estoit prés eure de none’, a 
reference to the Divine Office of Nones, said at the ninth hour of the day, 
which suggests that if lay people in the early thirteenth century wished to 
refer to a specific time in the day they used the monastic horarium.® 

One problem which faced the translator was how to deal with those 
passages in which William of Tyre wrote in the first person. These occupied 
prominent places in the account of Baldwin IV’s reign, when William, as 


3 Pryor, ‘Evacles’, p. 293. 4 Ibid., p. 275. 5 WT, 21.26, p. 999; E, 21.24, m: 403, 

§ WT, 21.2, p. 962; E, 21.2, mt 364-5. The amended date was miscalculated, because 8 July 1174 was a 
Monday, Pryor, ‘Evacles’, p. 288. 

7 WT, 22.7, p. 1016; E, 22.6, i 419. 8 WT, 21.21, p. 990; E, 21.20, It: 393. 
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chancellor of the kingdom and archbishop of Tyre, had played a central 
role in affairs of state. The translator tackles this problem skilfully. At 
the beginning of Book 21 William describes how King Amalric appointed 
him tutor to Prince Baldwin, and the Evacles uses this passage as a way of 
introducing William to the readership: 


Quant [Baudoin] ot ix ans, [Amauris] vout que il seust assez letres, et le bailla 4 
Parcediacre de Sur qui avoit non Guillaumes et avoit esté en France A escole; bons 
clers estoit et preudhom; mout li pria qu’il gardast son fil et norrissist .. . 9 


“William related how in 1175 the regent, Raymond of Tripoli, appointed 
him chancellor, and the Evacles renders this: ‘Li Rois, par le conseil de 
ses barons, fist chancelier Guillaume, larcediacre de Sur, qui ceste estoire 
mist en latin.’° In 1177 negotiations about the proposed expedition to 
Egypt between Baldwin IV, who was dangerously ill, and Count Philip 
of Flanders were conducted by members of the court, of whom William 
was one. William uses phrases such as: ‘Ad hoc respondimus nos, qui missi 
a domino rege fueramus’, which the Eracles translates: ‘A ce respondirent 
li baron’, thereby preserving the sense but eliminating William’s voice." 
Some passages written in the first person, which were of only peripheral 
interest, were omitted in the translation, for example, William’s encounter 
with Count Henry of Troyes at Brindisi in the summer of 1179.” 

Robert Huygens has established that the Evacles is not related to any of the 
surviving manuscripts of the Latin text of William of Tyre.” It is therefore 
difficult to be sure what significance to attach to minor variations between 
the text of William of Tyre and that of the Evacles. For example, the fact that 
William places Raymond of Tripoli’s ransom at ‘LX milia aureorum’ and the 
Eracles renders this “XL. M. Besanz’ is almost certainly the result of a simple 
scribal error though, as Huygens notes, the a group of manuscripts give the 
figure as ‘quadraginta milia’, and this may have been the reading in the text 
the translator used." Yet how important is the omission by the translator of 
William’s statement that, when the Byzantine ambassadors reached Syria in 


9 WT, 21.1, p. 961; E, 211, u: 362. The mention by the translator that William studied in France 
raises the possibility that he was using a manuscript of William’s Chronicle containing Book 19.12, 
restored by R. B. C. Huygens, ‘Guillaume de Tyr étudiant. Un chapitre (XIX, 12) de son “Histoire” 
retrouvé’, Latomus 21 (1962), 811-29. If that were so, he did not include the chapter in his own 
translation, though I see no warrant for the assumption by P. Paris (E, 1: 269) that the translator 
was responsible for the subsequent omission of this chapter in most manuscripts of the Latin text. 
No great importance should, I think, be attached to the fact that the Evacles attributes William’s 
appointment to the king rather than to the regent, since the regent acted in the king’s name. WT, 
21.5, p. 9673 E, 21.4, 11: 369. 

1 WT, 21.13, p. 980; E, 21.12, m1: 383. 2 WT, 21.29, p. 10033 E, 21.28, 11: 407. 

% Huygens, Introduction, WT, p. 18 n. 31. 4 WT, 21.8, p. 972; E, 21.7, 1: 374. 
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1177 to discuss the projected attack on Egypt, ‘ob hoc curia generalis apud 
eandem sacratissimam urbem [Hierosolimitanam] indicta fuerat, conveni- 
entibus in unum universis regni magnatibus’? This may have been left out 
because the translator’s eye skipped two lines, or because the manuscript 
of William which he used did not contain this sentence. Equally pro- 
blematic is the omission by the translator of ‘dominus Boamundus tercius 
Antiochenus princeps’ from the list of princes present at Saffuriya in 1183 
who refused to cooperate with Guy of Lusignan..This too may be the result 
of an omission by a copyist, or a conscious decision by the translator to 
dissociate the prince of Antioch from an episode which was discreditable 
to the Frankish baronage, or a consequence of the reading given by the text 
the translator used, for, as Huygens notes, this phrase is to be found only 
in the Vatican manuscript (Vat. Lat. 2002),16 

The translation was made for lay people, and the author therefore omit- 
ted some passages that would have been of no interest to his readers. This 
was true of classical allusions, such as William’s description of Palmyra as 
‘nobilem quondam in Phenice coloniam, cuius memoriam facit Ulpianus 
‘Tyrius in Digesto novo, titulo De censibus’.” 

The translator also pares down some of the theological information 
which William gives, for example his description of the doctrinal errors of 
the Maronites: 


Maronis autem error et sequacium eius est et fuit, sicut ex sexta synodo legitur, que 
contra eos collecta esse dinoscitur et in qua dampnationis sententiam pertulerunt, 
quod in domino nostro Jesu Christo una tantum sit et fuerit ab initio et voluntas 
et operatio, cui articulo, ab ortodoxorum ecclesia reprobato, multa alia perniciosa 
nimis, postquam a cetu fidelium segregati sunt, adiecerunt. Super quibus omnibus 
ducti penitudine ad ecclesiam, ut prediximus, redierunt catholicam .. . 


The translator, no doubt rightly, suspected that lay interest in the 
Monothelete heresy was slight.” 

The translator also omits or condenses passages in which William adopts 
a moralizing tone, as he did, for example, when describing the divorce of 
Baldwin IV’s parents: 


[Agnetem], ut predictum est, dum ad regnum avitum et iure hereditario debi- 
tum [Amalricus] vocaretur, compellente domino Amalrico, bone memorie tunc 
Terosolimorum patriarcha, domini Fulcherii predecessoris vestigiis inherendo, co- 
hercione ecclesiastica coactus est dimittere. Dicebantur enim, sicuti vere sic erat, 


'S WT, 21,15, p. 982; E, 21.14, m: 385. 16 WT, 22.28, p. 1053; E, 22.26, m: 489. 
7 WT, 21.10, p. 975; E, 21.9, 1% 377. 8 WT, 22.9, p. 1018; E, 22.7, m: 421. 
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proxima consanguinitatis linea se contingere, sicut diligentius comprehensum est 
a nobis dum de regno domini Amalrici in ordine tractaremus. 


Eracles treats this distant royal scandal in a matter-of-fact way: 


et vos dis que quant li rois Baudoins fu morz et ses freres Amauris demanda le 
roiaume, li patriarches de Jherusalem le desevra de [Agnés], por ce que entr’eus 
deus avoit lignage bien prochain. 


Passages in which William reflects on the Divine will at work in human 
affairs are often omitted altogether by the translator, such as this musing 
on the devastation caused by Saladin in 1177: 


Hec erat facies regionis desolate et oppresse amaritudine in die qua obtexit eam 
caligine dominus in furore suo, ad iracundiam provocatus. Tamen non continuit 
in ira sua misericordias suas nec oblitus est misereri, sed conversus consolatus est 
nos et apposuit ut complacitior sit adhuc et secundum multitudinem dolorum 
nostrorum in corde nostro consolationes eius letificaverunt animas nostras.?° 


It is also signifcant that whenever William ascribes a Christian defeat 
to ‘peccatis nostris exigentibus’, the Evacles omit these words. This would 
seem to indicate that by the thirteenth century knights and other potential 
crusaders were bored by this recurrent and simplistic clerical explanation 
of the failure of their expeditions.”* 

The translator also sometimes omits passages in which William expresses 
his uncertainty about information which he has received. For example, 
when discussing the rumours that Guy of Lusignan had attempted to bribe 
members of the High Court to secure their support for his appointment as 
regent, William adds: “Nos tamen id asserendo dicere non convenit, quia 
pro certo compertum non habemus; ita tamen fama frequente divulgabatur 
in populo.’ This caveat, which was necessary for an officer of state to make 
when writing about contemporary events, was of no relevance to readers 
some forty years later and the translator excised it.” 

In order to keep the interest of his readers, the translator sometimes found 
it necessary to simplify the official language of the chancery which William 
of Tyre was trained to use. A striking example of this is the treatment in 


9) WT, 21.1, p. 961; E, 21.1, 11: 363. This different approach to marital problems is found throughout 
the text of the Evacles. Pryor, ‘Eracles’, p. 274. 

70 WT, 21.20, p. 989; E, 21.19, 11: 393. 

t An example of this is found in William’s description of the Battle of Myriocephalum. WT, 21.11, 
p. 977; E, 21.10, m: 379. No more sophisticated reason for crusading failure was advanced by 
churchmen throughout the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. E. Siberry, Criticism of Crusading 
r095—1274 (Oxford, 1985), pp. 217-18. 

7 WT, 22.26, p. 10493 E, 22.24, m1: 453. 
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the Eracles of the decree on taxation of 1183, which William cites in full and 
which he had perhaps been responsible for drafting. One clause will give 
some idea of the changes made in the translation. 


Hanc autem pecuniam sic collectam de singulis urbibus que sunt a Caypha citra 
versus Jerosolimam, illi qui, ut prediximus, preerunt singulis urbibus et castel- 
lis deferent Ierosolimam et eam tradent sub certo numero et pondere his, qui 
lerosolimis ad hoc opus presunt, et ipsi consignatam et seorsum, sicuti de singulis 
civitatibus vel locis aliis recipient, in saccis singulis sigillatam, presente domino 
patriarcha vel eius nuntio, presente quoque priore Dominici Sepulchri, presente 
quoque castellano urbis eiusdem, debent collocare in archam, que erit in thesauro 
Sancte Crucis, que habebit tres seras et claves totidem, quarum primam habebit 
dominus patriarcha, secundam prior Sepulchri et terciam castellanus et quattuor 
predicti cives, qui ad colligendam pecuniam sunt deputati. 


De toutes les citez et des chastiaus, qui sont de Cayphas eng envers Jherusalem, 
portera-l’en cele cueillette qui en sera levée dedenz la cité de Jherusalem, et sera 
mise, par sachez bien seellez, en une huche au tresor Sainte Croiz; trois clés i 
aura, desqueles gardera l'une li Patriarches, !’autre Ji prieus du Sepuchre, la tierce 
li Chastelains.”3 


The translator sometimes had to gloss passages in William’s text of which 
the meaning would have been obvious to the archbishop, but would not 
necessarily have been so to a later generation of readers, particularly to those 
who did not live in the Latin East. For example, in 1180 Saladin had a truce 
with Baldwin IV, but later in that year William reports that he made a truce 
with Count Raymond of Tripoli. The Evacles glosses this for the benefit of 
readers who might well not have been aware that the county of Tripoli was 
effectively a sovereign state: ‘Ne demora mie que Salehadins prist trives au 
conte de Triple, qui n’avoit mie esté és trives le Roi.’4 

William describes Philip of Flanders, on his departure at the end of his 
ineffectual crusade in 1178, as ‘in nullo relinquens post se in benedictione 
memoriam’. The Eracles renders this: “Ne leissa guéres bone remembrance 
de ses fez en la terre d’Outremer.’ The addition of the last three words is not 
needed to clarify the sense and may have been added because the author 
wished to soften William’s judgement of Count Philip, whose kindred were 
still ruling Flanders at the time when the translation was made.” 

The translator sometimes needed to gloss a technical term with which 
his western audience would have been unfamiliar. William writes about 
Alexius the Protosebastos, who was powerful during the minority of the 


3 WT, 22.24, pp. 1045-6; E, 22.22, m: 451. B. Z, Kedar, ‘The general tax of 1183 in the crusading 
Kingdom of Jerusalem: innovation or adaptation?’, EHR 89 (1974), 339~45. 
4 WT, 22.3, p. 1009; E, 22.2, 1m: 411. 5 WT, 21.24, p. 996; E, 21.23, m1: 399. 
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Byzantine Emperor Alexius II, and the Eracles explains this term: ‘Alexis 
qui estoit seneschaus de la terre, et por ce estoit apelez en leur langage 
Protosevasto’.2* When William writes about the union with the western 
Church of the Maronites of the Lebanon in 1181 and describes their pre- 
vious acceptance of ‘cuiusdam Maronis heresiarchae errorem’, the Evacles 
replaces the word ‘heresiarch’ by a vernacular term: ‘uns popeliquans... qui 
avoit non Marons’. Popeliquans was cognate with publicanus, which in 
the Vulgate meant a tax collector and was commonly used to designate 
a notorious and public sinner. The First Crusade had applied this word, 
perhaps because of the similarity of sound, to the Paulician mercenaries 
they had encountered both in the armies of Alexius I and of the Muslim 
princes, and it was later sometimes used in western Europe to describe 
dualist heretics. The translator employed it as a general term meaning 
heretic.”7 

There was one word which the translator was unable to understand. 
When talking about the invasion of Saladin in 1183 William describes how 
foreign merchant communities sent contingents to the royal host, and 
he names them as ‘Pisani, Ianuenses, Veneti, Longobardi’. Longobardi, as 
opposed to Lombardi, were South Italians. The translator was obviously 
not familiar with this term and rendered the phrase as ‘li Pisan, li Genevois, 
li Venicien et li autre d’outre la mer’,”8 

The translator appears to have visited the Near East and could therefore 
explain to a western audience some features of life there which William 
of Tyre took for granted. Writing about Saladin’s march from Egypt to 
Damascus in 1183, William relates how the Sultan had been driven into 
the deep desert by the presence of the army of Jerusalem in Transjordan 
and comments that ‘iter cum multa difficultate ... confecerat’. The Evacles 
explains why this was so: ‘Salehadins ot passée la voie des deserz ov il et sa 


26 WT, 22.11, p. 1020; E, 22.9, 1: 423. The translation of Protosebastos as Seneschal is not exact, since 
Protosebastos was a title invented by Alexius I and reserved to members of the imperial family, whereas 
seneschal was an office. It was the dominance of the Protosebastus Alexius in the regency council of 
Alexius II that gave him powers like those of a seneschal, who was the ruler’s a/ter ego. P. Magdalino, 
The Empire of Manuel I Komnenos 1143-1180 (Cambridge, 1993), pp. 181-2, 22.4~5. 

WT, 22.9, p. 1018; E, 22.7, us 420. The translator uses the word again when rendering William’s 
assertion that the Byzantines ‘hereticum omnem eum reputant qui eorum frivolas non sequitur 
traditiones’. This becomes: “Touz ceus qui ne tenoient leur guises de servir en Sainte église apeloient 
faus crestiens et popelicans’. WT, 22.11, p. 1021; E, 22.9, 1: 424. Nina G. Garsoian lists the use 
of this term in western sources of the First Crusade, The Paulician Heresy (The Hague, 1967), 
pp. 15-16. For the application of this name to dualist heretics by western writers see the texts of 
William of Newburgh, Hugh of Poitiers and Ralph of Coggeshall translated in W. L. Wakefield and 
A. P. Evans, Heresies of the High Middle Ages (New York and London, 1969), pp. 245-54. 

28 WT, 22.28, p. 1053; E, 22.26, 1: 458. On the distinction between Lombardi and Longobardi see Gesta 

Francorum et aliorum Hierosolymitanorum, ed. and trans, R. M. T. Hill (London, 1962), p. 2. 
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gent orent soffertes mout granz peines, porce que ausi sordent tempestes és 
sablons com en la mer...” 

The translator sometimes made changes to William’s text for literary 
reasons so that his readers would find it more interesting. William describes 
the arrival of Count Henry of Troyes in the Holy Land in 1179 immediately 
after the severe defeat inflicted by Saladin on the royal forces at Marj Uyun: 
‘Rebus igitur nostris sic se habentibus et in imo collocatis ecce dominus 
Henricus comes Trecensis .. . apud Acconensem civitatem cum multo 
nobilium comitatu applicuit.’ The Evacles points up the drama of this 
situation more fully: 


Mout estoit li rotaumes de Surie desconfortez de cele chose qui avenue estoit, et 
mout avoient grant peor de Salehadin qui si montoit en grant pooir prés d’eus. En 
cele saison meismes, vint 4 Acre li cuens Henris de Champaigne . . . qui amena 
bele compaignie de barons et de chevaliers avec lui. . 3° 


The translator also uses striking new images to engage the attention 
of his readers. Thus William’s report that an attack by the Muslims on 
Le Chastellet was abandoned because one of their emirs was killed, ‘pro 
cuius obitu omnes ita consternati sunt, ut infecto negocio soluta obsi- 
dione discederent’, becomes in the Evacles: ‘Quant li autre Tur virent celui 
mort, n’entendirent puis 4 rien que a faire duel. Leur barbes arrachoient, 
et copoient les queues a leur chevaus. Einsi s’en partirent d’iluec senz plus 
faire.’ Similarly, William’s account of the bad example set by the Frankish 
commanders at the siege of Harim in 1177-8: ‘Nam in dissolutionem dati, 
aleis et ceteris noxiis voluptatibus maiorem dabant operam quam disciplina 
militaris aut obsidionis lex exposceret . . .’ is rendered: ‘car il n’entendoient 
mie a grever leur anemis si com il deussent, aincois ne finoient de joer aus 
tables et aus eschés; en robes legieres estoient, touz nuz piez, dedenz leur 
paveillons’ 

There is no evidence that William of Tyre had any experience of warfare 
and he is not good at recreating the atmosphere of a battlefield. This pre- 
sented the translator with a problem, since his work was aimed chiefly at 
an audience of fighting men, and so he substantially rewrote some of the 
accounts of battles in the Chronicle. The most important battle of Baldwin 
IV’s reign was fought at Mont Gisard on 25 November 1177, when the 
young Leper King with a small group of men commanded by Reynald of 
Chatillon routed the large army which Saladin had brought from Egypt. 
All that William has to say about the battle itself is this: 


29 WT, 22.15, p. 1027, E, 22.14, Wt 432. 3° WT, 21.29, p. 1003; E, 21.28, 11: 407. 
* WT, 21.26, p. 1000; E, 21.25, 1: 403-4. 2? WT, 21.24, p. 9945 E, 21.23, 11: 398. 
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Interea, accedentibus hinc inde gradatim bellatorum ordinibus, commissum est 
prelium, prius casu dubio sed viribus longe imparibus, postmodum, nostris animo- 
sius insistentibus, infusa celitus gratia que eos solito redderet fortiores, confractis 
eorum legionibus post multam stragem hostes in fugam vertunt. 





The translator totally rewrote this account: 


Les batailles chevauchierent les unes contre les autres. Tant s’aprochierent que eles 
hurterent ensemble. A un fés assemblerent tuit, si que li Rois et tuit il sien qui 
estoient pou de gent, furent tantost tuit plungié et ausi come perdu entre cele 
grant plenté de Turs. De toutes parz furent avironé, més Nostre Sires leur envoia 
hardement et force, si que il ne s’esmaierent point, aingois comencerent aus espées 
faire voie parmi les plus espesses batailles. Bien senti chascuns en son cuer que 
Nostre Sires leur envéoit sa grace. Si estoient reconforté que de nule rien n’avoient 
peor ne doute. Grant essart fesoient de leur anemis, et le sanc fesoient corre a 
granz ruz parmi les chans. Premierement se merveilloient li Tur de ce que li nostre 
cuidoient eschaper d’iluec; aprés, quant il virent leur contenances, si grant peor 
orent en leur cuers que chascuns d’eus qui trere se pooit arriers leur fesoit voie. En 
ceste guise dura la bataille une grande piece; més au darrenier li anemi de la foi, 
quant il orent assez de leur gent perdue, ne porent les noz plus sofftir, aincgois se 
desconfirent et tornerent en fuie. Ce fu uns des plus aperz miracles que Nostres 
Sires eust fet en bataille, grant tens avoit, car ce sachiez certeinement que li Tur 
estoient a cheval, bien apareillié por combatre . . .33 


This account contains no information which William does not give, either 
in the passage cited or, in the case of the size of the armies, elsewhere in his 
narrative, but the Eracles version is written in a far more lively way. 

There are three passages in which the translator adds information not 
given by William of Tyre, but which he might have deduced from William’s 
text. Because it is also possible these additions were drawn from some other 
source, they are given here. First, the Evacles, after paraphrasing William’s 
account of Saladin’s victory at Tell al-Sultan in 1176, adds: ‘Quant Salehadins 
ot eue cele victoire, mout en fu plus fiers et plus seurs, et bien li fu avis 
que pou troveroit de contenz en faire ce qu'il avoit empris.’34 Secondly, 
the Eracles obituary of Manuel I Comnenus differs considerably from that 
given by William: 

Manuel Constantinopolitanus imperator onere carnis deposito animam celo red- 


didit, cuius memoria in benedictione, cuius elemosinas et largissima beneficia 
enarrabit omnis ecclesia sanctorum. 


li treslarges princes, li cortois, li sages, li bons aventureus, morut; ce fu l’empereres 
Manuel de Constantinoble. Cil qui cognoissoient sa vie et ses bones oevres orent 
certeine esperance que Nostres Sires recust s’ame en son paradis.35 


3 WT, 21.22, p. 9915 E, 21.21, 18: 394-5. 34 WT, 21.8, p. 9733 E, 21.7, 0: 375. 
35 WT, 22.5, p. 1012; E, 22.4, m: 415. 
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Thirdly, whereas William briefly reports the liaison between Manuel’s 
widow, Mary of Antioch, and the Protosebastus Alexius, the Evacles gives 
an extended account of it: 


Dicebatur [Alexium] etiam quod cum imperatrice, licet vivente adhuc marito sed 
in extremis laborante vitam santimonialem esset professa, stupri habere consue- 
tudinem. 


Pardessus ce, une parole couroit mout errament par la terre, que [Alexius] estoit bien 
del’empereriz en mauvese maniete, et par ce perdi-il touz les cuers aus preudesomes; 
car nus loiaus hom ne poist amer celui qui tel honte fesoit a leur seigneur, come 
de honir se mere. Ele s’en contenoit folement et ne regardoit de rien en tel uevre a 
sa hautece ne & son veu; car ele avoit voé, quant ses sires gisoit du mal de la mort, 
qu’ele devendroit none et touzjorz més menroit chaste vie.%° 


There are a considerable number of passages in the Evacles which unam- 
biguously contain information which is not found in William’s text and 
which is not deducible from it. 

1. When translating William’s account of the siege of Alexandria by the 
Sicilians in 1174, the Eracles gives additional details about the military 
conduct of the campaign. John Pryor, who first drew my attention to 
this, has discussed this text fully.>” 

2. William reports that when Miles of Plancy was warned that his enemies 
were plotting to kill him, ‘quasi frivolum pro nichilo duxit . . .’; but the 
Eracles adds a detail apparently drawn from an anecdote about Miles’ 
death: ‘II tint ceste parole 4 trop grant desdaing et respondi que se il le 
trouvoient endormi ne l’oseroient-il pas esveiller.’3* 

3. When William describes the rise to power of Saladin the translator adds: 
‘TSalehadins] fu nez, ce sembla, por chastier les mefez du peuple Nostre 
Seigneur.’3? This comment, which is reminiscent of some of William's 
moralizing asides, was almost certainly added after the Battle of Hattin, 
possibly by the translator himself. 

4. When describing the Byzantine defeat at Myriocephalum in 1176 and 
the death of the Protosebastus John, the father of King Amalric’s widow, 
Maria Comnena, William writes: 


[lohannes] dum strenue resistit hostibus, multis confossus vulneribus interiit; 
[Manuel] ipse tamen, ex plurima parte receptis exercitibus sed sinistro casu 
mente supra modum consternatus, in suos fines corpore incolumis se recepit. 


The Evacles gives a fuller account: 


36 WT, 22.12, p. 1021; E, 22.10, I: 425. 7 WT, 21.3, p. 963; E, 21.2, 1: 365; Pryor, ‘Eracles’, p. 290. 
38 WT, 21.4, p. 9653 E, 21.3, 1: 367. 39 WT, 21.7, p. 971; E, 21.6, It: 373. 
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[Jehanz] se deffendi mout viguereusement une grant piece, et assez garanti de 
sa gent; més porce qu’il ne se vout partir de la place et ses genz le lessierent, 
iluec fu ocis come bons chevaliers. L’Empereres recueilli des suens ce qu’il en 
pot conduire et s’en revint en sa terre. Son avoir i perdi en cele desconfiture 
de que il i avoit tant porté que 4 peines crerroit-l’en que tant en poist estre 
assemblé.4° 


The translator gives additional information about Philip of Flanders’ 
refusal to take command of the expedition to Egypt in 177. William 
says about this request that: ‘Ad quod verbum sicut et ad prius respondit’, 
that is, he gave the same reply as he had done when asked to become 
regent: that he had not come to Jerusalem to take office, but to serve 
God. The Eracles reports: ‘il respondi que il ne seroit ja chief de cel 
ost, porce qu'il n’avoit guéres esté au pais et ne cognoissoit pas bien le 
maniere de leur guerres’.* 

William describes how Saladin’s defeat at Mont Gisard was compounded 
when ‘Arabes . . . infidum genus hominum’ plundered his baggage train. 
The Eracles more accurately reports that this was the work of ‘li Tur 
d’Arabe que l’en apele Bedoins’.” 

William’s description of the siege of Harim by the joint forces of Philip 
of Flanders, Bohemond III and Raymond III is couched in very general 
terms: 


[castrum Harenc] etsi assultus dare volentibus minime pervius; tamen undique 
machinis libere poterat flagellari. Post varios igitur eventus et frequentes assul- 
tus, quibus, si ex animo res gesta esset et propicia adesset divinitas, posse capi 
videretur, decidit res in negligentiam, ut prediximus, et peccatis nostris exigen- 
tibus ita omnis nostrorum emarcuit virtus et evacuata est omnis prudentia, ut, 
cum iam qui inclusi tenebantur in supremam desperationem incidissent, nostri 
ceperunt de reditu ad propria tractare. 


The Eracles version is much more specific: 


D’une seule part i pooit-l’en assaillir, ailleurs estoit la mote trop roiste. Neque- 
dent, par tout pooient giter enging. Au comencement se contindrent li nostre 
assez bien, car il firent giter perrieres et mangoniaus. Il meismes assaillirent et 
blecierent assez de ceus qui léanz estoient. Aprés, par envie et par vilainie et 
parece, leisserent tost l’afaire venir 4 néant, si que li Tur, qui trop estoient avant 
effréé que prés qu'il ne se rendoient, se rasseurerent et rafermerent quant il 
conurent la mauvese contenance des noz et sorent quil parloient chascun jour 
de partir Piluec.# 


4° WT, 21.11, p. 9773 E, 21.10, 11: 379. 4 WT, 21.13, pp. 979-80; E, 21.12, 11: 382-3. 
® WT, 21.23, p. 993; E, 21.22, 1: 397. 8 WT, 21.24, p. 9953 E, 21.23, 1: 399. 
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8. When listing the noblemen captured by Saladin in the Battle of Marj 
Uyun in 1179, William names Hugh of Tiberias, ‘domini comitis 
Tripolitani privignus, adolescens bone indolis et acceptus plurimum’. 
In William’s eyes Hugh was important as Raymond III’s stepson and 
heir to the principality of Galilee, but by the time the Eracles was writ- 
ten he deserved more notice because he was himself in the process of 
becoming a hero of a courtly epic: “Hues de Tabarie, fillastres le conte 
de Triple . . . De cestui furent mout de genz courreciées, car il estoit 
jeunes hom, sages et courtois et mout avoit la grace de touz.’ 

9. There is a considerable difference between William of Tyre’s own de- 
scription of leaving Constantinople for Jerusalem in the spring of 1180 
and that given by the Eracles. 





quarta post Pascha feria licentiam redeundi ad propria per multam obtinuimus 
instantiam. Qui [imperator] commendatis nostre devotioni legatis suis, viris 
nobilibus et magnificis, in galeis quattuor . . . portum . . . Sancti Symeo- 
nis... attigimus... 


Le mescredi des feriez de Pasques il [Manuel] li [Guillaumes] otroia congié 
de partir de lui; biaus joiaus. et riches li dona, et granz dons envoia par lui 
4 s’église, messages li bailla de ses hauz homes por mener de par lui au roi 
d’Outre mer et aus autres barons; et quatre galies leur fist livrer. 


When later in the same chapter William describes the marriage of 
Manuel’s daughter Maria to Rainier of Montferrat, he explains how 
the emperor made Rainier change his name to John and appointed him 
caesar. The Evacles says nothing about his becoming caesar, which may 
indicate that the translation was completed after 1204, when Baldwin 
of Flanders was made first Latin Emperor of Constantinople, even 
though Boniface of Montferrat had perhaps a better claim because of 
his brother Rainier’s association in imperial power by Manuel. This 
may be a further example of the awareness on the part of the translator 
of the interests of the house of Flanders. 

10. The Eracles makes substantive changes to the description by William 
of Tyre of the marriage settlement which he drew up when Humphrey 
IV of Toron was betrothed to the king’s sister Isabella in 1180: 


[Henfredus] commutavit . . . patrimonium suum . . . Toronum videlicet et 
Castellum Novum et Paneadem cum pertinentiis suis, cum domino rege certis 


44 WT, 21.28, p. 1002; E, 21.27, m: 407. Hugh is the hero of L’Ordene de Chevelerie, written in 
northern France before 1250. The most accessible edition is that of W. Morris, The Order of Chivalry 
(Hammersmith, 1893), pp. 107-25. R. FE Cook and L. S. Crist, Le denxiéme cycle de la croisade, Deux 
études sur son développement (Geneva, 1972), pp. 124-31. 

45 WT, 22.4, pp, 1009-10; E, 22.3, 11 412-13. 
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conditionibus, quarum tenor in archivis regiis, nobis dictantibus, per officium 
nostrum continetur introductus. 


Uns changes fu fet de son patremoine . . . et bailla tout au Roi le Toron, 
Chastel-Nuef et la droiture de Belinas, atoutes ses apartenances; et li Rois le 
redona autre chose, et li fist teus covenances qui bien plorent a lui et a ses 
amis. 


The translator is aware that Banyas had been lost to Nir al-Din in 
1164 and that therefore only the right to it might be transferred to the 
crown. This issue only became topical again after 1229, when Frederick 
II’s treaty with al-Kamil led to the recovery of Toron by the Franks and 
therefore to a dispute in the High Court about the ownership of the 
fief which hinged on the terms of the marriage settlement of 1180.46 
ut. William of Tyre explained how, when Antioch was placed under an 
interdict in 1181, the only sacrament which might be administered was 
infant baptism, but the Evacles adds ‘et confesser les malades’. This 
is an unusual addition to have been made by a translator who tried 
quite hard to reduce the ecclesiastical content of the text, so perhaps 
he found this reading in the manuscript of William’s Chronicle which 
he was using.4” , 

12. When reporting the quarrel between the King and Raymond III of 
Tripoli in 1182 William says: ‘accidit quod invitante sollicitudine, quam 
pro urbe gerebat Tyberiadense, que uxoris erat hereditas, in regnum 
redire disposuit . . .” The text of the Evacles is more specific: ‘Més lors 
avint qu’il i avoit a faire por la cité de Tabarie, et por ce vouloit aler 
parler au Roi.’4 

133. William describes Andronicus Comnenus’ seizure of power at Con- 
stantinople in 1182 in this way: ‘Vocatus igitur predictus Andronicus, 
innumeras barbararum nationum secum trahens copias ad urbem ac- 
cessit.. .’ The Eracles renders this: ‘Quant Androines sot certeinement 
que li troubles sourdoit si granz en la cité, mout en ot grant joie, car il 
se delitoit trop en teus choses, Tantost assembla toutes ses genz de la 
terre qu’il tenoit et des illes qui prés estoient . . .’ The translator later 
adds a comment not found in William: ‘Quant la novele vint en la cité 
que cil estoit einsi venuz a armes, mout s’en effreerent qui devers lui 
ne se tenoient mie,’4? 





46 WT, 22.5, p. 1012; E, 22.4 11: 414; S, Tibble, Monarchy and Lordship in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem 
rogg—ra91 (Oxford, 1989), pp. 91-2, 97-8; B. Hamilton, The Leper King and his Heirs. Baldwin IV 
and the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem (Cambridge, 2000), pp. 161-2. 

47 WT, 22.7, p. 1015; E, 22.6, um: 418. 4 WT, 22.10, pp. 1019-20; E, 22.8, ms 421-3. 

49 WT, 22.12, p. 1022; E, 22.10, 11: 426, 
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The author of the Evacles makes four significant additions to William’s 
account of the Latin massacre of 1182 in Constantinople. William de- 
scribes the Latins as ‘plurimum consternati’ when they learned of the 
death of the Protosebastus Alexius, and the Eracles glosses this: “Lors 
furent li Latin trop esbahi quant il orent leur chevetaine perdu.’ William 
then recounts how the Latin quarter was set on fire, which led to the 
death of women, children, the old and the sick, and the translator 
adds: ‘et les femmes qui n’estoient pas nées de Grece, car il avoient fet 
mariages aus Latins de leur filles et de leur sereurs, et si avoient eues 
granz privitez et granz acointances 4 eus qu'il sembloit que ce fust uns 
peuple d’une terre’. The Eracles adds one vivid detail to William’s de- 
scription of how the Latin dead were disinterred and dragged through 
the streets: ‘les trainoient 4 queues de chevaus parmi les boes et par 
les orz leus de la ville’.5° Finally, when describing how the Latin ships 
which escaped from the city took their revenge by looting the un- 
fortified Byzantine settlements on the shores of the Sea of Marmora, 
William reports that they seized great treasures which the rich of Con- 
stantinople had deposited there, but the Eracles is more specific: “Et 
troverent ... trop granz tresors que li riche home de Constantinoble 
i avoient portez por garantir dés lors que il douterent le troublement 
qui sourdoit en la cité. Mout furent riche tuit li plus povre [Latins] qui 
estoient en cele compaignie.’” 

In 1182 Saladin arrested the passengers of a large western pilgrim ship 
and William describes how ‘omnes coniecit in vincula et eorum bona 
sibi confiscari precepit’. The Evacles adds: 


(Li pelerins] avoient assez viande, avoir et autres choses qu’il avoient aportés, 
[Salehadins] mout fu angoisseus de tout ce retenir 4 son oes, por soutrere 
cele aide A ses anemis, et por accroistre son pooir. Por ce fist prendre touz 
les pelerins et metre en fers; leur choses fist vendre, et departir l’avoir A ses 
chevaliers.” 


The translator adds three points of relevant detail to William’s account 
of Baldwin IV’s recapture of the cave fortess of Habis Jaldak in 1182. 
First, William reports how the iron implements of the besiegers were 
damaged by the hard rock as they tried to force an entrance, and the 
Eracles adds: ‘Més li refeiseeur estoient illuec tuit appareillié.’ Secondly, 
when William describes how the garrison attacked Frankish troops 
climbing the mountainside, the Eracles says of the besieged: ‘estoqueiz 


9 WT, 22.13, p. 1023; E, 22.11, m1: 426-8, OWT, 22.14, p. 1025; E, 22.12, mi 429. 
2 WT, 22.15, p. 1026; E, 22.13, It 430-1. 
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i avoit de glaives et d’espées et tret d’ars et d’arbalestes’. Thirdly, after 
the fortress was captured William says that the King left a garrison 
there, but the Eracles adds that: ‘Li Rois . . . la fist garnir de quanque 
mestiers fu et repareiller les depeceures.’% 

In 1183 William tells us that although King Baldwin sent a force of 300 
cavalry to defend Antioch against Saladin, Prince Bohemond sought 
to negotiate a truce with him. The Evacles explains why he succeeded: 
‘[Salehadin] qui n’avoit mie grant talent de plus demorer en ce pais, 
aingois s’en vouloit retorner A Damas, les [trives] dona legierement’.*4 
William of Tyre, when writing about Saladin’s campaign in the summer 
of 1183 when he invaded Galilee and the Frankish leaders refused to 
cooperate with the new regent, Guy of Lusignan, is circumspect in his 
criticism of them: 


Nam [principes] qui negocia presentia videbantur maxime promovere po- 
tuissse, hii, ut dicitur . . . [sic] comitis Joppensis odio, cui regnum curam 
nudius tercius rex commiserat, indigne ferentes quod homini incognito, in- 
discreto et penitus inutili tantorum negociorum summam in tantis periculis 
et tante necessitatis articulo commisisset. 


The translator, who is describing events long past and has no need for 
discretion, states clearly what was at stake: 


Il avoient tel desdaing de ce que li Rois avoit mis tout le pooir du roiaume 
en la main le conte Guion de Japhe, que il ne vousissent mie que nus bien 
fust fez par son atirement; car cil estoit uns hom estranges; n’estoit mie sages 
ne bons chevaliers. Si vouloient li autre que I’en véist son defaut 4 ce grant 
besoing. 





William explains that the royal army was saved from starvation by 
discovering plentiful fish in the springs of La Tubanie, even though 
normally they were almost never to be found there. The translator 
glosses this with the homely aside that normally there were no fish 
there ‘se ne fust par aventure loches ou verons; de ceus meismes i 
avoit-il pou...’ 

19. There are four significant points at which the translation differs from 
William’s account of the siege of Kerak by Saladin in 1183. The opening 
sentence in the Eracles is new: ‘Or s’en estoit alez Salehadins en son 
pais et sembla qu'il eust grant talent de longuement sejorner; més il 
ne le fist mie ensi . . .” William is critical of Reynald of Chatillon’s 





3 WT, 22.22, pp. 1041-2; E, 22.20, 11: 447-8; D. Nicolle, ‘Ain al-Habis, The Cave de Sueth’, Archéologie 
Mediévale 18 (1988), 113-40. 
54 WT, 22.25, p. 10473 E, 22.23, 1: 453. 5 WT, 22.28, pp. 1054-5, E, 22.26, 1: 459-60. 
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decision to try to hold the town of Kerak. He acted ‘improvide satis, 
sicut his videtur qui circa huiusmodi sensum habent exercitatum’. The 
translator modifies this criticism: ‘si com [princes Renauz] estoit de 
grant cuer, il emprist une chose qui ne fu mie sens a faire’. The Eracles 
also gives much more detail about the valour of the knight Yvain, who 
held the bridge spanning the castle fosse against the Muslims when 
they broke into the town: 


Aingois se feroit emmi les Turs et fesoit de trop biaus cops. A destre et & 
senestre en trebuchoit assez, les uns morz, les autres vis. Il treoient de saietes 
A lui tout seul cil qui osoient venir ferir 4 lui demaintenant. Merveilles i soffri 
de cous, més au darrenier s’en vint-il deffendant et se receut avec les autres. 


William criticizes the garrison for destroying that bridge and the trans- 
lator adds: ‘dont il firent mout grant folie, car leur afaire en fu mout 
estreciez, et il le poissent legierement deffendre’.*° 

There is a good deal of difference in tone, if not in content, between 
William’s description of Baldwin IV’s decision to dismiss Guy of Lusig- 
nan from the regency in November 1183 and the version given in the 
translation. William implies that there was no doubt whatever that 
Guy had proved inadequate, whereas the Eracles suggests that this was 


what Guy’s enemies wanted the king to believe. 


Rex vero interea, videns quod in supradicto negocio apud fontem Tubaniacum 
comes Ioppensis, cui. . . regni commiserat administrationem, minus strenue 
minusque prudenter se gesserat quodque eius imprudentia et omnimoda in- 
sufficientia regni status pene lapsus fuerat, saniore usus consilio revocat ad se 
suam, quam illi commiserat, administrationem. 


Oi avez coment noz genz ne firent riens encontre les Turs tandis com il 
sejornoient a la fontaine de Tubanie: touz li blasmes en fu mis sur le conte de 
Japhe. La novele en vint au roi que cil sur qui il avoit mis le fet et le loement de 
Post s’estoit si mauvesement contenuz. Bien s’aperceurent que cil n’estoit ni 
sages ni si viguereus que si grant chose fu bien assise en lui; por ce se repenti: 
si rapel et despega quanqu il avoit fet.’” 


Book Twenty-Two ends with William’s account of the relief of Kerak by 
the king. Here again the Evacles contains significant variations. When 
describing how the inhabitants of the town placed their livestock in the 
castle fosse for safety, the translator adds: ‘La leur donoient 4 mengier 
orege et paille, dont il avoient 4 grant plenté; et quant mestier leur 
ert si en prenoient pour leur vivre’. When describing how Saladin’s 


56 WT), 22.29, pp. 1055-7; E, 22.27, 1 460-2. 57 WT, 22.30, p. 1057; E, 22.28, 1: 463. 
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men began to heave the livestock out of the fosse the Evacles adds: 
‘En tele maniere en apovrirent ceuz dedenz; et leur ost en fu touz 
repleniz.’ When Saladin heard that the royal relief army was drawing 
near, William tells us, he abandoned the siege: ‘Rex tamen nichilominus 
cum omni exercitu ad locum perveniens destinatum optatam civibus 
intulit consolationem indictoque reditu et revocatis agminibus sospes 
Ierosolimam reversus est.’ The translator adds one important clause: 
‘{Li Rois] fist refaire et regarnir mout bien la forterece; puis se parti 
diluec a tout son ost et s’en revint en Jherusalem’.*® 
The translation of the fragment of Book 23 with which William’s Chro- 
nicle ends presents more variations than any other part of the work of 
comparable length. The second preface with which the Book opens is 
omitted, and this is consistent with the translator’s general practice of 
cutting out homiletic passages. Instead a passage from the source commonly 
called the Chronicle of Ernoul is inserted. This is the account of the origin 
of Gerard of Ridefort’s quarrel with Count Raymond of Tripoli and has no 
connection with the rest of the narrative.’ Chapter 1 of William’s Book 23, 
the only chapter which is known to us, is treated as the final chapter of Book 
22 by the translator. The principal differences found in the translation are 
these. 
a. When Baldwin IV was refused admission to Ascalon by Guy of Lusignan, 
William relates that the citizens stood on the walls and looked on, but 
the Fracles adds, ‘ne s’osoient mouvoir’. 
Reporting the quarrel between the king, the patriarch and the masters 
of the Military Orders at the curia generalis of Acre, William writes: 
‘cumque statim exauditi non fuissent recesserunt cum indignatione 
simul non solum a curia, verum a civitate’. The Evacles elaborates on 
this: 


= 


Li Rois ne les en vout escouter, aingois leur respondi pleinement qu’il ne le 
feroit mie. Cil en orent grant desdaing de ce que hom qui estoit en si foible 
point de son cors portoit encore si grant rancune en son cuer. Par corrouz se 
partirent de la cort en s’en issirent hors de la cité. 


9 


The Evacles adds that after the departure of the patriarch from the as- 
sembly: ‘Si n’i ot fet de la besoigne por que il estoient tuit assemble’, 
d. The translator made so many additions to the last part of the chapter 
that it is necessary to set out both versions in full: 


58 WT, 22.31, pp. 1059-60; E, 22.29, m: 464-5. 
59 E, 22.30, u: 466-7; La Chronique d’Ernoul et de Bernard le Trésorier, ed. L. de Mas Latrie (Patis, 
1871), p. 114. 
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Comes vero loppenis, cognito quod ad eius pacem rex animum suum nollet in- 
clinare, adiecit peiora prioribus et assumens eam quam secum habebat militiam, 
versus castrum, cui nomen Darum, suos direxit et in castra quorundam Arabum, 
qui in partibus illis gratia pascuorum tentoria locaverunt sua, a rege habentes 
securitatem et sub eius fiducia commorantes securi, repentinus irruit et impara- 
tos reperiens, praedam inde et manubias agens reversus est Ascalonam. Quo 
cognito, rex iterum revocatis principibus Tripolitano comiti regni curam et 
generalem administrationem committit, in eius prudentia simul et magnanimi- 
tate spem habens. In quo facto populi universi et principum ex parte plurima 
videtur satisfecisse desideriis: unica enim et singularis videbatur omnibus salutis 
via, si predicto comiti regiorum cura committeretur negociorum. 


Li cuens de Japhe of dire que li Rois ne vouloit avoir nule merci de lui et, que, 
por amor ne por priere, ne pooit avoir sa pais. Dés lors se porpensa coment il 
le porroit corrocier. II prist de chevaliers avec lui tant com il en pot avoir et 
s’en ala tout droit vers le chastel du Daron. Iluec s’estoient logié Tur d’Arabe, 
que l’en apele Bedoins, et gardoient grant plenté de bestes par les pastures. 
Car il avoient tant doné de leur au Roi que il les i soffroit et avoit pris en son 
conduit. Sur ce estoient tuit seur, et ne cuidoient avoir garde de nul crestien. 
Li Cuens et li chevalier i vindrent soudeinement et les surpristrent. Aucuns en 
ocistrent et toute la proie enmenerent, quanqu il trouverent de robes et d’avoir 
emporterent tout 4 Escalone. La novele en vint au Roi qui en fu tout desvez; si 
manda le conte de Triple, et si li pria, et il et li baron, qu il receust le bail du 
roiaume et de l’enfant, 4x ans, tant que li enfes fust d’aage, por ce qu'il se fioit 
en son sens et en sa loiauté; et tantost il bailla tout le pooir et toute la baillie 
du roiaume. Trop en orent grant joie tuit li baron et li menuz pueples, porce 
qui avoient dit, des aingois, que autrement ne poet estre la terre en bon point, 
tandis com leur dui roi estoient si non puissant, se touz li fez et li governemenz 
des besoignes n’estoit bailliez au conte de Triple.® 


The additional information contained in the Evacles account of Baldwin 
IV’s reign does not, so far as I have been able to establish, derive from 
any written sources which are now extant. It is possible that some of the 
additions, for example the account of the Sicilian attack on Alexandria in 
1174 (no. t above), may be derived from William’s lost work, the Gesta Ori- 
entalium Principum, which certainly extended to 1174 and perhaps later." 
It is known that this text was still available in the Latin East at the time 
when the Eracles was being written, because Peter des Roches obtained a 
copy there in 1227-31. 


6 WT, 23.1, pp. 1063-4; E, 22.30, m: 468-9. 

5 Tt is possible that no. 17 was also derived from that source. The time-span which the Gesta covered is 
discussed by PW, Edbury and J. G. Rowe, William of Tyre. Historian of the Latin East (Cambridge, 
1988), pp. 23-4, 

5S R, B.C, Huygens, ‘La tradition manuscrite de Guillaume de Tyr’, Studi Medievali 5 (1964), 334. 
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Ruth Morgan argued that the work commonly known as the Chronicle of 
Ernoul was, in its present form, an abridgement of Ernoul’s original work. 
The Chronicle falls into two parts: a history of the Latin kingdom before 
1184, which is independent of William of Tyre, and a history of the years 
following 1184, which was used as a continuation of William’s Chronicle. 
The additional information in the Evacles is certainly not derived from the 
Chronicle of Ernoul in its present form —apart from the passage about Gerard 
of Ridefort at the beginning of the final chapter, which is almost certainly an 
interpolation — and it also seems unlikely that it came from a fuller version 
of that text, ifsuch a source ever existed. The present text of Ernoul contains 
quite detailed information about Philip of Flanders’ crusade in 1177, the 
Battle of Mont Gisard, the siege of Kerak in 1183 and the exclusion of Guy of 
Lusignan from the regency, none of which contain the additional material 
found about those events in the Evacles. This lends support to the persuasive 
argument advanced by Peter Edbury that the Evacles translation of William 
of Tyre and the Chronicle attributed to Ernoul were in origin completely 
separate works, but that ‘with the appearance of the French translation of 
William, the Chronique [d’Ernoul] was trimmed and adapted and [the part 
which dealt with events after 1184] was pasted on to the end’. Nor was 
the additional material in the Evacles derived from the Estoires d’Outremer, 
a text which is closely related to Ernoul’s Chronicle. 

In view of this it seems probable that most of the new passages in the 
Eracles were derived from oral sources.®%° The author would seem to have 
had access to anecdotal evidence from Champagne about Miles of Plancy 
(no. 2 above), some knowledge of the good opinion of Reynald of Chatillon 
held by the circle of Peter of Blois (no. 19 above), and contacts with the 
entourage of the counts of Flanders (nos. 5, 7, 9 above). He must also have 
visited the Latin East to acquire some of his information. His knowledge of 
the Bedouin was probably based on personal experience (no. 6 above), but 
his circumstantial account of the death of the Protosebastus John is most 
likely to have been provided by John’s daughter, the dowager Queen Maria 
Comnena (d. 1217), or a member of her household (no. 4 above). Although 


6 M. R. Morgan, The Chronicle of Ernoul and the Continuations of William of Tyre (Oxford, 1973). 

64 PW. Edbury, ‘The Lyon Evacles and the Old French Continuations of William of Tyre’, in Montjoie. 
Studies in Crusade History in Honour of Hans Eberhard Mayer, ed. B. Z. Kedar, J. S. C. Riley-Smith 
and R. Hiestand (Aldershot, 1997), pp. 152-3. 

§ 4 Critical Edition of the Estoires d’Outremer et de la naissence Salehadin, ed. M. A. Jubb (London, 
1990). 

6° The exceptions are nos. 1, 3, 8, 1 and 17, for which I have already suggested sources, 

§7 Peter of Blois, Passio Reginaldis Principis Antiocheni, PL, 207: 957-76. 
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the translator might have meta survivor who had escaped from the massacre 
of Latins at Constantinople in 1182 in western Europe, he is equally likely 
to have done so in the Latin East, where many of them settled (nos. 13, 
14 above), and it may have been from the same source that he learned the 
details about William of Tyre’s embassy to Manuel in 1180 (no. 9 above). 
Most of the rest of his new information must have come from someone 
who had been a member of the High Court of Jerusalem in Baldwin IV's 
reign, because this material relates to affairs of state. His knowledge of 
the siege of Kerak in 1183, certainly supplied by someone who had been 
in the castle then, may well have come from the same source, because 
many members of the high nobility were there as guests at the marriage of 
Isabella of Jerusalem to Humphrey IV of Toron (no. 19 above). There is no 
indication who this informant was, although it seems clear that he was not 
a committed opponent of Guy of Lusignan (no. 20 above). This evidence 
implies that the translator's visit to the Holy Land did not take place much 
later than c. 1200, when men like Reynald of Sidon, who had sat in the 
High Court throughout Baldwin IV’s reign, were still alive. 

The work in its present form was not completed until much later, since 
the fief of Toron was not recovered until 1229 (no. 10 above) and Hugh of 
Tiberias, who died in 1205, did not become the hero of a chivalric romance 
until the second quarter of the thirteenth century (no. 8 above). These facts 
broadly confirm the conclusions about the identity of the translator and the 
date of the composition of the Evacles which were reached at the Jerusalem 
seminar in 1987 and are set out at the beginning of this article. 

The unknown translator was a man of considerable ability. It is an un- 
usual achievement to turn a great historical work into a chivalresque epic, 
but he was reasonably successful in doing so. Arguably, the chief value of 
the Eracles to historians of the crusades is that it was this account of the 
events leading up to the fall of Jerusalem in 1187 which would have been 
available to Theobald of Navarre, Richard of Cornwall, King Louis IX of 
France, the Lord Edward and their companions. 


8 See n. 3 above. 

69 The popularity of the Eracles is attested by the large number of surviving manuscripts. P. Riant, 
‘Inventaire sommaire des manuscrits de ’Eracles’, AOL t (1881), 247-56, 716-18. This list has been 
updated, using slightly different criteria of selection, by J. Folda, ‘Manuscripts of the History of 
Outremer by William of Tyre: a Handlist’, Scriptorinm 27 (1973), 90-5. 














CHAPTER 7 


The Freiburg Leaf: crusader art and Loca Sancta 
around the year 1200 


Jaroslav Folda 


It is a pleasure to offer this study to Jonathan Riley-Smith in honour of his 
sixty-fifth birthday. Jonathan has been a vigorous leader in crusader studies 
for over thirty years and now, as the successor to Steven Runciman and 
Otto Smail as the exponent of the history of the crusading movement at 
Cambridge University, he has become the foremost crusader historian in 
the English-speaking world. It is an honour to contribute my article for 
this tribute to him, and I hope Jonathan will find this study of important 
manuscript material to be of interest. 


INTRODUCTION 


The Freiburg Leaf entered the realm of crusader studies in 1965, when Kurt 
Weitzmann included mention of it in his paper on ‘Icon Painting in the 
Crusader Kingdom’ as part of a symposium held at Dumbarton Oaks on 
“The Byzantine Contribution to Western Art of the Twelfth and Thirteenth 
Centuries’, When he published a revised version of that paper as an article 
in 1966, Weitzmann proposed that the artist of the Freiburg Leaf ‘travelled 
to the Holy Land, where, in the established crusader ateliers, he must have 
been exposed to a great variety of copies from Byzantine models’.t With 
particular reference to a pair of mounted soldier saints drawn in the lower 
register of this parchment folio (fig. 5), Weitzmann suggested that the artist 
had ‘recourse to a crusader icon as a model’? This hypothesis, that the artist 
of the Freiburg Leaf was a traveller or pilgrim to the Holy Land, first voiced 
by Weitzmann, has been accepted by some subsequent scholars, including 
R. Scheller, who in 1995 published a revised version of his important study 


* K. Weitzmann, ‘Icon Painting in the Crusader Kingdom’, DOP 20 (1966), 80-1. 

> Weitzmann (ibid., p. 80) points this out in commenting that in his view all the aspects of the drawing 
which are deviations from a Byzantine icon are due, not to artistic liberty taken by the draftsman, 
but to his use of a crusader icon as a model. 
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on model books in the middle ages.3 Weitzmann’s idea has not however 
been investigated further. Nor has anyone examined the upper drawing in 
this light. In this study I propose to discuss the Freiburg Leaf asa document 
whose drawings and catalogue of images can shed further light on artistic 
developments in the crusader east ¢. 1200.4 


THE FREIBURG LEAF? 


What we call the ‘Freiburg Leaf’ is a folio with handsome drawings, but 
actually it is one of a total of three leaves, the remnants of some kind of 
notebook in Latin; an informal assemblage or florilegium: 


3 R. Scheller, Exemplum: Model-Book Drawings and the Practice of Artistic Transmission in the Middle 
Ages (ca, 900. — ca. 1470), trans, M. Hoyle (Amsterdam, 1995), pp. 141-2. 

+ | have presented selected aspects of the Freiburg Leaf in a series of papers delivered at various places 
over the years 1999-2000. Here I am attempting a more focused, fuller study, based on my research 
and the informed responses gained from my various presentations. I would especially like to thank 
Robert Nelson and David Wright for their comments in this regard. 

5 The recent bibliography is as follows: J. Folda, ‘Entry 318. The Freiburg Leaf’, in The Glory of 
Byzantium: Art and Culture of the Middle Byzantine Era, A.D. 843-1261, ed. H. C. Evans and 
W, D. Wixom (New York, 1997), p. 482: Scheller, Exemplum, cat. no. 8, pp. 136-43 (with addi- 
tional bibliography on pp. 137-8); L-A. Hunt, ‘A Woman's Prayer to St Sergios in Latin Syria: 
Interpreting a Thirteenth-Century Icon at Mount Sinai’, Byzantine and Modern Greek Studies, 15 
(1991), 11112; H. Schadek and K. Schmid, Die Zéhringer: Anstoss und Wirkung (Freiburg, 1986), 
no. 41, pp. 67-95 E. Sebald, ‘Blatter aus einem Musterbuch’, in Ornamenta Ecclesiae 1 (Cologne, 
1985), no. B 89, pp. 316-18 (with excellent full-page colour reproduction); R. Kroos, ‘Einzelblatt aus 
einem Musterbuch’, in Die Zeit der Staufer x (Stuttgart, 1977), pp. 542-3 (with extensive bibliogra- 
phy), 11, pl. 5135 K. Weitzman, ‘Byzantium and the West Around the Year 1200’, in The Year 1200, A 
Symposium (New York, 1975), p. 685 K. Hoffmann, ‘Christ and Zacchaeus; St Theodore and Com- 
panion Riding’, in The Year 1200,1 (New York, 1970), no. 268, pp. 2723; Weitzmann, ‘Icon Painting’, 
pp. 78-81. 

The older basic study is by H. Flamm, ‘Eine Miniatur aus der Kreise der Herrad von Landsberg’, 
Repertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft 37 (1915), 123-62. 

The Freiburg Leaf: 

Freiburg im Breisgau, Augustinermuseum, inv. No. G. 23/fols. ta—c. 

The main contents/decoration of these leaves is as follows: 

Parchment, three leaves (all three damaged): 

Fol. 1a, 32.2 x 20.0 cm: 

Recto: catalogue of the manuscript in which these leaves were found, including descriptions of 
seventy-eight scenes from the Bible and the lives of the saints, Other material found in the catalogue 
ate as follows: reference to apocryphal correspondence between St Paul and Seneca, the exchange 
of letters between St Augustine and St Jerome, and several anonymous homilies and sententiae. The 
entries for the drawings on fol. 1c, listed below, are as follows: 

‘Ubi Zacheus in arbore’, and 

‘Theodorus equitans cum alio’, 

Verso: ruled for musical notation, with a Sequence on the Virgin. 

Fol, tb, 35.5 x 22.1 cm: 

Recto: hymn to St Nicholas. 

Verso: Marian Sequence. 
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a) The first leaf (fol. 1a) has on the recto (fig. 1) a written catalogue of 
the manuscript in which these leaves were found and also includes 
descriptions of seventy-eight scenes, many from the Bible and the lives 
of the saints, two of which are extant on fol. 1c recto. The verso of fol. 1a 
(fig. 2) is ruled for musical notation, with a Sequence on the Virgin. 

b) The second leaf (fol. 1b) contains a hymn to Saint Nicholas on the recto 
(fig. 3) and another Sequence on the Virgin on the verso (fig. 4). 

c) The third leaf (fol. 1c) has on its recto (fig. 5) the two drawings referred 
to above, and on the verso (fig, 6) there is a homily on 1 Corinthians 
3:8ff. These two drawings are therefore the only ones extant from this 
notebook, which apparently originally contained a total of seventy-eight 
sketches, judging from the catalogue mentioned above on fol. ra. 

For the purposes of our discussion here, when we refer to the Freiburg 
Leaf, we are concerned with the leaf (fol. 1c recto) with the two drawings, 
unless otherwise specified. 

Looking at these drawings (fig. 5), the upper register depicts Christ 
speaking to Zachaeus in a sycamore tree, an incident drawn from the Gospel 
of Luke 19:1-10, Christ gestures to Zachaeus standing in the sycamore tree 
in front of him, with Peter behind’ Christ looking back, presumably to 
other apostles, who are lost where the vellum has been cut off at the left. 
The upper scene appears to have been drawn first on this leaf, because in 
the lower register the red lance held by the youthful Saint George in the 
lower scene overlaps the foot of Christ in the upper scene. Also the lance 
of Saint Theodore and his halo overlap the trunk of the sycamore tree 
above. 

Demus noted the strong similarity with monumental painting between 
the upper register in the Freiburg Leaf and the Monreale mosaics, even 
though this particular scene does not appear at Montreale.® Weitzmann 
argued, however, that the Monreale New Testament scenes were based 


(N.B. Neither the Sequences nor the hymns on fols. 1a or 1b are listed in the catalogue of contents 
on Ia recto.) 

Fol. 1c, 31.0 x 20.2 cm: 

Recto: two drawings: 

Upper register: Christ and Zachaeus (Luke 19:10) in silverpoint, with inscriptions, ‘xrs’ 
(= Christus) and ‘zacheus’ in brown ink by a hand later than the drawing. 

Lower register: Mounted Soldier Saints, St George (left) and St Theodore (right) in sepia, with 
inscriptions, ‘consodalis’ (left) and ‘theodorus’ (right) over the soldiers in brown ink by a hand later 
than the drawing; to the far right of Theodore’s head, ‘Ixxv’, in red ink referring to the entry of this 
image on fol. 1a recto. 

The drawings also have bistre washes and a few touches of red. 

Verso: homily on t Corinthians 3:8 ff, with excerpts from a homily of Origen on Exodus 35. 

§ O. Demus, Byzantine Art and the West (New York, 1970), pp. 34-5. 
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Fig. 1: Fol, 1a recto: Manuscript catalogue of the contents of the leaves in this florileginm, 
including a list of the seventy-eight images of scenes from the Bible and the lives of the 
saints. 











Fig. 2: Fol, 1a verso: Sequence on the Virgin, with musical notation. 
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Fig. 3: Fol. rb recto: Hymn to Saint Nicholas, with musical notation. 
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Fig. 4: Fol, rb verso: Sequence on the Virgin, with musical notation. 
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Fig, 5: Fol. 1c recto: Two drawings: upper register, Christ and Zachaeus (Luke 19:1-6); 
lower register, Saints George (left) and Theodore (right). 
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Fig. 6: Fol. 1c verso: Homily on I Corinthians 3:8ff. 
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on Byzantine manuscript cycles and proposed that the upper scene came 
from a late Comnenian miniature from Constantinople. The model for the 
two mounted soldier saints in the lower register belongs neither to fresco 
nor to miniature painting however. According to Weitzmann, the lower 
scene appears to have been based on a painted icon.” 

It is clear that the style of the two drawings is somewhat different, just 
as the techniques used are distinct. The upper silverpoint drawing is quite 
refined, with sensitive attention to the soft draperies flowing over the figures, 
the tree with naturalistic details, and the gently shaded components. The 
lower sepia drawing is more decisive with bold linear definition, strongly 
stated patterns in the armour, horses’ manes, the tack, and the draperies. 
Nonetheless the artist’s conventions are the same in both drawings, e.g., 
in the rendering of the faces, demonstrating that this is the same person 
employing different models and working in these different techniques. Who 
was this person, when was he working, what might his models have been, 
and where? 

There is a consensus on certain aspects of the Freiburg Leaf and its artist. 
Among the main points, O. Homburger, E. Kitzinger and O, Demus 
proposed — in a view supported by Weitzmann, Scheller and others — 
that the Freiburg Leaf was a fragmentary example of a model, or ‘motif’ 
book, in which this artist collected drawings of images which he observed 
and sketched during his travels.’ Everyone seems to agree that the artist 
in question is a German from the Upper Rhineland, who was travelling 
c. 1200 when he executed these drawings. Demus, apparently following 
the work of H. Flamm, suggested that he was an Augustinian monk, a 
notion which has not found favour among other scholars.? Everyone also 
seems to agree that the same artist was responsible for both drawings, 
but the models he used were quite different and the drawings were exe- 
cuted in different media. The finished drawings we see on this folio may 
have been done in the same place, that is, in the same workshop some- 
where, but the artist’s original sketches were probably made in different 
locations. 


7 Weitzmann, ‘Icon Painting’, pp. 78-9; and Weitzmann, ‘Byzantium and the West’, p. 68. 

® Sce O, Homburger, ‘Das Freiburger Einzelblatt ~ Der Rest eines Musterbuch der Stauferzeit?’ in 
Studien zur Kunst des Oberrheins: Festschrift ftir Werner Noack (Constance and Freiburg, 1959), pp. 
16-23; E. Kitzinger, ‘Norman Sicily as a Source of Byzantine Influence on Western Art in the Twelfth 
Century’, in Byzantine Art ~An European Art, Lectures (Athens, 1966), pp. 135~40; Demus, Byzantine 
Art and the West, pp. 32, 34-5. These views are summarized by Scheller, Exemplum, pp. 136~42. 

9 QO, Demus, The Mosaics of Norman Sicily (London, 1950), p. 446: ‘The artist, probably an Augustinian 
monk himself, seems to have been a learned man, interested in the humanities’. 
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THE DRAWING OF SAINTS GEORGE AND THEODORE IN THE 
LOWER REGISTER OF THE FREIBURG LEAF (FIG. 5) 





Let us turn first to the images in the lower register, which provided Weitz- 
mann with the basis for seeing the Freiburg Leaf as the work of a German 
visitor to the crusader kingdom. The lower image, executed as a sepia pen 
drawing, consists of two mounted soldier saints holding lances, each with 
a halo. Inscriptions by a later hand in brown ink indicate a ‘consodalis’ 
at the left, and at the right, ‘theodorus’. To the far right of Theodorus’ 
head is the number ‘Ixxv’, in red ink, referring to the entry of this image 
on fol. 1a recto (fig. 1, col. 2). Although there has been some confusion 
over their identification, the two figures are surely the youthful, beardless 
Saint George at the left — the inscription simply indicates a ‘companion 
soldier’ — and the bearded Saint Theodore at the right, a typical Byzantine 
pairing.”° It is noteworthy that the idea of mounted soldier saints, while 
not unknown in Byzantium, was of particular interest to crusader artists in 
the thirteenth century.” Furthermore, although the figure of Saint George 
is dressed in’ recognizable Byzantine military costume, the figure of Saint 
Theodore appears to be wearing crusader dress with a long tunic reach- 
ing all the way down to his ankles. Both figures also wear a diadem, 
which is a frequent feature in the crusader iconography of these mounted 
saints. 

The lower scene is plainly different from a pair of mounted secular sol- 
diers drawn by Villard de Honnecourt c. 1230 in northern France, in terms 
of composition, presentation, style and iconography.” Indeed Villard’s sec- 
ular image with its interesting narrative details helps us to realize quite 
clearly that the Freiburg drawing of paired soldier saints must have been 
based on an icon painting, as Weitzmann argued. The question is, what 
kind of an icon and where? 

Because the special iconographic features of the lower drawing, such as 
the costumes and the diadems reference characteristics of crusader paint- 
ing, Weitzmann astutely proposed that the artist had ‘recourse to a crusader 


*° Weitzman, ‘Icon Painting’, p. 79, makes the correct identifications here, but he also appears to 
misread ‘consodalis’ as ‘Constantine’ in his discussion. 

™ Ibid., pp. 79-80; Weitzmann, ‘Crusader Icons and Maniera Greca’, in Byzanz und der Westen, ed. 
I, Hutter (Vienna, 1984), pp. 148-9; Weitzmann, ‘The Icons of the Period of the Crusades’, in The 
Icon, ed. K. Weitzmann et al. (New York, 1982), pp. 204, 220. 

” H.R. Hahnloser, Villard de Honnecourt — Kritische Gesamtausgabe des Bauhiittenbuches, ms. ff. 19093 
der Pariser Nationalbibliotek, 2nd edn. (Graz, 1972), pl. xvt; T. Bowie, ed., The Sketchbook of Villard 
of Honnecourt, 2nd edn. (New York, 1959), pl. 19. 
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icon as a model’, and not to a Byzantine icon. He also argued that the artist 
‘travelled to the Holy Land, where, in the established crusader ateliers, 
he must have been exposed to a great variety of copies from Byzantine 
models’.8 In fact, Weitzmann has published several crusader icons with 
paired soldier saints, but all his examples are dated 1250 and later." The 
Freiburg Leaf, however, clearly dates to c. 1200, and so the fact that we have 
almost no crusader icons that have been securely attributed to this ear- 
lier period, the years around 1200, and none with mounted soldier saints, 
suggests one of several possibilities. First, perhaps few icons were made in 
this period, a scenario partly supported by the lack of extant examples. 
Second, perhaps a number of icons were created, but few survive from 
the period around 1200. This may be more likely, because there are one 
or two ‘crusader’ icons that can be dated to the twelfth century, clearly 
indicating some were being produced, even if few survive. A third possibi- 
lity is that a number of icons were done between c. 1200 and 1250, but, of 
the few that survive, most are currently dated later, to after 1250. I believe 
such may be the case with the Sinai crusader icon of the mounted saints 
George and Theodore with a kneeling pilgrim from Paris."© Evidence for 
this scenario ultimately depends on which, ifany, icons can be redated, but, 
judging from the writings of Wilbrand of Oldenburg (1212) and Thietmar 
(1217), this possibility is indirectly supported by the indication that pilgrim- 
age to the Monastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai increased after 
the crusader reconquest of Acre in 1191.'7 It was these and other pilgrims 
like them that no doubt stimulated the production of icons such as the one 
the Freiburg Leaf master was looking at. Whatever we eventually decide the 
case may be among the possibilities mentioned above, the lower drawing 
of the Freiburg Leaf clearly seems to indicate, indirectly of course, that 
there was considerable interest in such icons and that such crusader icons 
certainly did exist around the year 1200. ; 
Where might the artist have travelled to see what Weitzmann called 
‘established crusader ateliers’? The most likely place is Acre, which was, 


3 Weitzmann, ‘Icon Painting’, pp. 80-1. ™ See the citations above in n. 11. 

5 See e.g, the Twelve Feasts icon now at Sinai, which can be dated to the mid-twelfth century. J. Folda, 
The Art of the Crusaders in the Holy Land, 1098-1187 (Cambridge, 1995), pp. 406-9. 

© Weitzmann, ‘Icon Painting’, pp. 79-80, fig. 64, dates this icon ¢, 1250-1300, but I propose to argue 
in my study of the Art of the Crusaders, 187-1291, that it may date as early as 1225. 

‘7 Wilbrand von Oldenburg and Magister Thietmar came on pilgrimage in the decade 1210-20, so 
after the probable date of the Freiburg Leaf, Nonetheless they provide us with much information 
about life in the crusader east at this time. The nineteenth-century editions of their texts edited by 
J. C. M. Laurent are now difficult to find, burt there is a republication of both, ed. S. de Sandoli, 
with an Italian translation, in Itnera Hierosolymitana Crucesignatorum, (Jerusalem, 1983), 
pp. 195-249 (Wilbrand), and pp. 251-295 (Thietmar). 
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as far as we know, the centre of crusader painting activity at this time.” 


The obvious and most likely reason for this artist to have been in the Holy 
Land is that he came with the remnants of Emperor Henry V1’s ill-fated 
expedition of 1197-8 in what we now call the German Crusade. Moreover, 
he might well have stayed in the Holy Land for a year or two after the other 
ctusaders went home. In any case, his sojourn in Acre could have been 
facilitated by the newly established house of the Teutonic Knights, which 
appeared in Acre at the time of the Third Crusade, and which opened 
formally in 1198 at the end of the German Crusade.’? The order itself was 
confirmed by a papal bull of Innocent III on 19 February 1199.?° Indeed, 
we might even speculate that his interest in an icon of these two soldier 
saints could have been stimulated by members of one of the military orders, 
perhaps a Teutonic Knight, or even a Templar. 

In sum, it is not surprising to find that the lower drawings of the Freiburg 
Leaf can be seen quite plausibly as the work of a German artist in the 
Holy Land. It is important to realize, furthermore, that the Freiburg Leaf 
can apparently help us to know about crusader icons that existed then 
but do not survive today. It has the additional significance of being a 
rare exemplar of an artist’s sketch sheet," the quality of whose drawing is 
moreover extraordinarily high. But it is perhaps most interesting that it was 
specifically at this time, ¢. 1197-1200, when we have not previously thought 
of much crusader art being produced or even being visible to the visiting 
pilgrim, that the Freiburg Leaf witnesses to important artistic work in the 
crusader kingdom that was then apparently accessible, but which is now 
destroyed. 

Finally, if we ask the question whether the Freiburg Leaf artist is unique 
in doing this kind of work, the answer is no, because we can see possible 
parallels in a much later crusader diptych containing bust-length images 


8 Acre is the most likely source, but we cannot eliminate St Catherine on Mount Sinai as an important 
possibility as well. Another site that has been suggested for icon painting in the Latin Kingdom is 
Lydda. See R. Cormack and S. Mihalarias, ‘A Crusader Painting of St George: “maniera greca” or 
“lingua franca”?’, Burlington Magazine 126 (1984), 132-41. The question of where crusader painters 
worked besides Acre after 1191 is an important issue that should be mentioned, but it is too large to 
deal with here and will have to be discussed at some other opportunity. 

19 J, Sterns, ‘The Teutonic Knights in the Crusader States’, in HC, v: 315-27. 

© Ibid., p. 322. 

*t All three folios that make up ‘the Freiburg Leaf were found reused in the bindings of old books 
from the Freiburg Municipal Archives as reported by Scheller, Exemplum, p. 137. The leaf with the 
drawings was found in 1912 in a municipal account book of 1655 by the architect H. Flamm. Just 
how the drawings of this model book were joined with the other material to form this florilegium 
is not known and is not the object of our discussion here. The other material of direct relevance to 
the drawings we are dealing with is the catalogue of scenes on fol. 1a recto, which we shall discuss 
below. 
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of the Virgin and Child Kykkotissa and the soldier saint Procopius, dating 
to c. 1280,”" Clearly the crusader painter of this work, who may have been 
Cypriot and working at Acre (or even at Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai) 
could well have seen the great Virgin Kykkotissa icon at the Monastery of 
the Kykkotissa on Cyprus. Furthermore, he apparently also visited the site 
sacred to ‘Saint Procopius ’O PERIBOLITES’, as specified in the inscrip- 
tion, where he saw a particularly venerated icon of Procopius with this title. 
‘Weitzmann proposes the church of Saint Procopius Peribolites at Siloam, 
just outside Jerusalem, as the likely site. It was there ‘where a “peribolos”, 
ie. a sacred precinct, may have given rise to the epithet’, where the icon 
could have been seen.” It is there in any case that excavations have indicated 
that the crusaders were interested in the cult of the soldier saint Procopius, 
as is known from other evidence. Like the Freiburg Leaf artist, the painter 
of this magnificent diptych was apparently visiting important centres and 
copying icon models. 


THE DRAWING OF CHRIST AND ZACHAEUS IN THE UPPER 
REGISTER OF THE FREIBURG LEAF (FIG. 5) 


The evidence suggesting that the Freiburg Leaf master copied a crusader 
icon in Acre for the two mounted soldier saints places the drawings in the 
upper register of the Freiburg Leaf in a new light. Where could he have seen 
an image of Christ and Zachaeus like this, and why would he have drawn 
this in his model book before the image of the two mounted soldier saints? 
Indeed, why did he draw the Christ and Zachaeus image in silverpoint in 
the upper register and then change to another drawing technique in the 
lower register? 

The silverpoint drawing is quite different from the one done in sepia 
ink, As an image of biblical narrative, it is focused on the moment of 
Christ’s first encounter with Zachaeus. When Jesus was passing through 


» Weitzmann, ‘Icon Painting’, pp. 66~9. 

3 Ibid., p. 67. It should be noted, however, that Weitzmann’s transcription and interpretation of this 
appellation has recently been challenged. M. Aspra-Vardavakis, writing on the Virgin and Child 
Kykkotissa, St Procopius diptych in the catalogue, Mother of God: Representations of the Virgin 
in Byzantine Art, ed. M. Vassilaki (Athens, 2000), p. 445, says ‘the appellation NEPIBOTITHC 
represents the adjective TepiBdrytos (noised abroad), the saint’s epithet in Niketas of Paphlagonia’s 
Lauds in Honour of St Prokopius ... The same epithet is given him by Nikodemos the Athonite ...’ 
M. Aspra-Vardavakis indicates that she will discuss this more fully in a forthcoming article. As it 
stands, the reinterpretation does not appear to change the importance of the diptych as an example 
of a work done by a crusader painter who was copying other important icons, but we shall have to 
await the forthcoming article to reassess the full issue. 
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Jericho, he looked up to see Zachaeus, a wealthy tax collector, standing in 
a sycamore tree. Jesus striding forward makes a gesture of blessing as he 
speaks, saying, “Zachaeus, hurry and come dows; for I must stay at your 
house today’ (Luke 19:5). Zachaeus, standing full length on the first tuft of 
leaves midway up the tree, gestures to Christ as he listens. Peter, standing 
behind Jesus, looks back to the other disciples, the only extant evidence for 
them being the finger of one hand on Peter's shoulder. The magnificent 
figure of Christ is both impressive in its monumentality and sophisticated 
in its handling of the human figure, with voluminous draperies flowing over 
the softly modelled body. To the right, the diminutive figure of Zachaeus 
appears to be placed in the tree almost weightlessly — a tree striking for its 
naturalistic trunk and soft, fluffy leaves, the latter subtly emphasized with 
a greenish wash. Despite the loss of one or more figures on the left side of 
the drawing, we can see how skilfully Jesus is located as the pivotal figure 
in this horizontal, narrative composition. 

The question of where this artist might have encountered such an image 
of Christ and Zachaeus and copied it is important. Did he find the image 
he used for this drawing in the west or in the east? In fact, the episode of 
Christ and Zachaeus appears relatively rarely in western medieval art and, 
when we do find it, it occurs almost exclusively in miniature painting, From 
the early medieval period, the Gospels of Saint Augustine, Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, MS 286, c. 596, have a tiny version on the lower right 
side of the throne of Saint Luke. Later there are a few examples in German 
manuscript illumination between the tenth and the thirteenth centuries,” 
most notably the early thirteenth-century example in the Gospels from 
Gross Sankt Martin in Cologne. The earlier image in the Saint Augustine 
Gospels has the same three primary figures with Zachaeus standing full 
length in the tree, but otherwise the figure style and composition, and the 
iconography, are totally different.* The image from Gross Sankt Martin is 
completely different also, with Zachaeus climbing the tree, characterized by 
large globular leaf clumps, set behind a representation of his house below, 








*4 An interesting early example of this German group is the Christ and Zachaeus scene found in a 
Reichenau Evangelistary ftom the second half of the eleventh century: Berlin, Kupferstichmuseum 
der Staatliche Museen (preussische Kulturbesitz), Cod. 78 A 2, fol. 87y, illustrated in O. Mazal, 
Der Baum: ein Symbol des Lebens in der Buchmalerei (Graz, 1988), pp. 66, 68. This scene is totally 
different from the Freiburg Leaf, with the composition completely reversed, and a bearded Zachaeus 
clambering up a limb of a scrawny green tree, with a beardless Christ gesturing from the tight with 
his disciples looking on. The town of Jericho appears to be at the far right, behind the disciples. 

*5 Jesus and Zachaeus are both beardless in MS 286, and the tree is quite decorative with large round 
fruit. See K. Weitzmann, Late Antique and Early Christian Book Illumination (New York, 1977), 


pp. 114-15, pl. 42. 
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to which one of Jesus’ disciples gestures.** None of the extant western 
medieval images appears to relate closely to this drawing. 

In Byzantine art there is an image in the more or less contemporary 
mosaics of San Marco in Venice.”? Demus thinks that this mosaic may 
have been based on a Byzantine manuscript model — there is, for instance, 
a ninth-century example in Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS Gr. 510.78 The mosaic 
provides an interesting parallel for the monumentality of the image of the 
figure of Christ, but otherwise neither the mosaic nor the manuscript image 
compares closely to the Freiburg example. In the Freiburg Leaf drawing, the 
costume of Zachaeus and his full-length upright representation, standing in 
a tuft of leaves on the rather naturalistically represented tree, is distinctive. 
In sum, looking at this representative selection of examples, neither the 
western nor the Byzantine imagery provides an obvious source for the 
work of our artist. Perhaps, therefore, in light of these facts and the clear 
indication that the artist was travelling in the Levant (based on the evidence 
of the lower drawing), we can entertain the hypothesis that he saw an image 
of Christ and Zachaeus in the Holy Land. 

Could he have visited Jericho itself, where the incident took place and 
the house of Zachaeus was located? Even though Jericho was no longer in 
crusader hands in 1197-8, determined Christian pilgrims were still able to 
visit the holy places by making special arrangements during these years, as 
we know from the extended travels of Wilbrand and Thietmar two decades 
later. Jericho is not far from Jerusalem and obviously was an important 
site to be visited en route to the location where Jesus was baptized in the 
Jordan river. A number of more or less contemporary pilgrims’ accounts 
refer to Zachaeus in relation to Jericho, and Abbot Daniel at the start of 
the twelfth century comments, ‘. . . Jericho was formerly a great and very 
strong city... now there is just a Saracen village here. And here is the house 
of Zacchaeus and to this day there stands the stump of that tree on which 
he climbed to see Jesus.” 

As suggested above, the figure of Jesus appears to be based on some kind 
of monumental image, and the sycamore tree represented here is also quite 


26 This image is reproduced in G. Schiller, Zconography of Christian Art, 1, trans. J. Seligman (Greenwich, 
Conn., 1972), p. 156 and fig, 441 (Brussels, Bibl. Royale, MS 9222, fol. 162). This codex is usually 
dated 1230 or a bit earlier. 

27 O. Demus, The Mosaics of San Marco in Venice, 1 (Chicago and London, 1984), pp. 116, 123, 124 and 
pl. r49 (south transept, east vault, south half, lower tier), [late] twelfth century. 

28 Paris, Bibl. Nat. MS Gr. sro, fol. 87v. The Christ and Zachaeus scene is located in the centre of the 
top register, See H. Omont, Miniatures des plus anciens Manuscrits Grecs de la Bibliotheque Nationale 
du Vie an XIVe siecle (Paris, 1929), p. 18, pl. XXX, 

29 J, Wilkinson, J. Hill and W. Ryan, trans., Jerusalem Pilgrimage: rog9—1185, Hakluyt Society, 2: 167 
(London, 1988), p. 138. 
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impressive. It is not, however, a naturalistic representation of the sycamore 
tree mentioned in the text, what is known as a ficus sycomorus.?° The largest 
and most venerable example of this species, extant in the Near East, can 
be seen today on Cyprus in front of the cathedral of Saint Nicholas in 
Famagusta. The umbrella-type tree in the Freiburg Leaf is clearly different. 
Neither is it the bush-tree as seen in the San Marco mosaic, nor related to 
the relatively abstract decorative versions seen in German manuscripts. I 
propose that the artist of the Freiburg Leaf may have seen a tree like this 
associated with the House of Zachaeus in Jericho; it most likely appeared 
in a fresco on a wall of the house of Zachaeus, a crusader locus sanctus 
commemorating his meeting with Jesus. I further suggest that the crusader 
artist was imitating the kind of tree he saw in the fresco —a generic Byzantine 
style tree — which he has drawn in his own manner, transforming it with 
lovely soft fluffy, curving leaves and a remarkably naturalistic treatment 
of the trunk. Certainly we find this type of tree in Byzantine painting 
throughout the middle Byzantine period.** Furthermore, we know of other 
such crusader fresco paintings not far away, for example in Bethphage?} and 
Gethsemane* along the route from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

In sum, I propose that the Zachaeus image on the Freiburg Leaf reflects 
a monumental painting, as Demus originally argued, but that the painting 
may well have existed in the Holy Land, as L.-A. Hunt has also suggested.35 





3° On the ficus sycomorus as distinct from the English sycamore, see M. Zohary, Plants of the Bible 
(Cambridge, 1982), pp. 68-9; H. W. and A. L. Moldenke, Plants of the Bible (Waltham, Mass., 
1952), pp. 106-7. 

* For a photograph of this tree, see T. S. R. Boase, “The Arts in Cyprus’, in HC, rv: 345, pl. ivi. 
W. Dreghorn, Famagusta and Salamis Guide Book (London, 1985) states the following: ‘according to 
the botanists, the tree was planted here when the cathedral was built in 1220 AD making it 700 years 
old’ [now over 780 years old!]. Iam indebted to my colleague, Annemarie Weyl Carr, for discussing 
this tree with me at some length, and providing information about it. 

# For these typical Byzantine ‘umbrella’ trees, see e.g. Mt. Athos, Iviron Monastery, Gospels, Codex 1, 
fol. 296v (Transfiguration: eleventh century), illustrated in The Treasures of Mount Athos, ed. 
S. M. Pelekanidis e¢ a/., trans. P. Sherrard and H. Hionides, vol. m (Athens, 1975), p. 28, fig. 53 
or another Gospelbook on Mt. Athos, St Pantaleimon Monastery, Codex 2, fol. 2t0v (Nativity: 
twelfth century), illustrated in ibid., p. 160, fig, 284. 

% For the paintings on the stele in Bethphage, see Folda, Art of the Crusaders, pp. 456, 459, pls. 10.18 
a—b, 

34 For the painting at Gethsemane, see ibid., pp. 380-1, pl. 9:31. 

35 Hunt, ‘A Woman’s Prayer to St Sergios’, pp. 111-12. Hunt proposed the idea that the artist saw a 
fresco with this scene at the grotto of Mar Marina near Tripoli, (See also C.-L. Brossé, ‘Les Peintures 
de la Grotte de Marina prés Tripoli’, Syria 7 (1926), 5-6, pl. VIL, 2, right side.) She further suggested 
that the artist might have found the idea for both the drawings on the Freiburg Leaf at Mar Marina. 
The fact is, however, that the Zachaeus image at Mar Marina only has the publican in the tree 
without the other figures, and no pair of mounted soldier saints exists there, only a single figure of 
the mounted St Demetrius spearing a figure on the ground, Hunt is correct to look for sources for 
our artist in the Holy Land, but, as my discussion above indicates, my solutions differ. 
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I have proposed that the fresco of Christ and Zachaeus was visible to our 
artist in Jericho and, if so, it may therefore be the sole evidence we have 
for the existence of such an image in the House of Zachaeus in the late 
1190s following the German Crusade. Since pilgrim access was apparently 
facilitated to those holy places in Muslim control by the crusader truce of 
1198, the artist of the Freiburg Leaf could have visited Jericho, among 
other holy sites, before returning home. 

What other evidence is there for his visit there? As we have noted above, 
the image of the two soldier saints in the lower register overlaps the scene 
of Christ and Zachaeus in the upper register. This suggests that the Christ 
and Zachaeus image was drawn first, and the two mounted saints later. 
Following our argument, this sequence indicates that the artist visited 
Jericho and drew the Christ and Zachaeus scene, and then encountered 
the icon he used as his model for the two soldier saints later, either in Acre, 
or possibly even in Lydda, a site sacred to Saint George, on his way back to 
the coast. In any case, this sequence corresponds to how these two images 
appear in the list on fol. 1a recto (fig. 1) mentioned before; but how does 
this pair of scenes fit into the larger sequence of images in that list? 

The images or scenes listed on fol. 1a recto (fig. 1) above and below the 
two for which the surviving drawings provide the illustrations on fol. 1c 
recto read as follows, from no. 68 to no. 78: 


[68] Maiestas, deorsum benedicens 

[69] Ubi ligatis manibus dominus ad passionem ducitur 
[70] Ubi dominus inter duos latrones crucifixus 
[71] Ubi apostolis dominus pedes abluit 

[72] Suscitacio uidue 

[73] Ubi maria domino in conuiuio pedes rigat 
[74] Ubi Zacheus in arbore 

[75] Theodorus equitans cum alio 

[76] Dominus conculcat leonem, et draconem 
{77] Leo et vacca 

[78] Post rota fortune?” 


This excerpt is intriguing because it gives us an indication of a whole series 
of scenes nearly at the end of the list, mostly having to do with Christ and 
the New Testament, that lead up to the images in the two extant drawings. 


36 §. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, us (Cambridge, 1954), p. 98 and n. 2. 

7 This quotation is based on the transcription by Flamm, ‘Eine Miniature’, p. 130, compared with 
the manuscript itself, Note that in the manuscript all the entries from nos. 68 to 77 begin with a 
red initial and end with a period. But entry 78 has no red initial; ic only has a period at the end. 
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Starting with the Maiestas, such as could be seen in contemporary crusader 
painting, the artist might have viewed such an image in Acre when ‘visiting 
established crusader ateliers’ 3? However, the following scenes: where Christ 
has his hands tied to be led to his passion (in Gethsemane in Jerusalem, 
John 18:12), where Jesus is crucified between two thieves (on Golgotha in 
Jerusalem, Matthew 27/Mark 15/Luke 23/John 19), where Christ washes the 
feet of his apostles (in the upper room on Mount Sion in Jerusalem, John 
13:I-20), where Peter revives Tabitha (in her home in Jaffa, Acts 9:36—42), 
and where Mary Magdalene anointed the feet of Christ at dinner (in the 
house of Simon in Bethany, Matthew 26:6~13/Mark 14:3—-9/John 12:2—-11); 
are all events of the life of Christ whose loca sancta the artist could have 
visited in, or near, Jerusalem. 

We may reasonably assume, as others have done, that each of the titles in 
the list referred to a scene or an image, which the artist drew in his model 
book, based on the correspondence between the listings for scenes 74 and 
75 on folio 1a recto (fig. 1) and the extant drawings on folio 1c recto (fig. 5). 
We may also propose the possibility, based on our discussion above, that 
some of these drawings were inspired by an image at the site where the event 
in question was said to have taken place, or by images seen in a crusader 
atelier. We do not know what kind of image there may have been of each 
scene at each site, but given the crusader tradition of depicting the events 
of the holy sites in some medium — either in wall painting, or in panel 
painting, or even in sculpture — it seems very likely that there was some 
kind of image to be found in each place.?? Therefore, the artist may well 
have made at least seven or eight sketches based on sites he visited in the 
Holy Land for his model book, of which only two drawings remain on the 
Freiburg Leaf (fig. 5). 

If, on the basis of this series of scenes, we attempt to construct a possible 
itinerary for our artist, the sequence would include the following: Acre 


38 For a Maiestas Domini in a missal of 1200 from Acte, see H. Buchthal, Miniature Painting in the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (Oxford, 1957), pp. 323-35, pl. stb. For an icon of the Maiestas, see K, 
Weitzmann, ‘Four Icons on Mount Sinai: New Aspects in Crusader Art’, Jahrbuch der Osterreichischen 
Byzantinistik 21 (1972), 291-2, fig. 11. The original, first layer of this icon may also have been painted 
about 1200, 

39 The tradition of imagery at and of the /oca sancta in the Holy Land extends from Crusader back to 
Early Christian times, for which there is a rich literature, See e.g. K. Weitzmann, ‘Loca Sancta and 
the Representational Arts of Palestine’, DOP 28 (1974), 33-55; W. Loerke, “The Miniatures of the 
Trial in the Rossano Gospels’, Art Bulletin 43 (1961), 171-95; J. Folda, ‘Problems in the Iconography 
of the Crusaders in the Holy Land: 1098-1291/1917-1997’, in Image and Belief, ed. C. Hourihane 
(Princeton, 1999), pp. 1-18. For imagery at Crusader loca sancta, see Folda, Art of the Crusaders, 
chs. 7, 9, 10. 
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(scene 68), Jerusalem (scenes 69-71), Jaffa (scene 72), Bethany (scene 73), 
Jeticho (scene 74), and Acte (or Lydda) (scene 75).*° It is probably unlikely 
that this reflects the exact order of his itinerary — it would for example be 
odd to go from Acre to Jerusalem, and then back to Jaffa before proceeding 
to Jericho. But it does reflect sites a pilgrim would have seen on the basic 
journey from Acre to Jaffa, Lydda, Jerusalem, Jericho and back. Certainly 
his sequence at Jerusalem (scenes 69-71) is feasible: from Gethsemane in 
the Valley of Josaphat, up into the city to the church of the Holy Sep ulchre, 
and then south across the city out through the Sion Gate to the Church 
of Saint Mary on Mount Sion, where the Coenaculum could be visited. 
In fact the evidence suggests that he may have made rough sketches of the 
scenes that interested him as he went along. Then, when he did the final 
versions, he put them in order (as reflected in the catalogue on fol. 1a recto 
(fig. 1)), perhaps partly depending on where there was a workable space 
on his parchment sheets. It was when he produced the finished versions 
of these sketches, perhaps at Acre after his journey was completed, that he 
decided which kinds of drawings to do. For the two mounted soldier saints, 
he chose strongly defined pen drawing, perhaps to reflect the bold, heraldic 
design of the icon he was copying. For the Christ and Zachaeus, he selected 
silverpoint to enable him to capture some of the naturalism and the action 
represented in his model. Whatever the reasons, this artist was remarkably 
sensitive in the way he seems to have seen and used his models, based on 
these two drawings — particularly when his work is contrasted with another 
more extensive German model book from around thirty years later, the 
Wolfenbiittel Sketchbook. The high quality of the Freiburg drawings may 
suggest that the artist was experimenting with the techniques for creative 
effect. 

There is one additional consideration that might make it quite reasonable 
and plausible for the artist to have visited these holy sites. Suppose Demus 
was correct in suggesting he was an Augustinian monk. Most of the major 
holy sites in Jerusalem had been in Augustinian care during the twelfth 
century, Even though they had been forced to leave Jerusalem at the time 
of Saladin’s conquest in 1187 and move to Acre after 1191, there would 
have still been a strong Augustinian presence in the Latin kingdom. For 
example, in 1206, a few years after our artist was apparently in Acre, Albert 
of Vercelli, who had been trained as an Austin canon, became patriarch of 


4° The last three images quoted in the catalogue, nos. 76-8, are separate and do not seem to belong to 
this series, 

# On the Wolfenbiittel Musterbuch, see H. Buchthal, The Musterbuch’ of Wolfenbiittel, pls. u, 11, 
vis, vir, x, xItt, and x1, with its array of drawings in a more or less consistent drawing technique. 
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Jerusalem. Augustinian concern for the holy places they had been forced to 
abandon would have remained high. If this artist was visiting these places 
and sketching interesting works of art he saw in some of them, he would also 
be reporting to his colleagues what he saw during his travels to Jerusalem 
and the environs. 


CONCLUSION 


The Freiburg Leaf is, therefore, an unusually important work which pro- 
vides indirect evidence not only for crusader icon painting at this time, but 
also in all probability for monumental painting at the holy sites as well. As 
a rare exemplar of an artist’s sketch sheet, the quality of the drawings on 
the Freiburg Leaf is extraordinarily high, and that enables us to glimpse not 
only what models he may have encountered and where he found them, but 
also something about his artistic interests in copying them. 

These drawings also help to deepen our understanding of the way know!- 
edge of crusader art was transmitted to western Europe. Viewed from the 
east, we can see how these drawings are ‘crusader’ in character, with cha- 
racteristics distinct from purely Byzantine works. Viewed from the west, 
however, in the early thirteenth century, these drawings must have looked 
quite similar to other Byzantinizing works known at the time in Venice 
or Sicily, or found in manuscript illustration, panel painting, or enamel 
work. The existence of the Freiburg Leaf also raises the possibility that 
pilgrim artists could have been active in this manner at other times during 
the crusader period, even though their model books are now for the most 
part lost. But behind each work made in western Europe under ‘Byzantine 
influence’ between the early twelfth century and the end of the thirteenth 
century, we must look carefully to see if it might be mutatis mutandis, a 
work like the Freiburg Leaf that was informing the artist. 

Can we, in fact, identify any specific examples in the years following 
1200 which reflect crusader as well as Byzantine inspiration? Here, at the 
end of our discussion of the Freiburg Leaf, there is one relevant example 
we can mention. Drawings such as those we have seen on the Freiburg Leaf 
may indeed have been involved in a work done by a Saxon artist for the 
cathedral of Halberstadt in the early thirteenth century, what is known as 
the Halberstadt Cabinet.# In a fascinating study, Weitzmann argues that 
this Saxon painter went on pilgrimage to the Latin East, where he probably 


® K. Weitzmann, ‘Die Malerei des Halberstadter Schrankes und ihre Beziehung zum Osten’, Zeitschrift 
fiir Kunsigeschichte 41 (1978), 258-81, ‘mit einem Anhang von Renate Kroos’, pp. 281-2. The older 
bibliography is cited at p. 258 n. 1. 
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visited both Acre and the Monastery of Saint Catherine on Mount Sinai, 
quite possibly shortly after Wilbrand of Oldenburg and Magister Thietmar 
were travelling in the east as well. At Sinai he apparently looked with great 
interest at a number of important icons, including crusader images of Saint 
Catherine, and the decoration on the new royal doors of iconostases in the 
chapels of the monastery church. Returning to Halberstadt he then carried 
out a commission to paint a cabinet for the cathedral with images of the 
Annunciation, Saints John and Paul and Saints Catherine and Kunigunde. 
R. Kroos presents evidence that would place the date of this commission 
in the 1220s or the 1230s. Thus, at a time when the German presence in 
the crusader kingdom was relatively strong, that is, between c. 1198 and 
the 1230s, we have at least these two examples as works of art by German 
artists — the Freiburg Leaf and the Halberstadt Cabinet — which directly 
reflect crusader work that has now mostly disappeared. 

















CHAPTER 8 


Reading John of Jaffa 
Peter Edbury 


The treatise by John of Ibelin, count of Jaffa, entitled The Book of the 
Assises, Usages and Pleas of the High Court of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, is 
justly famous. The author was a leading aristocrat and a figure of major 
political importance in the Latin East from the 1230s until his death at the 
end of 1266. As count of Jaffa, from 12.46 or 1247 he was responsible for the 
defence of the southern extremity of the truncated kingdom of Jerusalem, 
and, although Jaffa itself fell to the Muslims in 1268, John’s heirs, now 
based in Cyprus, continued to style themselves ‘counts of Jaffa and Ascalon’ 
until the line became extinct around the middle of the fourteenth century. 
John’s career is sufficiently well known,' but, despite its fame, his great 
literary achievement deserves closer scholarly attention. Historians have 
tended to treat it as a quarry from which to draw nuggets of information 
rather than seek to understand the work as a whole, and this essay aims to 
explain its structure, content and development and thereby make it more 
accessible. 

It is immediately clear that there are two major obstacles to understand- 
ing John’s work. One is simply its length: the shortest extant version is 
almost 160,000 words long, and the version assembled in Cyprus in 1369 
that was intended as an official work of reference in the Cypriot High Court 
is twenty-five per cent longer still. The other obstacle is the fact that the 
edition by Comte A. Beugnot, which appeared in 1841 and on which histo- 
rians have hitherto had to rely, is inadequate.” Although Beugnot’s edition 
has the appearance of being based on a critical analysis of the manuscripts, 
in fact he only used those that were located in Paris, and he totally failed to 
appreciate the nature of the manuscript tradition. In the 1920s Maurice 
Grandclaude pointed out the shortcomings of Beugnot’s edition and, 
along with Georges Recoura, made major progress in locating the principal 


* PW. Edbury, John of Ibelin and the Kingdom of Jerusalem (Woodbridge, 1997), ch. 3. 
2 RHC Lois, t: 1-432. 
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manuscripts and constructing a stemma. It was Jonathan Riley-Smith who, 
as long ago as 1969, first introduced me to John of Jaffa and his treatise, 
and for some years now I have been at work on a new edition.* 

John was writing his treatise, or at least putting the finishing touches to 
it, between 1264 and his death two years later. This we learn from a chance 
remark in which he referred to his brother-in-law, the Cilician Armenian 
nobleman Oshin of Gorighos, as deceased.’ Oshin was a brother of King 
Hethum I (1226-69), and the Armenian sources record his death as having 
occurred in December 1264.° But, although this shows that John was at 
work in the closing years of his life, establishing precisely what he wrote 
is more problematic. No autograph manuscript has survived. John wrote 
in French, and, as so often happened with medieval vernacular texts, later 
scribes were happy to polish the style. Moreover, when they found what 
appeared to be a blunder in their exemplar, they might attempt to re-write 
what was in front of them. Sometimes a later re-working does seem to be 
an improvement, but inevitably copyists would introduce mistakes of their 
own, They might also on occasion try to correct the content of the treatise 
ot bring it up to date. Thus, for example, a fourteenth-century manuscript 
(MS B) substituted ‘Hermenie’ (Armenia) for ‘Romanie’ (Romania, i.e. 
Frankish Greece) in the account of the delays allowed to bring witnesses to 
court from overseas, Whether in this instance the change should be regarded 
as an improvement or an error is unclear.” There are an immense number 
of minor variant readings, most of them trivial in themselves, but which 
from time to time do seem to indicate a definite change in meaning. What 
is more, each of the five extant medieval manuscripts contains additional 
material inserted after the original text was complete. It is easy enough to 
identify these additions,® but they cannot simply be jettisoned as irrelevant. 


3M. Grandelaude, Etude critique sur les Livres des Assises de Jerusalem (Paris, 1923), pp. 81-8; Grand- 

claude, ‘Classement sommaire des manuscrits des principaux livres des assises de Jérusalem’, Revue 

historique de droit fiancais et étranger ser. 4: § (1926), 440~53, 455-8, 459-63, 4753 G. Recoura, ‘Notes 

sur six manuscrits inédits ou peu connus des Assises de Jérusalem’, Mélanges darchéologie et d'histoire 

de I'Ecole fiancaise de Rome 42 (1925), 147—51. 

To be published by E. J. Brill. As I write these words (April 2001) it is not possible to know whether 

the present volume or my new edition will see light of day first. References to John’s work will be by 

chapter number in my new edition followed by Beugnot’s chapter number in brackets. 

> Ch. 131 (= Beugnot 145), 

§ La Chronique attribruée au Connétable Smbat, trans, G. Dédéyan, Documents relatifs 4 l'histoire des 
croisades 13 (Paris, 1980), p. 116 and n. 13. 

7 Ch, 63 (= Beugnot 76). 

For an earlier discussion, P. W. Edbury, “The Livre des Assises by John of Jaffa: The Development and 

Transmnission of the Text’, in The Crusades and Their Sources: Essays Presented to Bernard Hamilton, 

ed, J. France and W. G, Zajac (Aldershot, 1998), pp. 169-79. 
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In a few cases it can be shown that John himself was responsible for their 
inclusion, while in some other instances there is a distinct possibility that 
he might have had a hand. The additions themselves are, in any case, of 
interest because they show what sort of extra information people wanted 
and so shed light on the ways in which later legal experts considered John’s 
original defective. 

Before going further it will be helpful to give a brief account of the five 
manuscripts that survive from the medieval centuries and from which all 
later copies are derived. In the order in which they will be considered they 
are: 

MS C: Paris BN: MS fr. 19025 (= Beugnot’s MS C) 
MS O: Oxford Bodleian: MS Selden 3457 (unknown to Beugnot) 
MS A: Venice Marciana: Ms fr. App. 20 (= 265) (not used by Beugnot who 

used an eighteenth-century copy as his MS A) 

MS B: Paris BN: MS ft. 19026 (= Beugnot’s MS B) 
MS V: Rome Vatican: Codex Vaticanus latinus 4789 (not used by Beugnot 

who used corrupt seventeenth-century derivatives as his MSS D and E) 
Grandclaude was the first to propose that MS C in conjunction with 
MS O should be used as the basis for any future new edition,? and my 
own investigations strongly support this view. MS C contains solely John’s 
text, and it was evidently copied in the Acre scriptorium. Jaroslav Folda 
and I have previously suggested that it dates to the early 1280s, largely 
on the basis of the similarities of the calligraphic decoration and general 
codicological characteristics to the Old French Bible (Paris BN: MS nouv. 
Acq. Fr. 1404) of ¢. 1280."° It would thus appear to be the oldest surviving 
manuscript, and, I would argue, the one that comes closest to preserving 
the treatise as John originally composed it. MS O, which is thought to 
date to the early fourteenth century and could well have been copied in 
Cyprus,” follows it closely in both content and detailed readings. But there 
are significant differences between them, sufficient to dispel any possibility 
that either of these manuscripts is derived directly from the other. MS O 
contains one chapter drawn from the treatise by Philip of Novara, which 


9 Grandclaude, Etude critique, p. 88; Grandclaude, ‘Classement sommaire’, pp. 448, 458. 

*° PW. Edbury and J. Folda, “Iwo Thirteenth-Century Manuscripts of Crusader Legal ‘Texts from 
Saint-Jean d’Acre’, Journal of the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 57 (1994), 250. 

™ Recoura, ‘Notes sur six manuscrits’, pp. 147-8; Grandclaude, ‘Classement sommaire’, pp. 456-8. 
MS O contains later additions written on separate signatures bound with the main text, notably an 
assise of James I of Cyprus of 1396, ed. J. Richard: ‘Freedom and Servitude in Cyprus and Rhodes: 
An Assize Dating from 1396’, in Intercultural Contacts in the Mediterranean, ed. B. Arbel (London, 
1996 = Mediterranean Historical Review 10 (1995)), 272-83 at pp. 272~5. 
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is not to be found in MS C nor indeed in any of the other John of Jaffa 
manuscripts,” while MS C contains two passages not in O or in any of the 
others. 

These two unique passages in MS C are of particular interest. One is a 
short section inserted towards the end of chapter 53 (= Beugnot 65).” It 
illustrates a feature of Latin Syrian succession law applicable when property 
is recovered from Muslim occupation, and explains how it was that Margaret 
of Ibelin, the widowed lady of Caesarea, acquired the lordship of Ibelin 
when it was ceded to the Christians in 1241 in preference to her nephew, 
Balian lord of Beirut (1236-47). Margaret received Ibelin because she was 
the daughter of Balian of Ibelin (died c. 1193) who had been the last in seisin 
before Saladin’s conquest of 1187, whereas Balian’s namesake and grandson 
was a more distant kinsman, even though he was the descendant of Balian’s 
eldest child and in the male line. The bulk of this chapter is present in all 
the manuscripts and describes the legal principle known as ‘Fors de Turs 
ne tolt seisin’ (‘Forcible occupation by the Turks does not affect [rights to] 
seisin’), and gives what appears to be a fictive illustrative example — John 
uses the word ‘senblance’ — relating to the succession to Daron. In the 
sentence immediately before the insertion, MS C twice speaks of ‘le fis et 
la fille’ instead of simply ‘le fis’, thereby allowing for the circumstance in 
which the claimant would be a woman and so preparing the reader for 
Margaret of Caesarea’s successful assertion of her rights. The presence of 
this alteration argues strongly against the possibility that the passage in 
question had been in the original text and had then been omitted from 
the ancestor of all the other manuscripts. The important point about this 
insertion is that it is decidedly autobiographical: Margaret is named as the 
author’s aunt, and Balian of Ibelin as the author's grandfather. In other 
words, it was the work of John of Jaffa himself. 

The same conclusion — that John was responsible for the addition — is 
clear from the other unique passage. Directly after chapter 129 (= Beugnot 
143) is a chapter lifted from Philip of Novaras treatise."* In Philip’s version 
of this passage there is mention of John of Jaffa, and in MS C the phrase 
concerned is recast into the first person, reading ‘je meismes m’en entremis | 
moult’ for ‘moult s’en entremist le conte de Jaffe’. Autobiographical refer- 
ences in John’s treatise are relatively uncommon, and so it is all the more 


” Following ch, 32 (== Beugnot 44). Selden Supra 69, fol. 30r-v. See Philip of Novara, ‘Livre de forme 
de plait’, RHC Lois, 1: ch. 48 (p. 523). 

3 BN ft 19025, fol. 53r-v. 

4 BN fr 19025, fols. ro5r-106r, This chapter consists of about three-quarters of Philip of Novara, 
ch. 73 (pp. 543-4). 
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remarkable that both these interpolations should contain them. They leave 
no doubt that after John had produced his treatise and had allowed mem- 
bers of his circle to make copies of it, he was still tinkering with his text. 
That in itself is not particularly unusual or surprising, but it does have an 
important corollary: everything else that MS C contains — and everything 
else in C is also present in the other four manuscripts — was therefore in 
John’s own copy of his work, and so represents what John himself, and not 
some later editor, wrote or chose to include. 

The significance of this conclusion comes into focus when we turn to 
the other three manuscripts (A, B and V), all of which contain extensive 
later interpolations. As already mentioned, both C and O include chapters 
taken from the law book by John’s older contemporary, Philip of Novara. 
Philip was writing in the 1250s or early 1260s," and his work was to have 
an appreciable influence on John’s treatise and on the subsequent emen- 
dations to John’s text. There is one other chapter adapted from Philip of 
Novara present in all the extant manuscripts of John’s treatise, and it must 
therefore have been put there by John.”® MS A is another product of the 
Acre scriptorium, and has been dated to c. 1290, in other words, shortly 
before the city’s destruction in 1291,” while MS B evidently dates from the 
fourteenth century and is likely to have been of Cypriot provenance.” Both 
these manuscripts share a number of characteristics which distinguish them 
from C and O. They have additional chapters; existing chapters are divided 
or combined; and in a few cases chapters are placed in a different sequence. 
I have counted twenty-one extra chapters, of which eleven are lifted or 
adapted from Philip of Novara,” while nine have not been identified as 
coming from any extant source.”° The twenty-first chapter, which in MS A 
serves as the conclusion to the whole treatise, contains some material from 
Philip of Novara,” and, in addition, in both MS A and MS B there is a 
passage describing Les Letres dou Sepulcre, also taken from Philip’s treatise, 
interpolated into the prologue. There are countless instances of MSS A 
and B sharing detailed readings which differ from those to be found in C 


PW. Edbury, ‘Philip of Novara and the Livre de forme de plait’, in Praktika tou tritou diethnous 
kyprologikou sunedriou (Lefkosia, 16-20 Apriliou 1996 ), vol. 11, ed. A. Papageorgiou (Nicosia, 2001), 
PP. 555-69. 

6 Ch. 141 (= Beugnot 155). Taken from Philip of Novara, ch. 29 (pp. 503-6). 

7 Edbury and Folda, “Iwo Thirteenth-Century Manuscripts’, pp. 243-9. 

8 Grandclaude, ‘Classement sommaire’, pp. 459-60. 

9 Beugnot 38-40 (cf. Philip of Novara, ch, 11, pp. 484-5); 158 (cf. Philip, ch. 30, p. 507); 170 (cf. Philip, 
chs. 20-2, pp. 494-5); 199 (cf. Philip, ch. 51, pp. 526-7); 209 (cf. Philip, ch. 37, p. 514); 210 (cf. Philip, 
ch, 39, p. 516); 238 (cf. Philip, ch. 35, pp. 512-13); 239 (cf. Philip, ch. 38, pp. 515-16); and 247 
(cf. Philip, ch. 62, pp. 532—4). 

© Beugnot 165, 193, 194, 228, and 251-5, 71 Beugnot 273 (from Philip, ch. 94, pp. 569-70). 
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and O, and sometimes the reading in A and B is self-evidently preferable.” 
The seven instances in which some of the longer chapters in C and O are 
split into two and the two instances in which two chapters in C and O are 
combined into one in A and B are of less intrinsic significance. It has to 
be said that some of these changes are clumsy in the extreme.”? Nowhere 
is this more apparent than in the prologue. In C and O the prologue 
comprises a well-rounded survey of the history of the legal system ending 
with a prayer and pious exhortations. In A and B this material is broken 
up into five chapters, with the result that the sense of unity is lost, while 
the passage relating to Les Letres dou Sepulcre is awkwardly inserted into the 
section dealing with the legal provision for the Syrian community in the 
kingdom.*4 Directly after the prologue MSS A and B have an extensively 
revised version of the two chapters describing the coronation of the kings 
of Jerusalem, repositioned from their more logical place at the end of the 
treatise.2> These chapters also break up the natural flow of the argument 
from the prologue to the opening chapter of the treatise as found in MSS 
C and O. 

These common features that distinguish A and B from C and O show 
that, at some point between John’s composition of the version of his treatise 
from which C and O are both derived and the making of MS A in about 
1290, a substantially revised recension of the text was undertaken. Grand- 
claude in his stemma labelled this recension ‘z’.”6 It is worth asking whether 
it was John himself who had made these revisions. In one of the chapters 
adapted from Philip of Novara there is a reference to John of Jaffa’s uncle 
and namesake, John lord of Beirut (died 1236), who is described as ‘mon 
seignor mon oncle le vieill seignor de Baruth’.’” This phrase would certainly 
seem at first sight to suggest that John himself had been responsible for the 
revisions, but I am nevertheless reluctant to assume on this basis that he 
had made all the changes indicated. It may be, of course, that more than 
one person was involved and that the revisions were carried out over an ex- 
tended period.” John himself certainly used the phrase when mentioning 


» For example, in ch. 172 (= Beugnot 190), where A and B list surrendering one’s city or fortress 
(‘chastiau’) to the enemy as something meriting confiscation and disinheritance, C and O speak of 
surrendering one’s city or horse (‘cheval’). 

33 A good example is represented by the interpolation that forms Beugnot 38-40 (following the new 
edition ch, 28 (= Beugnot 37)). 

*4 From Philip of Novara, ch. 47, pp. 521-2. 

*5 Beugnot 6-7 (new edition chs. 219-20). For further discussion, see below. 

26 Grandclaude, ‘Classement sommaire’, p. 475, cf pp. 445-9. This paper contradicts or modifies 
several of the conclusions expressed there. 

27 Beugnot 239 (1. h. column). ; 

28 It should be noted that whoever added Beugnot 193 was aware that che chapters relating to the 
coronation were now located near the beginning of the book and not at the end. 
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his uncle in the context of his opposition to the Emperor Frederick II and 
his representatives in the late 1220s and 1230s.”? Similar phrases — ‘mon 
seignor mon oncle le vieill sire de Baruth’ and ‘mon seignor mon oncle’ — 
appear in another chapter taken from Philip of Novara which is present in 
both A and V but not in B, C or O, and in a second chapter, which cannot 
be identified as coming from any extant source, found only in MS V.2° 
These references to John of Beirut are puzzling. It could be that John of 
Jaffa was responsible for them all, but, for reasons that are far from apparent, 
they only found their way into certain manuscripts. Alternatively, it could 
be that they were written or adapted later, and whoever was responsible was 
astute enough to make the references to the lord of Beirut appear autobi- 
ogtaphical, in an attempt to pass them off as John’s authentic work. I am 
inclined to favour the second of these solutions and conclude that John was 
not responsible for the additions and alterations, if only because I question 
whether he himself would have made the clumsy alterations mentioned in 
the previous paragraph} 

MS A is really two manuscripts bound together — one from the Acre 
scriptorium and dated c. 1290 and one of mid-fourteenth-century Cypriot 
provenance — comprising legal texts from the Latin East. Besides the text of 
John of Jaffa’s treatise, the Acre section of the manuscript contains various 
shorter works including the only copy of John’s discourse on the regency of 
Jerusalem and three items, all securely datable to the 1270s: the treatise by 
James of Ibelin, the earlier recension of the Lignages d’Outremer and the text 
published with the title ‘Document relatif au service militaire’ 3* James of 
Ibelin, who was the son of John of Jaffa, is said to have composed his treatise 
on his death-bed, in 1276.33 He was also one of the protagonists in the 1271 
arguments over military service.44 Furthermore, as Marie-Adélaide Nielen- 
Vandevoorde has demonstrated, the earlier recension of the Lignages, which 
cannot have been completed before 1268 and could be several years later, 
was also composed in Ibelin circles.’ It might therefore be suggested that 
the changes to John of Jaffa’s treatise evidenced by MSS A and B wete also 


* Ch, 178 (Beugnot 203 (p. 325), 204 (p. 327)). 3° Respectively, Beugnot 69, 63 bis. 

* T no longer hold to the view expressed previously. Cf. P. W. Edbury, ‘Law and Custom in the Latin 
East: Les Letres dou Sepulcre’, in Intercultural Contacts in the Mediterranean, ed. B, Arbel (London, 
1996 = Mediterranean Historical Review 10 (1995)), pp. 72-3. 

® Edbury and Folda, “Two Thirteenth-Century Manuscripts’, pp. 250-3. 

% James of Ibelin, ‘Livre’, RHC Lois, 1: 453 n. 2. 34 RHC Lois, 2: 427-34. 

 M-A. Nielen-Vandevoorde, “Un livre méconnu des Assises de Jérusalem: Les Lignages d’Outremer’, 
BEC 153 (1995), 10-13, 118-19. Hugh III (1267-84) is king of Cyprus; the king of Armenia is 
apparently Leo II (1269-89). Curiously, there is no mention of John of Jaffa’s son James, but only of 
Guy (Guiotin), one of his younger sons, which could suggest that the text was composed or revised 
after James’ death in 1276. ‘Lignages d’Outremer’, RHC Lois, 2: 444, 450, 452. 
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made in the 1270s by or for the same people who wanted these other texts 
grouped together in the same manuscript. 

Although MSS A and B share a number of features that set them apart 
from MSS C and O, it is also true that there are significant differences 
between them. There are plenty of textual variants that are unique to one 
or the other. MS A contains two chapters lacking in B,?° whilst B has 
eleven chapters not found in A as well as some other distinctive features. It 
is therefore clear that both manuscripts represent further developments of 
the text from the recension that Grandclaude in his stemma designated as ‘2’. 
Of the eleven additional chapters in B, one is taken from the Livre des Assises 
de la Cour de Bourgeois,” two ate adapted from Philip of Novara,** one is 
a chapter that appears in the writings of both Geoffrey Le Tor and James 
of Ibelin,2? and two are taken from Brunetto Latini’s Li Livres dou Tresor? 
The other five are not identified as coming from any extant source. Both 
A and B contain the chapter that in A forms the conclusion to the whole 
work.” It consists of a summary history of the kings of Jerusalem, giving 
a version of the epitaph on the tomb of King Baldwin 1,” followed by 
an account of how King Aimery tried unsuccessfully to persuade Ralph 
of Tiberias to make a written record of the assises of the kingdom — this 
part is adapted from Philip of Novara’s treatise#* — and the chapter is then 
rounded off with a request that the readers pray for those mentioned and 
for the author, In A this chapter bears the rubric: ‘Ce est le dereain chapitle 
de cest livre’, and the request for prayer at the end adds weight to the view 
that it was indeed composed as the concluding chapter. In B, however, it 
is given a different rubric and repositioned earlier in the treatise. 

Like MS A, B contains a number of other legal texts from the Latin East, 
including the earlier recension of the Lignages d’Outremer.® But, whereas 


36 Beugnot 69 (from Philip of Novara, ch, 18, pp. 492-3), 129. 

37 BN MS fr. 19026, fol. 371r-v (ch. 9). (Not printed by Beugnot.) (= ‘Livre des Assises de la Cour de 
Bourgeois’, RHC Lois, 2: ch, 2, p. 20), 

38 BN MS fr. 19026, fols. r90r—192r (ch, 2.40), fols. 2021-203v (ch. 258). (Not printed by Beugnot.) 
(Cf. Philip of Novara, chs. 32-5, pp. 508-13, ch. 92, pp. 564-7). 

39 BN MS fr, 19026, fol. 202r (ch. 257). (Not printed by Beugnot.) (= Geoffrey Le Tor, ‘Livre’, RHC 
Lois, 1, MS B ch. 16, p. 449: James of Thelin, ch. 68 p. 467). 

49 BN MS fr. 19026, fols. 2061-207 (chs. 265-6). (Not printed by Beugnot.) (= Li Livres dow Tresor 

de Brunetto Latini, ed. Francis J. Carmody (Berkeley and Los Anglees, 1948), chs. 74-5, pp» 392-5.) 

One thirteenth-century manuscript of Philip of Novara’s, Les quatre ages de l'homme, also contains 

Latini’s text. Philip of Novara, Les quatre Ages de Uhomme, ed, Marcel de Fréville (Paris, 1888), p. xiv. 

Printed by Beugnot as chs. 176 bis, 226 bis, 234 bis, 250 bis and 250 ter. 

Beugnot 273. 

43 Foy another version of this epitaph, see Theodericus, Libellus de locis sanctis, ed. M. L. and W. Bulst 
(Heidelberg, 1976), p. 18. 

44 Philip of Novara, ch. 94, pp. 569-70. 

For a description of the contents, see Grandclaude, ‘Classement sommaire’, pp. 459-60. 
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in A John’s treatise and the Lignages are separated by other material and no 
connection is made between them, in B the Lignages follows John’s treatise 
and is treated as if it were an integral part of it. The chapter numbers follow 
in an unbroken sequence (285-301) with the opening chapter bearing the 
rubric: 


Puis que vos avez oi et entendu les assises et les usages dou reaume de Jerusalem 
et qui les comenga premierement, droit est que nos vos dions et devisons les hoirs 
qui descendirent d’eaus de quoi le pais est aangé.4° 


In MS B the Lignages is followed by James of Ibelin’s treatise, and here the 


opening rubric reads: 


Puis que nos avons parlé ci desus des assises et des usages de la haute court les quex 
fist le bon Jahan d’Ybelyn, conte de Japhe et d’Escalone et seignor de Rames, nos 
vos dirons aucunes assises les quex messire Jaque d’Ibelyn, a qui Diex pardoint, fist 
ou lit de la mort.47 


Anyone using this manuscript would therefore be left with the impression 
that John was the author of that version of the Lignages d’Outremer and 
that the seventeen chapters into which the text is divided were actually part 
of his treatise. In fact, as Marie-Adélaide Nielen-Vandevoorde has pointed 
out, this was not the case and its composition dates to the period after 
John’s death.*® However, as will be seen, the association of the Lignages 
with John’s treatise is also a feature of MS V. 

MS V appeats to date from the early fifteenth century and contains 
the text as preserved as an official work of reference in the High Court of 
Cyprus. In January 1369 the king of Cyprus, Peter I, was murdered in a 
palace coup, and immediately afterwards the Cypriot vassals decided that a 
version of John’s treatise should be prepared for use as a work of reference 
in the High Court. This decision is described at some length in a preface 
to this text which also recounts the accession of the young Peter II and the 
regency arrangements agreed directly after the murder.4? The members of 
the High Court 


... otdained that all the ancient books of assises that the old count of Jaffa had 
written should be brought and checked in the presence of the court; that the most 


45 BN MS ft. 19026, fols. 28v, 214v. CE ‘Lignages’, p, 439 n. 1. The wording in MS A is virtually 
identical, but there it refers back to the writings of Geoffrey Le Tor and James of Ibelin as well as 
to John of Jaffa. 

47 BN MS fr. 19026, fols. 28v, 221r. Fol, 2211 lacks ‘et seignor de Rames’. Cf. James of Ibelin, p. 453 
n. 2. 

48 Nielen-Vandevoorde, ‘Un livre méconnu’, pp. 109-11. 

® RHC Lois, 1: 3-6. English translation in Guillaume de Machaut, The Capture of Alexandria, trans. 
J. Shirley, with introduction and notes by P, W. Edbury (Aldershot, 2001), pp. 202-6. 
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accurate of them all should be found and should be written out; that other chapters 
of ordinances that had been made should be added to this book, together with 
the recognition made by the liege men concerning King Hugh [IV] and the other 
assises and ordinances made by the lord kings and liege men of the court in times 
past... 


It would appear, however, that no action was taken until the following 
November, when it was agreed that a commission of sixteen leading vassals 
should be set up to prepare this version of John’s treatise. The regent, the 
prince of Antioch, then 


_. had the greater part of the most accurate books of assises by the count collected, 
and in the presence of those mentioned above (the sixteen vassals) they were 
checked. They chose the most accurate book of the assises and this was copied out 
and the above mentioned ordinances made by the liege men were added, together 
with the recognition made in respect of King Hugh and the rest of the assises and 
others made in time past. 


The regent swore to uphold the law as enshrined in the book and the book 
itself was placed in a locked chest in the treasury of Nicosia cathedral. 

An examination of the text as preserved in MS V shows that the commis- 
sion established in 1369 followed its instructions carefully. The new material 
comprises a block of twenty-one chapters inserted into John’s text between 
chapters 224 and 225 (= Beugnot 259 and 260). It consists of a detailed 
account of the disputes over the regency of Jerusalem in the 1260s; the 
text of an ordinance issued by King Henry II of Cyprus in January 1311 
dealing with legal problems resulting from his brother's usurpation which 
had ended the previous year;" an account of the arguments put forward 
at the time of King Hugh IV’s accession in 1324 (this is the ‘recognition’ 
referred to in the 1369 prologue); an assise issued by the king in 1355 which 
from other evidence may in fact have been the reissue of an enactment 
dating to the 1310s; and the text of the reméde drawn up in January 1369 
in the aftermath of Peter I’s death which, like the 1369 prologue, records 
among other things the decision to find the best version of John’s treatise, 
‘correct’ it and place it in a chest in the cathedral treasury.** This material 


‘Documents relatifs a Ja successibilité au créne et A la régence’, RHC Lois, 2: chs. 3~17, pp. 401-193 
P. W. Edbury, ‘The Disputed Regency of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1264/6 and 1268, Camden 
Miscellany, 27 (= Camden Foutth Series, 22, 1979); 21-47. 

5t Bans et Ordonnances de rois de Chypre’, RHC Lois, 2: no. 25, pp. 368-70. 

52 Documents relatifs a la successibilité’, ch. 18, pp. 419-22. 

53 ‘Bans et Ordonnances’, no. 31, pp. 373-7. For the date see p. 373 0. 3, p. 377 0. 8. 

54 ‘Bans et Ordonnances’, no. 33, pp. 378-9 (from a late copy with many errors). English translation 
in Guillaume de Machaut, The Capture of Alexandria, pp. 206-8. 
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is of great interest and for the most part only owes its preservation to its 
inclusion in this version of the text. 

It is clear that the members of the 1369 commission went to a good deal 
of trouble to establish what they considered to be the best readings. How 
many manuscripts they consulted is not known, but they evidently had at 
least two and may well have had several. There is no reason to assume that 
they used any of the extant manuscripts, but they certainly had at their 
disposal at least one that belonged to the C—O family and one other that 
belonged to the A-B family. So far as the detailed readings are concerned, 
it would seem that they had gone through the whole text to produce a 
pastiche, sometimes following one recension and sometimes the other. MS 
V contains none of the material found in C or O but not in A and B, but 
it does have almost all the additional chapters common to A and B,® and 
most, but not all, of the chapters found in B but not A. So, although 
V contains one chapter drawn from Philip of Novara’s treatise found in 
A but not B,*” it is generally closer in content to B. Thus, for example, 
it follows B in repositioning A’s concluding chapter earlier in the treatise. 
On the other hand, the commissioners evidently decided to follow C and 
O in putting the two chapters describing the coronation towards the end, 
where John had originally intended, although the text of these chapters 
in V follows the distinctive recension found in MSS A and B. There is 
of course no way of knowing whether the commissioners suppressed any 
of the chapters they found in only some of the manuscripts that were 
available to them or whether they included everything they could find. 
Perhaps the clearest indication that they were working from a text that is 
no longer extant is provided by the version of the Lignages d’Outremer that 
V preserves. Whereas A and B contain a version datable to c. 1270, V has 
a totally different text, which from internal evidence had been composed 
around 1309.8 The 1369 commissioners had made no attempt to bring it up 
to date, and it has to be assumed that they had found it in one or more of 
the manuscripts they had used. There was thus yet another recension of the 
text, which dated from the end of the first decade of the fourteenth century. 
Scattered through MS V are eleven chapters not found in any of the other 
extant John of Jaffa manuscripts, and it is likely that these chapters, which 


55 'V lacks Beugnot 193, 238 (found only in A and B). 

56 Of the eleven chapters in B but not A (above notes 37~41), V lacks only Beugnot 176 bis, 234 bis 
and the chapter from the Assises de la Cour de Bourgeois. 

57 Beugnot 69 (from Philip of Novara, ch. 18). 

5 PW. Edbury, ‘The Ibelin Counts of Jaffa: a Previously Unknown Passage from the “Lignages 
dOutremer”’, EHR 89 (1974), 604-5 (dating it to 1305 x 1315). Nielen-Vandevoorde, ‘Un livre 
méconnu’ (pp. 111, 112), specifies the date of composition as 1309 without saying why. 
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unlike the material added in 1369 have no specific historical content, were 
present in some of the manuscripts the commissioners consulted, Three of 
these chapters are loosely adapted from James of Ibelin, the Livre au Roi, 
and Philip of Novara respectively; two more are taken more or less directly 
from James of Ibelin;®° the others are not identified as coming from any 
known source. 

Because the commissioners evidently used versions of John’s treatise 
that have not survived, it is difficult to know how far the variant readings 
unique to MS V indicate that they themselves were introducing deliberate 
alterations into the texts at their disposal. One likely example, however, 
should be noted. King Peter I of Cyprus had treated his vassals high- 
handedly and, in their view at least, with scant regard for their legal rights. 
One of Peter’s victims was a knight named John Viscount who had alerted 
the king to the queen’s adultery with one of the leading Cypriot aristocrats. 
In reporting the queen’s behaviour, John had acted as a faithful vassal 
should, but Peter had hounded him to death for his temerity. Chapter 175 
(= Beugnot 195—6) of John of Jaffa’s treatise includes a discussion of the 
obligations of the vassal who has done homage to a lord to do everything 
in his power to protect his lord and his lord’s interests and, among other 
things, the vassal should not engage in illicit sexual relations with his lord’s 
wife or daughter. The passage in MS V seems to make the point much 
mote explicitly, extending it to require the vassal to take action to prevent 
anyone else from transgressing so far as he is able: 


...ne ne doit a la feme de son seignor nea la fille requerre vilainie de son cors ne 
soffrir ne consentir a son escient ne a son pooir que autre li face, ce est asavoir de gesix 
o lui charnelment coment que se soit, se se n’est par mariage, ne a sa seur tant con 
ele est damoisele en son hostel, ne soufrir ne concentir a son escient ne a son pooir 
que autre li face. 


The phrases unique to V are in italics, Although it cannot be proved beyond 
all doubt, it does seem reasonable to assume that it was the 1369 commission 
that made these emendations in the aftermath of the injustice committed 
against John Viscount. 


59 Codex Vaticanus Latinus 4789 fol. ccxxiv'’ (ch. 265) (cf. James of Ibelin, ch, 62, p. 467); fols. ccxxiv'— 
cexxv" (ch. 266) (cf. Philip of Novara, ch. 30, p. 507); fols, ccxxviii*—-cexxix’ (ch. 273) (cf. Livre au 
Roi, ed. M. Greilsammer, Documents relatifs 4 l'histoire des croisades, 17 (Paris, 1995), ch. 21, 
pp. 195-9). 

6° Codex Vaticanus Latinus 4789 fols. ccxxxv"ccxxxvi’ (chs. 283-4) (cf. James of Ibelin ch. 1, 
pp. 453-4). Beugnot printed ch. 283 as ‘Documents relatifs A la successibilité’, ch. 1, p. 397. 

51 Four of these are printed by Beugnot as his, chs. 63 bis, 127 bis, 170 bis, and 172 bis. A fifth is printed 
at p.128 n., while the sixth is omitted by Beugnot: Codex Vaticanus Latinus 4789 fols. cxcv’—cxevi" 
(ch, 238). 
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What this analysis of the variants in the manuscripts shows is that in the 
century following John’s death, people were deliberately altering his text to 
include additional material and to make minor changes. The fact that all 
five extant medieval manuscripts preserve unique recensions suggests that 
there were once in existence many more manuscripts and, in all likelihood, 
several more versions, None of the surviving manuscripts, however, has any 
appreciable marginalia which might indicate that any of them was used as 
a ‘working copy’ either by people seeking to amplify or ‘improve’ the text, 
or by lawyers who were actively consulting it when preparing a case. Even 
so, the fact that there was so much revision, not to mention the standing 
the book had evidently acquired in the eyes of the Cypriot vassals in 1369, 
is a clear indication of the attention and interest that the work continued 
to generate in the east long after it was written. 


Now that the extent of the subsequent additions and alterations to the text 
can be seen more clearly, it is possible to return to the most primitive form 
of the text — that preserved in MSS C and O — to analyse its structure 
and content. Briefly stated, the work can be divided into four: two main 
sections preceded by a prologue and followed by appendices: 

1. The Prologue (= Beugnot 1-5) 

2. Court procedures and how to plead (chs. 1-126 (= Beugnot 8-140)) 

3. The laws of fiefs and vassalage (chs. 127~217 (= Beugnot 141~250)) 

4. Appendices: the constitution of the kingdom (chs. 218-239 (= Beugnot 

6-7, 256—72)). 

Chapters 126 (= Beugnot 140) and 218 (not published by Beugnot) each 
form a ‘hinge’ between the sections. 

The Prologue begins with the myth of Godfrey of Bouillon as the king- 
dom’s law-giver. It is an attribute shared by other founding fathers of their 
respective realms, including men as diverse as Moses and Chinggis Khan. 
John then explains that Godfrey instituted a division between the High 
Court, where matters concerning fiefs and vassals would be heard, and the 
burgess court for the affairs of the people of lesser rank, before mention- 
ing that he and later kings gave away baronies and lordships with juridical 
franchises summed up under the heading of cour, coins et justise. The laws 
themselves were later revised in the light of advice from visitors from the 
west. At the request of the ‘Suriens’, the indigenous Christian inhabitants 
of the kingdom, Godfrey further agreed that they could have their own 
tribunals for regulating their own disputes. The High Court, the lords’ 
seigneurial courts, and the burgess courts thus constituted the principal 
Latin tribunals, while the Syrians had a measure of judicial autonomy. As 
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a historical explanation of how the system had come into being, John’s 
account is seriously flawed, but he has provided his readers with a brief 
explanation of the legal system. He now comes to the nub: 


Because it seems to me right and proper that the chief lord of the kingdom of 
Jerusalem and the barons and the other rich men who have cour et coins et justise 
know the assises and the usages of the said kingdom . . . I have begun this book, 
even though I well recognize that I lack the sense and knowledge by which I ought 
to undertake to do it. 


At the time John was writing a generation had passed since a king had 
presided at the High Court of Jerusalem. Instead, the kingdom had been 
governed by regents, a position that John himselfhad held briefly in the mid- 
1250s, and it is for this reason that John uses ‘chief lord’ as a portmanteau 
expression to denote ‘the king or the regent’, He makes the point that when 
a king is crowned or a regent takes office he swears an oath to uphold the 
assises and usages, as do the vassals and rear vassals, all of whom share in 
the obligation of participating in the judicial processes of the court, and he 
also makes it clear that the same law and procedures should be applied in 
the scigneurial courts. So John’s purpose is to educate all who preside or 
participate in the business of the courts. He then concludes his prologue 
with a prayer for himself and his readers, adding that he is anxious that no 
one should use his book to find ways of depriving others of their rights or 
perverting the course of justice. 

Coming now to the section on court procedures and how to plead, John 
starts in his opening chapter™ by listing the qualities he would expect of 
those who preside in the courts, those who sit in judgement and those 
who plead. He ends his discussion with an explanation of his plan for what 
follows: he will first describe pleading and only later turn to the assises and 
usages, Taking the first part of the book (chs. 1-126) as a whole, he broadly 
adheres to this programme, concentrating on procedures in chapters 
2-97 (= Beugnot 11-110), and then giving a comparatively brief account 
of particular assises in chapters 98-126 (= Beugnot 1-140). 

The first thing a litigant needs is the services of an experienced counsel 
to speak on his behalf, and so John begins with a description of how to 
request counsel and highlights various problems that might be encountered, 
including the objections of the other party and the need for the lord to retain 
an experienced member of the court to advise him on his conduct of the 
case.°3 He then returns to the characteristics ofa good counsel, and addresses 
specific issues such as the classes of people for whom one can plead without 


62 Ch, 1 (= Beugnot 8-10). 6 Chs, 2-12 (= Beugnot u-21). 
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having been appointed by the High Court, the categories of business for 
which one cannot plead because they fall outside the jurisdiction of the 
High Court, and the circumstances under which one may plead against 
one’s own lord or one’s own vassal before coming back to the attributes of 
a successful counsel.*+ John then lists things that a counsel should know, 
and in so doing sets out his own agenda for much that follows: he should 
know that a litigant cannot start pleading without counsel and then get 
one later; that a litigant cannot unsay what he has said in person or what 
he has confirmed after his counsel has said it (although he can contradict 
his counsel if his counsel errs); the correct procedural sequence; when the 
hearing will take place, unless it is a plea which demands that the defendant 
denies the claim immediately; how a litigant can assert that he had indeed 
appeared on the prescribed day and so avoid losing his case by default;” how 
to register an essoin;®* how to prove by guarantors; how to challenge the 
right of your opponent’s guarantors to bear witness, and how to challenge 
their testimony by wager of battle;7° what sort of people cannot bear witness 
in the High Court;” for what sorts of thing one cannot bear testimony; 
what types of thing one can claim by assise; for which categories of claim 
an assise prescribes that the defendant must answer immediately;7? what 
penalties are laid down by assise for particular wrongs;7} what is murder, 
and how to plead in cases of murder;74 how to plead if the defendant is held 
in irons and will have to defend himself by battle;75 rules about the use of 
champions and their non-attendance;7° the nature of homicide and how 
to defend against the charge of homicide,” and so on. John then describes 
how to initiate a plea and the correct procedure if the other party accepts 
the claimant’s case and wishes to make an out-of-court settlement.”® There 
follows a brief statement noting that in all those cases for which an assise 
does not require the defendant to answer immediately there shall be a delay 
of fifteen days before the case is heard, and the announcement that before 
listing those cases in which the defendant must reply immediately John will 
describe various ploys that can be used in pleading.”? 

At the end of the prologue John had expressed the desire that no one 
should use his book to deprive anyone of his rights, and so it comes as some- 
thing of a surprise to find that he now begins a lengthy section describing 





64 Chs, 3-17 (= Beugnot 22-6). § Ch. 18 (= Beugnot 27). 

66 CE. chs. 23, 38-40 (= Beugnot 32, 50-2). 67 Cf. chs. 40-6 (= Beugnot 52-8). 
8 CF chs. 47-8 (= Beugnot 59-60). 69 CE chs. 56~7 (= Beugnot 68, 70). 

7° Cf. chs. 61-2 (= Beugnot 74~5). ™ Cf. ch. 58 (= Beugnot 71). 

” Cf. ch. 67 (= Beugnot 80), 7 A subject not dealt with in the text. 

74 Cf. chs. 68-79 (= Beugnot 81-92). ™ Cf. ch. 76 (= Beugnot 89). 

76 CF. ch. 93 (= Beugnot 106). 77 Cf. chs, 80-2 (= Beugnot 93-5). 

78 Chs. 20-2 (= Beugnot 29-31). 79 Ch. 23 (= Beugnot 32). 
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procedural devices that a clever counsel can use to obfuscate the issues, 
delay judgement and ultimately secure a verdict that is unjust, although he 
also indicates how these devices can be countered.*° There then follows a 
description of the procedure to secure a day for the hearing, emphasizing 
the need to ensure that there is no change to the plea when the case is 
presented, and at the same time explaining what is to be done if the lord 
ot whoever is to preside at the court fails to appear, or indeed what is to be 
done if the other party fails to appear. These considerations lead naturally 
to the means of notifying the court of an essoin."' Behind much of this 
discussion lies the idea that failure to appear at the appointed time will lead 
to the case being lost by default, but, as John goes on to state, the defendant 
who leaves the court without replying to the claim or without requesting 
an adjournment will automatically lose his case unless the claimant does 
not offer to prove what he alleges.” This remark prepares the reader for the 
next main section, which describes the modes of establishing proof, but, 
before John comes to this subject, there are two chapters which seem to 
be misplaced: one deals with Novel Disseisin, the other, discussed earlier, 
with the principle ‘Fors de turs ne tolt seisin’.8 Both would seem to belong 
more properly in the description of fiefs and property law in the second 
half of the work. The question of establishing proof, whether by privilege, 
record of court or witnesses, then follows.*+ Here again John describes in 
some detail the legal chicanery that can be used to prevent a witness being 
permitted to bear testimony.® 

It is only at this point that John’s subject-matter allows him, almost 
imperceptibly, to begin to touch on the substance of the law rather than 
describe procedure. He lists those categories of pleas to which the defendant 
must reply immediately and not simply ask for an adjournment (in the 
legal jargon of the time, those things for which ‘assise tot le jor’), and then 
those categories, most of which feature in the previous list, which can only 
end in a judicial duel if the defendant persists in denying the charge.*® 
(Many cases no doubt ended in an out-of-court composition, but this is a 
topic to which John rarely alludes.)®” Top of this second list come murder, 
homicide, treason and disputes over property worth more than a mark of 
silver, and John now embarks on a lengthy discussion of murder (secret 
killing, to which, by definition, there can be no witness) and homicide 
(witnessed killing). An appeal of murder will end in a judicial duel between 
the accuser and the accused, while an appeal for homicide will end in a 








80 Chs, 24-37 (= Beugnot 33~7, 41-9). 81 Chs, 38-48 (= Beugnot 50-60). 
82 Chs. 49~51 (= Beugnot 61-3). 8 Chs. 52-3 (= Beugnot 64~5). 

84 Chs. 54-65 (= Beugnot 66-8, 70-8). 85 Ch, 6r (= Beugnot 74). 

86 Chs. 67-8 (= Beugnot 80-1). 87 But see ch. 22 (= Beugnot 31). 
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judicial duel between the accused and the witness in which the outcome of 
the contest will establish whether or not the witness had perjured himself. 
In each case the defeated party will be hanged, unless already killed on 
the field.** John next comes to appeals of treason and the related charge 
of making a false claim against one’s lord under oath,®? before describing 
in detail the procedures for the conduct of judicial duels.°° (As will be 
seen, disputes over property in excess of a silver mark are only considered 
very much later.) This section is rounded off by a chapter describing the 
procedure in the event of someone impugning the integrity of the court by 
declaring its verdict false: that person will have to fight a judicial duel with 
every member of the court in turn until he is defeated, whereupon he will 
be hanged.” 

John at long last comes to the procedures in particular types of case which 
are governed by an assise. He begins with a chapter explaining what is meant 
by assise, in which he makes it clear that it is really only what custom and 
long usage regard as an assise. Even so, because the lord and his men all 
swear to maintain the assises and the good customs and usages, they ought to 
enforce them even more assiduously than the Courts Christian enforce the 
decreta and the decretales.” There then follows discussion of the procedure 
in disputes over the buying and selling of restive mounts, assault,°4 debt 
and pledge,®* restitution of lost property,®® leprous slaves,97 payments to 
mercenaries™ and public auction and the private sale of horses.99 This 
section dealing with assises ends with ‘the assise that lords and men should 
take the most trouble to know’. This is the Assise sur la ligece, and John gives 
a brief account of its origin in the conflict between Gerard of Sidon and 
King Amalric over Gerard’s treatment of one of his vassals and describes 
what the assise entailed. This is the first time since the prologue that John 
has referred to any historical event, but, in contrast to his treatment of 
the other assises, he does not discuss procedure. Instead, the whole chapter 
is conceived as a curtain-raiser for the second half of his treatise — his 
description of the law of fiefs and vassalage — and at its end John set out 
his programme for what will follow: 


But (before returning to the Assése sur la ligece) I shall speak first of many aspects of 
fiefs and of the faith that is between lord and man, and afterwards I shall explain 


88 Chs. 69~81 (= Beugnot 82-94). 89 Chs, 82-7 (= Beugnot 95-100). 
°° Chs, 88-96 (= Beugnot 101-9). * Ch. 97 (= Beugnot 110). 

» Ch. 98 (= Beugnot 111). Cf. Philip of Novara, pp. 521-4. 

% Ch. 99 (= Beugnot 112), 94 Chs. 100-1 (= Beugnot 113-14). 

95 Chs. 102-116, 119, cf. 66 (= Beugnot 115-130, 133, cf. 79). 

9 Ch. 17 (= Beugnot 131). 97 Ch. 18 (= Beugnot 132). 

98 Chs, 120-3 (= Beugnot 134-7). 99 Chs. 124-5 (= Beugnot 138-9). 
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the services men owe their lords, and how lords should summon their men to do 
their services, and how men can and should distrain their lords to pay them what 
they owe them for their fiefs, and how to withdraw their services. 


The chapter thus forms a hinge, linking the two principal parts of the 
work,’°° 

Beugnot claimed that this second part of John’s work forms ‘le traité le 
plus complet sur les fiefs qui ait été écrit au moyen age’! It is certainly 
comprehensive. It begins with grants of fiefs by the chief lord and lords with 
cour et coins et justise, and then describes the penalty for other fief-holders 
who alienate feudal property without permission and contrary to legal 
custom.’ The question of alienation leads directly to the special rights of 
the first holder or ‘conquereor’ of a fief to determine the succession,’ and 
that in turn leads to a lengthy section on inheritance. John here discusses 
the question of the man who inherits more than one fief, the requirement 
for co-heiresses to divide the inheritance, the right of the son or daughter of 
a deceased fief-holder to take possession, and the obligation of the lord to 
ensure that no one other than the rightful heir gains seisin.'°* Clearly lords 
did not always fulfil this obligation, and so John broaches the issue of how 
aman can prove that his lord is withholding all or part of his fief, and then, 
by extension, how to prove one’s right to a fief against someone other than 
one’s lord.'° John then returns to the question of inheritance to consider 
how a minor heir enters his fief on his majority and the rights of a minor 
heiress on marrying, as well as the position of an unmarried woman who 
holds a wardship.'°* Up to this point John’s discussion of feudal law has 
followed a reasonably logical sequence, but the organisation of his material 
now breaks down and it is less easy to see a pattern in his argument, The 
next two chapters deal with what may well have been a major source of 
friction at the time John was writing: what to do if the source of a fief- 
rent is insufficient to cover all the payments assigned against it — a topic 
to which John will return much later."°? We then come back to the basic 
principles of inheritance law,'°* before turning to two questions that might 
mote properly belong in the later section on sevice and to which John does 
indeed return later: servise de mariage’? and commendation of fiefs instead 
of performing military service."° 


109 Ch. 126 (= Beugnot 140). tot RHC Lois, 1: 215 note b. 

102 Chs, 127-9 (= Beugnot 141-3). 103 Chs, 130-3 (= Beugnot 144~7). 

104 Chs, 134-47 (= Beugnot 148-57, 159-62). 195 Chs, 148-52 (= Beugnot 163-4, 166-8). 
306 Chs, 153-5 (= Beugnot 169, 171-2). 197 Chs. 156-7, cf. 204 (= Beugnot 173-4, cf. 235). 
18 Chs, 158-9, cf. 53 (= Beugnot 175~6, cf. 65). 

199 Chs. 160-2, cf. 199-203 (== Beugnot 177-9, cf. 227, 229-32). 

10 Chg, 163-4, cf, 212, 214 (= Beugnot 180-1, cf. 245-6). 
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The next block of material has rather more coherence, dealing with 
the circumstances in which a man might alienate or forfeit his fief. John 
discusses the legal limitations concerning the division or alienation of fief, 
the question of fief-holders who wish to exchange all or part of their fiefs, 
and he then begins his treatment of forfeitures.™ But before enlarging on 
this subject,"” he has a lengthy account of the right of a fief-holder to sell his 
fief as a last resort to pay his debts, and a digression on validity of privileges 
as evidence in disputes over feudal property."? 

John now comes to homage, fealty and /igece and their implications 
for the relationship between a lord and his vassals, He stresses mutual 
obligation, the right of a vassal to due judicial process before dispossession, 
imprisonment or exile and the duty of his peers to take up his cause. It is 
here that the Assise sur la ligece — the assise ‘that lords and men should take 
the most trouble to know’ — and its implications are considered, although 
John avoids using this title, preferring instead to speak of those who make 
‘ligece par l’assise’."* There then follows a section on summons to perform 
service and essoins, and it is in this context that John describes the various 
forms that feudal service can take. Along the way he explains the rights of a 
man summoned when the lord is withholding part of his fief or his fief-rent 
is in arrears, the rule that the lord cannot summon his man without some 
reason, what the summonerts should do if they cannot find the man, and 
the problems caused by the last-minute indisposition of the vassal’s feudal 
companion (when the service of a companion is owed) or the indisposition 
of the vassal’s horse." This discussion would naturally lead on to an account 
of the lord’s rights to summon an heiress to perform servise de mariage,®® 
but once again the arrangement of the material seems poor, for in MSS 
C and O, though not in A, B or V, which here arranges the chapters in 
a more logical sequence, John interrupts himself to include two chapters 
which introduce the subject of the rights of a vassal to bring pressure to 
bear on his lord or to distrain his lord to fulfil his obligations. 

Aspects of the right of redress a vassal has against his lord form the 
last major element in John’s treatment of feudal law. John discusses the 
problem of how the vassal can act in concert with his peers to distrain his 
lord without breaking his oath of fealty, and considers various scenarios: 
what to do if the lord withholds all or part of a fief-rent; what to do if the 
source for the fief-rent proves insufficient; what to do ifa lord holds part of 
a fief without judgement of the court; what to do if a third party takes a fief 


™ Chs. 165-7 (= Beugnot 182-4). ™ Chs, 172-4 (= Beugnot 190-2), 
™3 Chs. 168-71 (= Beugnot 185-9). ™4 Chs. 175-82 (= Beugnot 195-8, 200-8, 211). 
™ Chs, 183-96 (= Beugnot 212-13, 215-26). "6 Chs, 199-203 (= Beugnot 227, 229-32). 
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or part of a fief by force; what to do if the lord fails to implement the esgart 
ot conoissance of the court; what a vassal should do if he is summoned to 
perform service when the lord is holding all or part of his fief."7 (It might 
be noted that the chapter dealing with this last topic is placed earlier in 
A, B and V, with the material on summonses.) John then returns to the 
subject of commendation of fiefs as a means of avoiding service," and goes 
on to describe the things a lord should do for his vassal without a formal 
hearing, the circumstances under which a vassal should sell his wife’s fief 
to pay his lord’s ransom, and the procedure for the mutual renunciation 
of homage.” It is on that note that the discussion of feudal law in earliest 
recension of the treatise ends. 

We come now to the material which provides a survey of the constitution 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem and that can be thought of as an appendix to 
the work. In MSS C and O this section is prefaced by a chapter (no. 218) 
omitted from the other manuscripts and not published by Beugnot. It 
concerns a subject which should have been dealt with in the first half of 
the treatise: trial by battle in a dispute over property worth more than 
a mark of silver. It ought logically to have come after John’s discussion 
of treason,'° and its appearance here suggests that these two manuscripts 
may have preserved a relic of an earlier draft of the treatise, in which the 
material was arranged very differently. The point about this chapter is that 
its concluding sentences announce what is to follow: 


Well ought there to be other things in this book, but because it would be too much 
trouble I do not want to include them . . . Next I shall speak of the manner of 
the coronation of the king of the kingdom of Jerusalem and role of his officers of 
the said kingdom and what by [virtue of] their office they are bound to do on 
the day of the coronation and afterwards. Then I shall describe for you in order 
all the other things as I have undertaken to do: . . . the baronies, the lordships 
which have coz et coins et justise, and where the king of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
ought to be crowned, and who crowns him, and the suffragans, and the services 
that there are and that are owed in the said kingdom, and the aids that each owes 
when there is need in the land, and the knights and sergeantries by name and then 
in total. 


So what was presumably originally intended as the conclusion of one section 
of the work also, as in the case of the chapter on the Assise sur la liegece, acts 
as curtain-raiser for the next. 


07 Chs, 197-8, 204-11, 213 (= Beugnot 233~7, 240-4, 214). 
m8 Che, 212, 214, cf. 163-4 (= Beugnot 245-6, cf. 180-1). 
19 Chs. 215-17 (= Beugnot 248-50). 20 See ch. 68 (= Beugnot 81). 
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John now describes the royal coronation: 


The king of the kingdom of Jerusalem does not hold his kingdom except from 
God, and he ought to be crowned in Jerusalem, if it is in Christian hands. When 
it is not, he ought to be crowned at Tyre. The patriarch ought to crown the king, 
if there is a patriarch in the kingdom when the king is to be crowned. If there is no 
patriarch in the kingdom, the archbishop of Tyre ought to crown him, because he 
is the primate of the archbishops of the kingdom. If there is no archbishop at Tyre, 
[the archbishop] of Caesarea ought to crown him, and if there is no archbishop of 
Caesarea, [the archbishop] of Nazareth ought to crown him.” 


In the next chapter John describes the coronation ceremony, mentioning 
the ceremonial role of the seneschal, constable, marshal and chamberlain 
on that occasion. This leads naturally into a series of chapters detailing the 
duties of these four officers both at the coronation and more generally. 
He then turns to the structure of the ecclesiastical hierarchy as touched on 
in the chapter just quoted, giving an account of the provincial structures 
in the patriarchate of Jerusalem and listing the suffragan bishops together 
with the major abbeys that lay under episcopal jurisdiction.” Having dealt 
with ecclesiastical structures, he now turns to the secular hierarchy and 
examines the four baronies of the kingdom of Jerusalem — a subject which 
has puzzled historians who have looked, largely in vain, for evidence to 
support the ideas John advances here."*4 He then lists the lords who hold 
cour et coins et justise and control burgess courts, before enumerating the 
number of knights owed by the major lords and by the vassals in the cities 
of the royal domain. A final chapter lists the sergeants that were to be 
mustered when the king called on the arriére ban. It is here that the book, 
in its earliest recension, ends.” The lists of prelates, lords with cour et coins 
et justise, and military service of knights and sergeants appear to be taken 
from much older materials, some of it evidently dating from shortly before 
the collapse of the kingdom in 1187.7 

John’s treatise is a major source for the legal, social and constitutional 
ideas and assumptions of the Latin Syrian aristocracy in the mid-thirteenth 
century. It spoke to those who presided in the High Court and the 
seigneurial courts, to the legal experts and the others who sat in the courts 
and to the litigants, All vassals were members of the court by virtue of their 
homage and fealty, and those who represented the parties in any dispute 
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were drawn from their number. The work was evidently valued — even 
as late as the sixteenth century the Venetian authorities in Cyprus had it 
translated into Italian — although it is less clear which parts retained their 
value and which parts came to acquire little more than an antiquarian 
interest. As the works of Philip of Novara, Geoffrey Le Tor and James of 
Ibelin show, the writing of treatises on the customary law of the Latin East 
enjoyed something of a-vogue in the middle years of the thirteenth century, 
but John’s work is far longer and fuller than any of the others. Why John 
and his contemporaries wrote is a question that deserves more attention 
than it has generally received. Clearly they had a didactic purpose, but the 
suspicion must remain that there was more to it than simply the desire to 
instruct their fellows. It may well be that the practitioners in the courts were 
finding it hard to justify their customary procedures and practices against 
the challenge of lawyers trained in Roman law, and that the treatises by John 
and the others were designed to bolster the traditional system against an 
alternative that was more streamlined and more rational in its application. 
It has to be said that some of the procedures — in particular the insistence on 
trial by battle as the ultimate means of establishing proof—seem antiquated 
by the standards of the time, even if cases rarely ended in that way. (Writing 
of the year 1314, the Cypriot chronicler took the trouble to record an appeal 
of murder that ended in a duel — evidence perhaps that such procedures 
were by then a rarity.)"”” Again, John’s insistence on hanging as the penalty 
for both the defeated party and the defeated party’s champion seems harsh 
by the standards of the time. According to John, the greatest mercy the 
lord could show to a defeated witness in a dispute over property valued at 
more than a mark of silver was to substitute both the cutting out of his 
tongue and the cutting off of his right hand for hanging. That measure of 
clemency was allowable only to knights: base-born men were to be hanged 
as a matter of course.”® (It might be noted that a silver mark was only 
worth the equivalent of around 225 grammes of pure silver or 25 Cypriot 
white bezants.)'”? There are other aspects of John’s treatise that do not ring 
true: for example, the description of what a vassal who has two lords is to 
do if they come into armed conflict shows a naivety that defies belief, while 
much of the treatment of how a man might conjure his peers to distrain 


"7 ‘Chronique d’Amadi’, ed. R. de Mas Latrie, in Chroniques d'Amadi et de Strambaldi (Patis, 1891-3), 
396. 

28 Ch, 218. 

29 ‘Abrégé du Livre des Assises de la Cour des Bourgeois’, RHC Lois, 2: 258. The white bezant was 
a debased gold coin weighing around 3.8 grammes and containing about 16.7 per cent gold and 
64.4 per cent silver. I thank Professor D. M. Metcalf for his advice on these values. 
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his lord sounds impracticable and relies too heavily on the unanimity of 
the vassals to be effective.3° But before we conclude that the whole treatise 
and the legal system it described were anachronistic even when John was 
writing, we must remember that the work was copied and expanded after 
John’s death and was still being added to and modified a century later. The 
manuscript copies that survive would have been expensive to produce and 
were evidently treasured. Flawed, over-long and, in places, unrealistic it 
may be, but it is nonetheless impressive and only now can it reveal its full 
potential. 


3° Chs. 182, 205 (= Beugnot 211, 236). 
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CHAPTER 9 


Churches and settlement in crusader Palestine 


Denys Pringle 


One of the principal aims expressed by Pope Urban II in launching the 
First Crusade in 1095 was to bring aid to the oppressed Christians of 
the east, then under attack from the Turks.'! The extent to which the 
crusading movement as a whole may be said to have succeeded in this 
particular endeavour is a question that is debated by Catholic and Or- 
thodox Christians to this day — and nowhere more intensely than in the 
Levant itself, where the advent of the Franks at the end of the eleventh 
century is often portrayed by local Christians as simply the first in a se- 
ries of unwelcome episodes of western interference in the area and the 
source of all subsequent ills. Be that as it may, the immediate military suc- 
cess of the First Crusade was such that not only were large areas of the 
Levant, including Jerusalem itself, freed from immediate Muslim control, 
but a series of political entities were established under western overlord- 
ship, one of which, the kingdom of Jerusalem, was to last for almost two 
centuries, albeit from 1191 with Acre rather than Jerusalem itself as its 
capital. From 1099 until 1187, the kingdom included most of what are to- 
day Israel, Palestine, the western part of Jordan and the southern part of 
Lebanon. 

The conquest of Jerusalem was also followed by an influx of western 
settlers, some motivated by a pious desire to live and die in the land of 
Christ, and others simply looking for somewhere suitable to build a life. 
These newcomers found a country that was already populated by indige- 
nous communities of Muslims, Jews, Samaritans, Druzes and Christians. 
A late twelfth-century Latin description of the Holy Land, which exists 


* H. Hagenmeyer, ed., Epistulae et chartae ad historiam primi belli sacri spectantes (Innsbruck, 1901), 
no. 2, pp. 136-7; B. Hamilton, ‘The Latin Church in the Crusader States’, in East and West in the 
Crusader States, ed. K. Ciggar, A. Davids and H. Teule, Orientalia Lovaniensia Analecta 75 (Leuven, 
1996), pp. I-20 (at p. 1). 
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in a number of versions, lists the different Christian communities then 
inhabiting the area as follows:* 


Of the Franks. The first community are the Franks, who are more properly called 
Latins. They are warlike people, practised in arms, bare-headed, and the only 
ones among all the communities who shave their beards. All those who use the 
Latin alphabet and obey the Roman church are called Latins. They are fully 
catholics. 


Of the Greeks. The Greeks are another community, separated from the Roman 
church, cunning people, not very experienced in arms, wearing elongated caps, 
and erring in the articles of faith and law, especially in that they say that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds not from the Father and Son but from the Father alone and in 
that they celebrate mass with only leavened bread; and they deviate in many other 
ways. They have their own alphabet. 


Of the Syrians. The Syrians are another community, useless in arms, for the most 
part growing their beards not like the Greeks, but trimming them a little. They are 
between the Latins and Greeks in appearance? always subservient, agreeing with 
the Greeks in faith and the sacraments. They make use of the Saracen [i.e. Arabic] 
alphabet for secular matters, and the Greek for spiritual. 


Of the Armenians, The Armenians are another community, to some extent expe- 
tienced in arms, differing from the Latins and Greeks in many things, observing 
their Lenten fast at the time of Christmas and celebrating Christmas on the day of 
Epiphany [6 January], and doing many other things at variance with ecclesiastical 
ordinances, They use their own alphabet. There is implacable hatred between the 
Armenians and the Greeks. The Armenians recently promised to obey the Roman 
church, when their king received the crown from the archbishop of Mainz, legate 
of the Roman see.* 


Of the Georgians. The Georgians are another community, honouring Saint George 
with a solemn procession, very experienced in arms, growing their beards and hair 
to extreme lengths, and wearing caps a cubit high. Both layfolk and clergy have 
tonsures after the clerical fashion, the clergy rounded, the layfolk square. They 
celebrate mass with leavened bread and imitate the Greeks in almost everything. 
They have their own alphabet. 


Of the Jacobites. The Jacobites (Jacobiti sive Jacobite) are another community, per- 
verted into the Nestorian heresy by a certain Jacob, erring greatly in their beliefs, 
and using the Chaldean [i.e. Syriac] alphabet. 


2 B.Z, Kedar, ‘The Thactatus de locis et statu sancte terre ierosolimitane’ in The Crusades and their Sources: 
Essays Presented to Bernard Hamilton, ed. J. France and W, G. Zajac (Aldershot, 1998), pp. 111-33 
(at pp. 124-5). 

3 Cultus can mean ‘style of dress’ or ‘religious observance’; both meanings seem to be reflected in the 
variant versions of this sentence given in different manuscripts (cf. Kedar, ‘ Tizctatus’, p. 124). 

4 ‘This reference to the coronation of Leo II by the papal legate, Conrad archbishop of Mainz, in 
January 1198 appears to be a later addition to the text. See Kedar, ‘Tiactatus’, p. 120; B. Hamilton, 
The Latin Church in the Crusader States: The Secular Church (London, 1980), pp. 334-6. 
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Of the Nestorians. The Nestorians are another community, heretics in belief, saying 


that the Blessed Mary was a mother in the human sense, and erring in many other 
things. They use the Chaldean alphabet. 


Despite the element of caricature in these descriptions, the list is a rela- 
tively complete one of the principal Christian communities in Palestine at 
the time of the Latin kingdom.’ The Greeks and Syrians (Suriani) were 
Orthodox Chalcedonians (or Melkites), who, despite having a Latin hie- 
rarchy imposed on them after 1099, continued to owe their obedience to the 
exiled Greek Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem.® The distinction between 
them was principally one of language, though it appears that by the twelfth 
century the Syrians were already abandoning Syriac as a liturgical language 
in favour of Greek and Arabic.? The Georgians, so-called not because of 
their devotion to Saint George but because they came from the kingdom 
of Georgia, were likewise simply Orthodox who used their own language 
for the liturgy.’ Of the non-Chalcedonian (or Monophysite) churches, the 
Armenians had been established in small numbers in the Holy Land since 
the fifth century. Although in the twelfth century their bishop in Jerusalem 
was deemed by the Latins to be a suffragan of the Latin patriarch, they were 
in practice governed by the Catholicos of Armenia. Similarly, although their 
church was nominally united with that of Rome from 1198 until sometime 
in the fourteenth century, the union was based more on political expediency 
than on religious conformity or mutual understanding.® The Jacobites, or 
Syrian Orthodox, took their name ftom Jacob Baradaeus (d. 578), who set 
up a separate Monophysite church in Syria at the time of the Emperor Jus- 
tinian. Since they did not recognize the Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem, 
their community in Palestine constituted a metropolitan see dependent on 
the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch.’° In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 


> For a convenient guide to the distribution of different Christian communities in the Middle East 
today, see A. Pacini, ed., Christian Communities in the Arab Middle East: The Challenge of the Future 
(Oxford, 1998), pp. 311-26. 

6 J, Pahlitzsch, ‘The Greek Orthodox Church in the First Kingdom of Jerusalem (1099-1187)’, in 
Patterns of the Past, Prospects for the Future: The Christian Heritage in the Holy Land, ed. T. Hummel, 
K. Hintlian and U. Carmesund (London, 1999), pp. 195-212; I. Dick, Les Melkites: grecs-orthodoxes et 
grecs-catholiques des patriarchats d’Antioche, d'Alexandrie et de Jérusalem, Fils d’ Abraham (Turnhout, 
1994); Hamilton, Latin Church, pp. 159-87, 310-31. 

7 Cf. Pahlitzsch, ‘The Greek Orthodox Church’, pp. 206-7; Hamilton, Latin Church, pp. 160-1. 

5 R. Janin, ‘Les Géorgiens a Jérusalem’, Echos d’Orient 16 (1913), 32-8, 211-19; Hamilton, Latin Church, 
p. 168. 

9 J, Prawer, ‘The Armenians in Jerusalem under the Crusaders’, in Armenian and Biblical Studies, ed. 
M. E. Stone (Jerusalem, 1976), pp. 222-36; A. Terian, ‘Armenian Writers in Medieval Jerusalem’, in 
Patterns of the Past, ed. Hummel, Hintlian and Carmesund, pp. 135-56; Hamilton, Latin Church, 
Pp. 188-99, 199-207, 335-47. 

1° C, Sélis, Les Syriens orthodoxes et catholiques, Fils d’Abraham (Turnhout, 1988), pp. 27-9; A. Palmer, 
“The History of the Syrian Orthodox in Jerusalem [I-It]’, Oriens Christianus 75 (1991), 16-43; 76 
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it also effectively included Copts™ and possibly Ethiopians.” The Nesto- 
rians, or members of the Assyrian church, were originally concentrated 
mainly in Mesopotamia and Persia; and although there was a community 
in Acre in the early thirteenth century, their numbers in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem were never large.3 The description does not mention the Ma- 
ronites, who around 1180 renounced Monothelitism and, while maintain- 
ing a separate patriarch, hierarchy, liturgy and canon law, became the first 
uniate church in communion with Rome; however, although they had 
a church in Beirut in the twelfth century, the principal concentration of 
Maronites was around Mount Lebanon, just outside the northern borders 
of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

It is impossible to estimate with any accuracy the size of the Christian 
population of Palestine at the time of the crusader kingdom, or even to 
assess the numbers of Christians relative to Muslims, Samaritans and Jews. 
None the less, the evidence of pilgrim accounts, chronicles and charters does 
provide a general indication of the distribution of different communities 
across the land. Negative indications are given by sources recording the 
existence of significant communities of non-Christian inhabitants in certain 
regions: for example, of Muslims and Samaritans in and around Nablus, 
Shiite Muslims around Tyre and Tibnin and Jews in Galilee. 

In recent years archaeology has begun to provide an important additional 
source of information about rural settlement in crusader Palestine. One 
difficulty with the archaeological approach, however, is that while it may 
be possible to tell that a site was occupied in the twelfth or thirteenth 
century by pottery picked up from it, or to date a particular building to 
the twelfth century by analysis of its architectural form or constructional 
details, it is much more difficult to tell for certain whether the occupants or 
builders were Franks, indigenous Christians or Muslims. A church, on the 
other hand, attests more certainly both to a Christian builder and to the 
existence of the Christian community that used it. It is also possible in many 


(1992), 74-943 J. Pahlitzsch, ‘St. Maria Magdalena, St. Thomas und St. Markus. Tradition und 
Geschichte dreier syrisch-orthodoxer Kirchen in Jerusalem’, Oriens Christianus 81 (1997), 82-106; 
Hamilton, Latin Church, pp. 188-99, 347-57. 

O. Meinardus, ‘The Copts in Jerusalem and the Question of the Holy Places’, in The Christian 
Heritage in the Holy Land, ed. A. O'Mahony, G. Gunner and K. Hintlian (London, 1995), 
pp. 112-28 (at pp. 14-16); Hamilton, Latin Church, pp. 190, 350-1. 

K. E Pedersen, ‘The Qeddusan: The Ethiopian Christians in the Holy Land’, in Christian Heritage 
in the Holy Land, ed. O'Mahony, Gunner and Hintlian, pp. 129-48 (at p. 133)5 Pedersen, Die 
athiopische Kirche von Afiika bis nach Jerusalem, Kulkturverein Aphorism A, Kleine Schriftenreihe 
a1 (Trier, 1994), p. 21; Hamilton, Latin Church, pp. 350-1. 
3 Hamilton, Latin Church, pp. 209-10, 355-9. 

™ WT, 22.9, pp. 1018-19; Hamilton, Latin Church, pp. 332-4; Hamilton, ‘Latin Church’, pp. 12-13. 
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cases, through documentary evidence, inscriptions or architectural and art- 
historical analysis, to distinguish between churches built for different rites. 

In 1979 the British School of Archaeology in Jerusalem began a project 
aimed at compiling a complete corpus of all the church buildings known to 
have existed and to have been in use in the crusader kingdom of Jerusalem 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Two of the three projected 
volumes are now complete, leaving outstanding only the third, dealing 
specifically with the major cities of Jerusalem, Acte and Tyre.’ However, 
much of the research for the latter has already been done. It is therefore now 
possible to attempt a general assessment of the number and distribution of 
the churches documented either by historical sources or by archaeological 
remains (or in some cases both). 


The map (fig. 7) shows the distribution of churches known to have existed 
between 1099 and 1187, when the first kingdom of Jerusalem came to an end. 
In the thirteenth century the kingdom was restricted to the coastal areas and 
the data are less informative for our present purpose. After 1191, the city of 
Acre also received a large number of refugee religious communities from 
Jerusalem and other parts of the kingdom that had fallen to Saladin, so that 
to include them would mean in effect counting the same churches twice. 
It was the Church that launched the First Crusade, and, although set- 
tlement may not have been envisaged in the early stages, the Church also 
played its part in establishing a permanent Latin presence as territory was 
conquered. As James of Vitry, bishop of Acre (1216-28), later wrote: 


















From different parts of the earth, from each tribe and tongue, and from every nation 
that is under heaven, pilgrims and people of religion devoted to God flocked to 
the Holy Land, drawn by the odour of the saints and of the Holy Places. 


Old churches were repaired, new ones built. Monasteries of regulars were con- 
structed in suitable places, through the largesse of princes and the alms of the 
faithful. Ministers of churches and other things required for divine worship and 
service were adequately and properly established everywhere. Holy men, moreover, 
renouncing worldly things, drawn by various desires and set aflame by religious 
ardour, sought out for themselves places appropriate to their way of life and greater 
devotion.” 


* D. Pringle, The Churches of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem: A Corpus, vol. 1..A — K (excluding 
Acre and Jerusalem) (Cambridge, 1993); vol. 1. L — Z (excluding Tyre) (Cambridge, 1998); vol. 1m. 
The Cities of Jerusalem, Acre and Tyre (with Addenda and Corrigenda) (Cambridge, forthcoming), 

"6 The twelfth-century churches in Moab and Sinai are also omitted form the map (but not the analysis), 
simply because they would not fit. 

"7 Historia Hierosolimitana, 1.41, in Itinera Hierosolymitana Crucegignatorum (saec. XII-XIID), ed. S, de 
Sandoli, 4 vols., Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, Collectio Maior 24 (Jerusalem, 1978-84), 111: 318. 
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Fig. 7: The distribution of church buildings in twelfth-century Palestine. The sizes of the 
circles indicate the number of churches existing in each location. Crosses indicate the 
location of Latin cathedrals. 
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Table 1: Churches defined by type and rite 











Latin Orthodox Armenian Jacobite Maronite 








Cathedrals 15 I I 2 = 19 
Parish churches 50 17 ~ I I 69 
Monastic churches: principal 78 60 3 2 - 143 
Monastic churches: secondary 16 16 - I I 34 
Chapels 65 29 - I - 95 

224 123 4 7 2 360 











The death of the Orthodox patriarch of Jerusalem, Symeon, in exile in 
Cyprus while the siege of Jerusalem was in progress, gave the Franks the 
opportunity to elect a Latin successor, Arnulf of Chocques, once the city was 
theirs. Elsewhere too, Latin bishops replaced Orthodox ones as sees became 
vacant. Thus, even though the Orthodox were permitted to continue to 
maintain a presence in some of the main cathedral shrine churches, such as 
the Holy Sepulchre, Saint George’s cathedral in Lydda and the Church of 
the Nativity in Bethlehem, the hierarchy of the secular church of Jerusalem 
became effectively Latin. None the less, there is also evidence in the twelfth 
century for the existence of Orthodox bishops caring for the Orthodox 
inhabitants in a particular diocese. Examples include Meletios, abbot of 
the monastery of Saint Sabas and archbishop to the Greeks and Syrians 
of Gaza and Bait Jibrin (1146, 1173), Elias, bishop of Bethlehem (1146), 
Germanus, archbishop of Scythopolis (1146) and another Isaias, archbishop 
of Lydda (1192). The Armenians also had a separate cathedral in Jerusalem, 
and the Jacobites a cathedral in Jerusalem and possibly also in Acre.” 
There were 15 Latin cathedral churches in the kingdom of Jerusalem 
(see table 1). Their distribution (fig. 7), however, is less an indication of 
Frankish settlement than of Byzantine precedent. Some of them were also 
important shrine churches. The cathedral of Sebaste, for example, enclosed 
the tomb of Saint John the Baptist and that of Lydda the tomb of Saint 
George;”° but by the twelfth century the settlements associated with these 
two churches had become almost entirely depopulated and eclipsed by the 
neighbouring towns of Nablus and Ramla respectively. None the less, some 
changes were made to the diocesan structure in the kingdom of Jerusalem 





















8 Hamilton, Latin Church, pp. 182-4; A, Jotischky, ‘Manuel Comnenus and the Reunion of the 
Churches: The Evidence of the Conciliar Mosaics in the Church of the Nativity in Bethlehem’, 
Levant 26 (1994), 207~23 (at 216-17). 

9 See above, notes 9-10. © Pringle, Churches, u: 9-27 (no. 137); 1: 283-97 (no. 225). 
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to take account of political reality and shifts in population. For example, in 
ito Bethlehem became the seat of a bishop, whose diocese came to include 
the ancient see of Ascalon when that city fell in 1153." Hebron became 
another suffragan of Jerusalem in 1168, partly, like Bethlehem, because of 
its status as a shrine church containing the tombs of Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob and their respective wives, but also perhaps for military reasons; the 
Christian population of the diocese appears to have been very small, and 
was probably greatly outnumbered by Muslims, including the Bedouin.” 
The metropolitan see of Galilee, formerly centred on Baisan, the Decapolis 
city of Scythopolis, was at first moved to Mount Tabor, whose abbot was 
addressed as ‘archbishop’ by Pope Paschal II in 1103; however, by 1109 a 
bishop of Nazareth had also been appointed and by 1128 the metropolitan 
see had been transferred there.? The reason for this shift was evidently to 
locate the see church in a position where it could best serve its Christian 
population, Baisan being by this time no more than a small village.*4 When 
the Byzantine see of Petra, in Transjordan, was re-established in 1167, it was 
also relocated in the principal area of Frankish settlement in the region, 
further north in Kerak.* 

All Latin and Orthodox churches would nominally have been subject to 
the Latin bishop of the diocese in which they lay. Some 69 parish churches 
are recorded or assumed on the basis of archaeological evidence (table 1). 
They seem to have included around 50 Latin churches, 17 Orthodox (both 
Greek and Syrian), one (or possibly two) Jacobite and one Maronite, sug- 
gesting a proportion of two Latin churches to every one that was not. This 
may possibly be an overestimate, however, given the difficulty in telling 
precisely what rite was performed in each church. 

One church that appears to have had a Jacobite congregation in the 
eleventh century was Saint Mary’s in ‘Abud (casale S. Mariae), where an 
inscription in Syriac records the restoration of the building in 1058, at 
the time of Patriarch Theodosius III of Antioch. Although the village was 
sold to the Hospitallers in 167 and the church of Bethlehem also held 
lands there, it seems probable that the twelfth-century population would | 
have remained predominantly Arabic speaking and the liturgy presumably 
Syriac or Arabic. It is less certain, however, whether the clergy would still 
have been been Jacobite at this time; more possibly they would have been 
Syrian or Melkite, equivalent to the Arab Orthodox who serve the church 
today, with the difference that in the twelfth century they would have 


4 [bid., 1: 137-56 (no. 6t). 22 Ibid., 1: 223-39 (no. 100), 
23 Thid., 1: 63-80 (no. 155); 1 116-40 (no. 169). 4 WT’, 22.27, pp. 1050-4. 
5 Pringle, Churches, 1: 287-93 (no. 129). 
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been theoretically subject to the Latin patriarch.** The church in Dayr 
Dakariya was more certainly Jacobite in the twelfth century. This village 
may possibly be identified as Zakariya, lying some twelve kilometres north- 
east of Bait Jibrin. In 1148 it was acquired and resettled by refugees from 
Edessa, under the patronage of Abbot Ignatius of the Jacobite church of 
Saint Mary Magdalene in Jerusalem. He built there not only houses but also 
a church and a tower, no doubt to serve as a refuge and estate centre.?7 In 
1138, King Fulk also confirmed the Jacobite church’s possession of ‘Adasiya 
(Kh. ‘Adasa, Hadessa) and Bayt Arif (‘Ain ‘Arik), north of Jerusalem; it is 
uncertain, however, whether the inhabitants of these villages were Jacobites 
or Melkites, though a Jacobite monastery with a church and a fortified 
tower was built in the former.”8 

In other places where Arabic-speaking Christian populations may be 
suspected, it is also difficult to say whether the rite was Jacobite or Melkite. 
At Fahma near Janin, for example, the present-day village mosque has 
been adapted from a building that was evidently originally a single-celled 
church, apparently twelfth century in date, to the south side of which an 
aisle had been added while it was still functioning as a church. A niche 
located in the north wall of the aisle towards its east end suggests that it 
had also had a liturgical function.”? Indeed, this may possibly represent 
an example of a double church, intended for both Latin and Orthodox 
use, such as are found from the thirteenth century onwards in Cyprus. In 
Palestine, however, such buildings are otherwise unknown at parish level, 
suggesting that arrangements may sometimes have been made for Latin 


26 Ibid., 1; 17-20 (no. 2). The assertions made by R. Ellenblum in Frankish Rural Settlement in the 
Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (Cambridge, 1998), pp. 128-35, that there were Frankish burgesses living 
‘within the local community’ in ‘Abud in the twelfth century and that the church ‘was built in 1058 
and was renovated again by Frankish builders’, have no secure basis. The layout and architectural 
details of the church suggest that it was first built in the fifth or sixth century with a timber roof, 
The replacement of the roof by stone vaulting is clearly associated with the Syriac inscription, which 
is carved on one of the springers of the vault in the south aisle. Even if the church had subsequently 
been repaired in the twelfth century (for which there is no evidence), there would be no particular 
reason to suppose either that Franks were responsible or that the clergy or congregation were Latin. 
Similarly, although the burgess William de casali S, Marie, who lived in al-Bira sometime between 
1156 and 1187, very probably took his name from ‘Abud, it does not necessarily follow that he had 
ever lived or farmed land there; it is equally possible that he, or one of his forebears, had simply 
tenanted the village from one of the lords of Ramla or Mirabel before 1167. 

Pringle, Churches, 1: 204 (no, 88); Palmer, “History of the Syrian Orthodox in Jerusalem [1]’, P. 295 
[az], pp. 85-9. 

Palmer, ‘History of the Syrian Orthodox in Jerusalem [t]’, p. 29; [n], pp. 76-90; cf. E-M. Abel, 
Géographie de la Palestine, 3rd edn., 2 vols. (Paris, 1967), 11: 249-50. On the site of Kh. ‘Adasa, 
recently destroyed for the construction of a new residential suburb of Jerusalem, see D. Pringle, 
Secular Buildings in the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem (Cambridge, 1998), pp. 17-18 (no. 6). 

9 Pringle, Churches, 1: 205-7 (no. 89). 
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and Orthodox Christians to worship according to their own rite in the 
same building, though presumably at different times. Only in the larger 
mixed settlements such as Gaza and Ramla do we find separate Latin and 
Orthodox churches, the Latin one being in each of the cases cited the bigger 
of the two, 

Where Latin parish churches existed there was normally no more than 
one in each settlement. However, in Jaffa and Nablus additional suburban 
parish churches were built during the twelfth century as the population 
expanded." Acre also seems to have had more than one parish, if one 
excludes from consideration the churches of the Genoese and Venetians, 
which were administered from their home cities3* The size of a church, 
however, is not always reliable indicator of the size of the Latin population. 
The church in Gaza, for example, was slightly larger than the cathedral of 
Beirut? Yet Gaza’s Latin population can never have been large; indeed, 
according to William of Tyre there were not enough people to occupy the 
whole area of the town.*4 

Bernard Hamilton has noted how in the kingdom of Jerusalem the secular 
church and bishops were deprived ofincome by the fact that parish churches 
were outnumbered by the churches of monastic houses, the Italian com- 
munes and the military orders, which in some cases also appropriated parish 
churches as well. Templar and Hospitaller chapels, for example, became vir- 
tually exempt from episcopal authority in 1139 and 1154 respectively.?> One 
well-documented dispute between the abbey of Saint Mary in the Valley of 
Josaphat and the archbishop of Nazareth over the parish church in Lajjun 
lasted for over a century and was still in progress when the Mamliiks over- 
ran Galilee and destroyed both churches in 1263.36 A dispute between the 
same abbey and the bishop of Lydda over a church in as-Safiriya, near Jaffa, 
was mote easily resolved by compromise in 1138;°7 and in 1155, the abbey 
obtained full parochial status for its church at Tin‘ama, near Haifa, in the 
archdiocese of Caesarea.}® In 1145 a dispute surfaced between the abbey 
of Mount Tabor and the patriarch of Jerusalem over the parish church at 





3° Ibid, 1: 208-19 (nos. 92-93); 11: 187-97 (nos. 188-9). 

8 Ibid, 1: 268-9 (no. 110); 11: 101-3 (no, 162). 

2 M.-L. Favricau-Lilie, ‘Die italienischen Kirchen im Heiligen Land (1098-1291)", Stadi Veneztani, 
n.s., 13 (1987), 15-101. 

¥ Pringle, Churches, 1: 112-25 (no. 42); 1 208-16 (no. 92). 44 WT, 17.12, p. 7765 20.20, p. 938. 

35 A Medieval Urban Church: The Case of the Crusader States’, in SCH, 16 (1979), 159-70 (at 
pp. 163-6). 

36 Pringle, Churches, us 3-5 (no. 135). 37 Ibid,, 11: 218-19 (no. 197). 

38 Tbid., 1: 368-9 (no. 271). 
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Table 2: Latin monastic houses 














Order Main church Subsidiary church Parish church Chapel 
Augustinian II 10 3 5 29 
Benedictine 21 5 5 5 36 
Cistercian 2 - = = 2 
Premonstratensian 5 = ee I 6 
Trinitarian I ~ = = I 
Others 7 s - = 7 
Hospitaller 17 - I 3 21 
Templar 8 I 4 = B 
Order of St Lazarus 5 = < 5 
Order of Montjoie I = = = 1 
78 16 3 14 121 














Sinjil, in the Judaean hills. Although a compromise was reached, the abbey 
gave up its parish rights thirty years later and sold its properties there to the 
Holy Sepulchre, as the expense of running a parish so far from the abbey 
was proving too much for it.3? In 1160 the Holy Sepulchre also took over the 
parish church of Baitin (Bethel) from the Premonstratensian abbey of Saint 
Joseph of Arimathea (Rantis).4° But at Mazra‘a ash-Shargiya and Tarafain, 
north of Ramallah, Patriarch Heraclius was forced to concede the parish 
rights to the Templars in a settlement agreed with them in 1183.4" 

There is evidence for some 13 out of the recorded 50 Latin parish churches 
being held by religious or military orders in the twelfth century (table 2). 
This excludes churches belonging to the chapter of the Holy Sepulchre, 
not all of which lay within the diocese of Jerusalem. The total number of 
Latin parish churches may also be compared with a recorded 78 principal 
Latin monastic churches (including priories) and 16 subsidiary ones. In 
fact these figures may represent an underestimate, for another 14 churches 
or chapels of indeterminate status are recorded in the hands of religious 
orders, Thus 125 churches (including four Italian ones) out of 224 recorded 
Latin churches (roughly 56 per cent) are known to have been partially or 
completely outside the control of their bishops. 

Churches were also used in the twelfth century as instruments of Chris- 
tian settlement, The castle of Shaubak, or Montreal, in Transjordan, 


39 Ibid., 11: 329-32 (no. 246). 4° Ibid., 1: 104~5 (no. 36). 
+ Ibid., 1: 29-30 (no. 141); 1: 347 (no. 253), 
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founded by Baldwin I in 1115, represented a fortified settlement of knights 
and footsoldiers, who were granted lands in the vicinity. Here remains of 
two churches have come to light. The larger aisled church in the centre of 
the fortress probably represented the parish church, while a smaller build- 
ing in the barbican may possibly have been intended for the use of the 
local Orthodox Christians settled round about. The settlement at Hara, 
ot Bara, below Wadi Musa, which Baldwin II entrusted to Saba, son of 
George, also contained a Syrian (Melkite) church of Saint Moses.*3 Parish 
churches were also associated with the royal castles established at Dair 
al-Balah (Darom), Mi‘iliya (Castrum Regis) and Yibna (Ibelin).4+ A family 
resemblance may be detected between the churches built by the canons of 
the Holy Sepulchre at two of their new towns, al-Bira (Magna Mahomeria) 
and al-Qubaiba (Parva Mahomeria).® Their other new settlements at Bait 
Suriq and ar-Ram also appear to have had churches, as did the settlement 
which the abbey of Mount Tabor established in Dabburiya at the foot of 
the mountain.*% 

In all, some 78 Latin monastic churches are recorded and 16 subsidiary 
chapels forming part of monastic complexes (see table 2). These figures 
include the churches and chapels of priories and dependent houses, but 
exclude cathedrals served by chapters of Augustinian canons. They include 
21 Benedictine churches, 11 Augustinian, 5 Premonstratensian, 2 Cistercian 
and one Trinitarian, besides 17 belonging to the Hospitallers (including 
castle chapels), 8 to the Templars, 5 to the order of Saint Lazarus and one 
to the order of Montjoie. 

In contrast to the figures for secular churches, there is a far greater de- 
gree of parity between the recorded number of monastic churches of the 
Orthodox and Latins. Some 60 Orthodox monastic churches are recorded, 
besides 16 subsidiary chapels and hermitages. The main concentration of 
these was in Jerusalem itself (c. 20) and in the Judaean Wilderness to 
the east and south of it. The latter had been a traditional area of monas- 
tic settlement from late Roman and Byzantine times, when between the 
third and seventh centuries some 50 /aurae and coenobia are recorded in 
the written sources. Archaeological research has succeeded in identifying 


# Tbid., 11: 304-14 (nos. 229-30). 8 Ibid., 1: 376-7 (no. 278). 

44 Tbid., 1: 194-6 (no. 82); 11: 30-2 (no, 142); 1: 379-84 (no. 280). 

45 Thid., 1: 161-5 (no. 66); 11: 167-74 (no, 184), The church in al-Bira has recently been excavated and 
its ground plan revealed. See Y. Magen, “The Crusader Church of Maria at el-Bireh’, Qudmoniot 
33.4 (2000), 46-51 (in Hebrew). 

46 Churches, 1: 103 (no. 35); 1: 192-4 (mo, 81); 1: 179-81 (no. 186). 
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41 of these, together with a further 23 monastic sites whose identities are as 
yet unknown and another 9 hermitages or memorial sites.4” Although the 
number of monasteries had declined considerably by the twelfth century, a 
minor resurgence of monastic life is attested in this region during the reign 
of the Emperor Manuel I Comnenus (1143-80). Among the houses that were 
rebuilt or restored through his patronage may be noted the monasteries of 
Choziba (rebuilt in 1179),4® Saint Mary of Kalamon (Dair Hajla),49 Saint 
John the Baptist beside the Jordan,°° Saint Elias near Bethlehem, and 
probably also Saint Euthymius. The monasteries of Saint Sabas, Saint 
Theoctistus and Saint Theodosius were also reoccupied, and those of 
Saint John Chrysostom (Rujm al-Mughaifir), Saint Chariton and Saint 
Gerasimus were visited by pilgrims.°* The monastery on the Mount of 
Quarantine (Jabal Quruntul) was also restored, but as a priory of the 
Latin chapter of the Holy Sepulchre. Elsewhere Orthodox monasteries 
existed on Mount Hor (Jabal Harun), Mount Sinai, Mount Tabor, Mount 
Carmel and Tall Yunis,°® in the urban settings of Acre, Ascalon, Beirut, 
Bethlehem, Gaza, Jaffa, Kerak, Nazareth, Ramla, Sebaste and Tyre,” and 
in the villages of al-Ba‘ina, Bait Jibrin, at-Taiyiba (Effraon) and at-Tira.®* 
A community of Georgian monks also occupied the Monastery of the 
Cross near Jerusalem, and there was a house of Georgian nuns in the city 
itself? 

Churches by their very existence indicate the presence of a Christian 
community, however small, in a certain place at a certain time. The geo- 
gtaphical distibution of twelfth-century churches in Palestine may therefore 
provide a useful indication of the distribution of Christian communities in 
the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem. Ideas on the nature and extent of Frankish 


‘7 Y, Hirschfeld, ‘List of the Byzantine Monasteries in the Judean Desert’, in Christian Archaeology in 
the Holy Land: New Discoveries, ed. G. C. Bottini, L. di Segni and E. Alliata, Studium Biblicum 
Franciscanum, Collectio Maior 36 (Jerusalem, 1990), pp. 1-90; Hirschfeld, The Judean Desert Monas- 
teries in the Byzantine Period (New Haven and London, 1992). 

4 Pringle, Churches, 1: 183-91 (nos. 77-9). 49 Ibid., 1: 197-202 (no. 85). 

5° Tbid., 1: 240-4 (no, 209). * Ibid., 1: 224-6 (no. 202). 

» Ibid., 1: 229-37 (nos. 204-5). 3 Ibid., u: 258-78 (nos, 216—21). 

54 Ibid, 11: 200-1 (no. 191); 1: 221-4 (nos. 199-200); 11: 238-9 (no. 207). 

5 Ibid., 1: 252-8 (nos. 104~7). 

56 Tbid., 1: 251-2 (no. 103); 1: 49-63 (nos. 150~4)} 11: 81-3 (no. 157); I 226-9 (no. 203); II: 346-7 
(no. 252). 

7 Ibid., 1: 67 (no. 20); 1: 68 (no, 22); 1 115-16 (no. 53); 1: 156-7 (no. 62); 5 216-19 (no. 93); 1: 272-3 
(no, 120); 1: 293—5 (no, 131); 1: 140-7 (nos, 170-2); 1: 195-7 (no. 189); 11: 297-301 (no. 226); mm: ‘Acre’ 
and “Tyre’ (q.n). 

88 Thid., 1: 80-92 (no. 29); 1: 101 (no. 32); 11: 339-44 (no. 250); 1: 369-72 (nos. 272~3). 

9 Ibid., t: 33-40 (no, 145); 11: ‘Jerusalem’ (g.v.). 
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rural settlement have recently been transformed by the work of Ronnie 
Ellenblum.® Earlier studies, such as those of R. C. Smail and Joshua Prawer, 
presented a picture in which Frankish settlement was viewed as essentially 
urban, with relatively few Franks residing in the countryside other than in 
fortified castles, monasteries or a handful of newly established settlements. 
The countryside was seen to be populated mainly by Muslims, or in cer- 
tain areas by oriental Christians of doubrful loyalty.“ Ellenblum, using the 
archaeological evidence of surviving rural buildings in addition to the docu- 
mentary sources, has argued instead that Frankish rural settlement was 
more intense than had hitherto been realized, that in certain regions the 
Christian population actually outnumbered the Muslim population and 
that, far from shunning the local Christians, the Franks tended to settle 
only in areas where Christians were already well established. He illustrates 
the latter point by two maps, in which he compares the distribution of 
rural sites at which supposedly Frankish building remains have been found 
and the distribution of churches dating from the Byzantine period (third 
to seventh century). 

A map showing the distribution of twelfth-century churches, however, 
is likely to be a more reliable indicator of Christian, including Frankish, 
settlement than a map showing the location of buildings attributed to 
Frankish builders and assumed to have been lived in by Frankish settlers. 
None the less, the map showing the distribution of twelfth-century churches 
(fig. 7) does not appear to contradict Ellenblum’s main conclusions. The 
distribution of rural churches and monasteries appears to be densest in the - 
dioceses of Jerusalem, Bethlehem and Lydda. In Galilee (i.e. the dioceses of 
Nazareth, Tiberias and Acre), there is a more dispersed spread of churches, as 
also in the diocese of Caesarea (including Haifa); the churches in these areas 
also include the monastic and eremitical sites on Mount Tabor, around the 
Sea of Galilee and on Mount Carmel. There is also a small group of churches 
east of the River Jordan in Moab and Edom. Other areas of the countryside, 
however, are noticeably blank. They include the territory of Nablus, where, 
apart from the isolated cathedral in Sebaste, churches are almost entirely 
confined to the city itself. The dioceses of Tyre, Sidon, Beirut, Hebron 
and Banyas are also virtually devoid of rural churches. The explanation 


5° Frankish Rural Settlement in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem (Cambridge, 1998); Ellenblum, ‘Settle- 
ment and Society Formation in Crusader Palestine’, in The Archaeology of Society in the Holy Land, 
ed. T. E, Levy (London, 1995), pp. 503-11. 

& R.C, Smail, Crusading Warfare, 1097-1193 (Cambridge, 1956), pp. 40-63; Smail, The Crusaders in 
Syria and the Holy Land (London, 1973), pp. 67-88; J. Prawer, Crusader Institutions (Oxford, 1980), 
p. 102, 

6 Ellenblum, Frankish Rural Settlement, pp. 213-87, maps 1-2. 
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for the lack of churches around Nablus is doubtless, as Ellenblum has 
argued, that the rural population of Samaria, predominantly Samaritan in 
Byzantine times, had been extensively Islamicized by the twelfth century. 
The German pilgrim Theoderic, for example, proceeding towards Nablus 
from Jerusalem in 1169 (or 1172), wrote: 


As we passed along this road we were met by a multitude of Saracens, who were 
proceeding with bullocks and asses to plough up a great and beauteous plain, and 
who, by their hideous yells which they thundered forth, as is their wont whenever 
they set about any work, struck no small terror into us. Indeed, numbers of the 
infidels dwell there throughout the country, as well in the cities and castles and in 
the villages (tam in urbibus quam in castellis necnon et in vicis), and till the ground 
under the safe-conduct of the King of Jerusalem and that of the Templars and 
Hospitallers.%4 





In and around Nablus itself there was also a Samaritan population, num- 
bered at 1,000 by Benjamin of Tudela in 1169. The Andalusian traveller, 
Ibn Jubair, also records a proponderance of Muslims inhabiting the terri- 
tory of Tibnin, in the diocese of Tyre, through which he passed in 1184.6 
Tyre and its territory also contained a significant Shi‘ite Muslim popula- 
tion in the twelfth century.” The same would probably have been true of 
Sidon, though it is also likely that the number of Maronite and Orthodox 
churches documented in some areas is under-represented by the nature of 
the surviving evidence. 

The distribution of Latin and Orthodox churches also seems to support 
Ellenblum’s thesis that the Franks tended to settle in established Christian 
areas, most notably around Jerusalem and in western Galilee. However, the 
map of churches does not necessarily support his view that the apparently 
greater intensity of Frankish settlement in western Galilee, as opposed to 
eastern Galilee, was due to the existence there of a higher proportion of 
indigenous Christians. The difference in the relative number of Frankish 


% Jbid., pp. 261-8, maps 6-7. 

64 Theodericus, [Libellus de locis sanctis], ch. x1, ed, R. B. C. Huygens, CCCM 139 (Turnhout, 1994), 
p. 187; trans. A. Stewart, 7/ heoderich'’s Description of the Holy Places (circa 1172 A.D.), PPTS 5 (London, 
1896), p. 61. 

55 The Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela, ed. and trans, M, N. Adler (London 1907), pp. 20-1; cf. B, Z. 
Kedar, “The Frankish Period’, in The Samaritans, ed. A. D. Crown (Ttibingen, 1989), pp. 82-94 (at 
p. 84). 

§© Ibn Jobair, Voyages, trans. M. Gaudefroy-Demombynes, 4 vols., Documents relatifs 4 histoire des 
croisades, 4~7 (Paris 1953), 111: 352-3. 

67 M. Chéhab, Tyr & Vépoque des croisades, vol. 11, Histoire sociale, économique et religieuse (Paris, 1979), 
Pp. 105-7, 

8 Eltenblum, Frankish Rural Settlement, pp. 214-21, 253~61, 268-76. 
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Table 3: Numbers of churches in the major 
towns in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 











Pre-1187 3th century 

Jerusalem 75 34 
Acre 27 71 
‘Tyre 14 26 
Beirut 12 14 
Ascalon aa Ss 
Tiberias 10 _ 
Jaffa 10 12 
Nablus 8 - 
Sidon 6 8 
Caesarea 4 9 
Kerak 4 ~ 
Nazareth 4 4 

185 178 





‘Table 4: Numbers of churches in 
the major towns in the thirteenth 
century, arranged in rank order 


Acre 71 
Jerusalem 34 
Tyre 26 
Beirut 14 
Jaffa 12 
Caesarea 9 
Sidon 8 
Nazareth 4 





settlement sites between eastern and western Galilee that Ellenblum detects 
in the period of the Latin kingdom seems as likely to be due to the fact 
that western Galilee represented in effect the territory or hinterland of 
Acre, the second city in the kingdom in the twelfth century and its capital 
in the thirteenth. In consequence, the sites there would have included a 
relatively higher proportion of thirteenth-century ones, which would na- 
turally have been concentrated in the area then under Frankish control. The 
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characterization of some sites as Frankish settlements is also questionable. 
Ibn Jubair, for example, recorded in 1183 that Frankish estates around Acre 
were being run at that time by Muslim stewards on their owners’ behalf; 
the house of one such ris, a day’s journey from the city, in which he 
and the other members of his caravan were entertained, sounds from his 
description to be ofa type that Ellenblum would quite possibly categorize as 
‘Frankish’ and take as evidence for Frankish settlement.® The distribution 
of churches also suggests that a significant Christian population existed 
in eastern Galilee at the time of the Latin kingdom, especially in and 
around Tiberias, where Christians lived side by side with Muslims and 
Jews.”° 

The greatest concentrations of churches in the Latin kingdom lay in 
the major towns. Of course, the question of what constituted a town in 
twelfth-century Palestine is difficult to answer in precise terms. Even if 
one takes a relatively broad, if arbitrary, view and regards as ‘urban’ all 
settlements which had a burgess court,”' the number of ‘urban’ churches 
so-defined is 218 (or 60 per cent) out of a total of 360. Some of these 
settlements, however, were probably indistinguishable in physical terms 
from large villages. If one modifies the approach therefore and regards as 
‘rural’ any settlement with a burgess court which had no more than three 
churches, the proportion of ‘rural’ to ‘urban’ churches becomes almost 
exactly equal: 181 to 179 respectively. Thus the number of churches located 
in towns and in the country respectively seems to have been fairly evenly 
balanced, leading one to speculate that the number of Christians living in 
the countryside in the twelfth century may not have been far below the 
number living in towns, 

In the twelfth century the town with the largest number of churches was 
Jerusalem (75), followed in descending order by Acre (27), Tyre (14), Beirut 
(12), Ascalon (11), Tiberias and Jaffa (10 each), Nablus (8), Sidon (6), and 
Caesarea, Kerak and Nazareth (4 each). In the thirteenth century, when 
Frankish settlement was restricted to the coast, while the overall number 
of churches located in major towns remained roughly the same, there was 
a dramatic rise in numbers in the coastal towns and a corresponding fall in 
those inland (see tables 3 and 4). Thus Jerusalem and Acte in effect changed 
places, with Acre scoring 71 and Jerusalem only 34, followed by Tyre (26), 
Beirut (14), Jaffa (12), Caesarea (9), Sidon (8) and Nazareth (4). 


69 Voyages, trans, Gaudeftoy-Demombynes, 111: 354. 7° Pringle, Churches, 11: 351-6. 
™ See Pringle, Secular Buildings, p. 3, fig, 1. 
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The conclusions presented here are naturally somewhat speculative and 
provisional. More could probably be learnt about the distribution of diffe- 
rent religious and linguistic populations in Frankish Palestine by a detailed 
analysis of personal names and place names appearing in charters and other 
sources.”2, However, that is work still to be done. 


7? See, for example, B. Z. Kedar and M. al-Hajjfij, ‘Muslim Villagers of the Frankish Kingdom of 
Jerusalem: Some Demographic and Onomastic Data’, in Ltinéraires d’Orient: Hommages a Claude 
Cahen =: Res Orientales 6 (Leuven, 1994), pp. 145-56; cf. H. E. Mayer, ‘Latins, Muslims and Greeks 
in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem’, History 63 (1978), 175-92; B. Z. Kedar, ‘The Subjected Muslims 
of the Frankish Levant’, in Muslims under Latin Rule, 1100-1300, ed. J. M. Powell (New Jersey, 
1990); Kedar, ‘Some New Sources on Palestinian Muslims before and during the Crusades’, in Die 
Kreuzfahrerstaaten als multikulturelle Gesellschaft, ed. H. E. Mayer, Schriften des Historischen Kollegs 
Kolloquien 37 (Munich, 1997), pp. 129-403 Ellenblum, Frankish Rural Settlement, pp. 234~52. 














CHAPTER 10 


King Fulk of Jerusalem as city lord 
Hans Eberhard Mayer 





In 1138 King Fulk of Jerusalem made a grant to the canons of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, which included, amongst other things, ten houses 
whose previous owners are listed.’ The king added: ‘Has itaque domos libe- 
ras et quietas ego rex Fulco concedo et confirmo habendas et possidendas 
iure perpetuo predicte ecclesie et eiusdem canonicis et ab omni consuetu- 
dine solutas salva iusticia regali, quam rex debet habere in elemosina, quam 
ipse dat sancte ecclesie.’ This gift was confirmed by later kings of Jerusalem 
in 1155, 1160 and 1164.” 

Joshua Prawer discussed these houses at length when he established the 
important fact that the patriarch of Jerusalem had a quarter in the city in 
which he, and not the king, exercised rights as lord.} The remaining, larger 
part of the city was the pars regis. For various reasons there can be no doubt 
that Prawer’s conclusions are correct but, with regard to the matter of the 
ten houses, his understanding requires a fresh appraisal. With my edition 
of the charters of the Latin kings of Jerusalem in mind, it is a subject I need 
to address. 

How, when and why the houses became royal property so that in 1138 
Pulk could make a gift of them is in each case unknown. In fact, Prawer felt 
that Fulk’s grant (RRH, no. 181) was not a donation at all but was in fact 
a confirmation.* This was a basic misunderstanding, It is unfortunate that 
Prawer, in his discussion of the charter, failed to pursue consistently the 
point he had set out to prove. He was basically on the right track when he 


* RRH, no. 181, Last printed by G. Bresc-Bautier, Le cartulaire du chapitre du Saint-Sépulere de Jérusalem, 
Documents relatifs 4 ’histoire des croisades 15 (Paris, 1984), no. 33, p. 96. Textually better is the edition 
by E. de Rozitre, Cartulaire de Véglise du Saint Sépulere de Jérusalem (Paris, 1849), no. 32; p. 58. 

> RRH, nos. 309, 354, 400 (here without the sa/va-clause). 

3 J. Prawer, Crusader Institutions (Oxford, 1980), pp. 299-301. 

4 Ibid., p. 300: ‘Six of the ten houses were not a royal gift to the canons, but a confirmation of 
their acquisition.’ C. Tischler, Die Burgenses von Jerusalem im 12. Jabrhundert. Eine Prosopographie 
iiber die nichtadligen Einwohner Jerusalems von 1120 bis 1187, Studien und Quellen zur Geschichte 
der Kreuzziige und des Papsttums 1 (Frankfurt am Main, 2000), p. 49, also believes that it was a 
confirmation. 
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wrote: ‘The problem which interests us here is that of church jurisdiction 
over its members and property.’ But then he jumped to a quite different 
problem, namely the legal status af the houses and what would happen to 
them and who would have jurisdiction were they to be alienated by the 
canons. As far as RRH, no. 181 was concerned, he did not return to the first 
of these issues. It is this oscillation as much as the misunderstanding of the 
nature of RRH, no. 181 and its sa/va-clause which caused this great scholar 
to go astray and, at the same time, makes it hard to follow the course of his 
argument. 

If, for the sake of argument, one accepts his theory that it is a confirma- 
tion rather than a donation, the houses would have become the property 
of the Holy Sepulchre before 1138. Otherwise the king could not have con- 
firmed them then to the canons; indeed, Prawer tried to show just this in 
seven cases.’ But the house of Martin Caraona (Karavana) listed by him in 
this context will not serve his purpose. Prawer says that Martin gave it to 
the canons, and so one is led to believe that it was a simple donation. But 
this oversimplifies matters, and in fact the business was more complicated. 
Before 1152 Martin had made the Holy Sepulchre the heir to all his posses- 
sions, and he repeated this deposition in that year when, after the death of 
his first wife, he remarried.® But in 1152 he reserved the usufruct to himself 
for life on everything he owned, and, ifhe could do that then, he must also 
have done so in the earlier transaction. The only restriction was that he was 
not allowed to sell or mortgage his property. It is questionable whether the 
original transaction had been enacted before 1138, as is necessary for Prawer's 
theory. But even if it were, the canons would not have possessed a house 
of his in 1138 which the king could have confirmed; all they would have 
had was an expectancy of such a gift. In any case, Martin's house must be 
eliminated from the discussion because it does not appear in RRH, no. 181 
and so did not even form part of the assemblage of houses to be investi- 
gated here. It was only grouped with the other ten houses in a general royal 
confirmation of the chapter’s possessions much later, in 1164,” because, in 
common with Martin's other houses, it had been the subject of a quarrel 
between the Holy Sepulchre and Martin’s son, In 1160 these differences 
were smoothed out by a fizalis concordia which was recent enough to merit 
the inclusion of the house in the 1164 confirmation.’ 

Turning to the ten houses to be investigated, three of their previous 
owners (Petrus Bernardi and the two Eurardi) are denoted as canons. Prawer 


5 Prawer, Crusader Institutions, p. 299. 6 RRH, no. 280. 7 RRH, no, 400. 
® RRH, no. 35t speaks of domibus. RRH, no. 421 lists three houses for which Martin owed a cens to 
the Holy Sepulchre. 
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merely says that the houses are listed as houses of canons. One can only 
conjecture why this should show that they were already the property of the 
Holy Sepulchre before 1138. Prawer seems to have believed that when the 
canons of the Holy Sepulchre were reformed in 1114 and required to lead a 
common life,? their houses became part of the massa communis. But these 
three cases are rather unclear. Petrus Bernardi appears as canon from 1129 
to 1144,"° a canon Eurardus (Ebrardus) is found 1132-44, with probably a 
different man of the same name following him in 1160." But the two never 
appear together, with the result that it cannot be shown with any certainty 
that there were two Eurardi at the same time before 1138. In any case it 
is rather doubtful whether these three canonries went back until 1114 of, 
at least, until 1121, when some of the canons, in disregard of the reform 
of 1114, still lived ‘in domibus suis quasi seculariter’ and refused to show 
up for the common prayer in their church.” But only if we were dealing 
with such an early date for these canons could their houses have become 
common property before 1138. 

The house of the canon Petrus Bernardi had, in any case, a quite different 
history. He had never lived in the property named after him, because its 
construction was only approved in 1135 and it was then immediately leased 
to a married couple for almost nothing. The charter relating to this trans- 
action was issued by Petrus Bernardi himself, who was obviously acting on 
the orders of the canons (‘consensu Petri prioris et concanonicorum meo- 
rum), and it would seem that it was his involvement in setting up the lease 
that led to his name being associated with the house. The transaction gives 
no indication that Petrus Bernardi himself had any property rights over ei- 
ther the house or the land on which it was built, as the land belonged to the 
Holy Sepulchre. The house can only just have been built and leased, when, 
before 1138, it was given or sold to the king, presumably by this couple: 
otherwise it would not then have been in the king’s gift. There had been no 
stipulation that the couple should not sell or donate it, nor had a right of 
pre-emption been established for the canons. Yet the rights of the chapter 
were infringed when the house came into the king’s hands. In 1135 it had 


9 RRH, no. 75. 

1° RRH, nos, 128, 1294, 133, 141, 152, 166, 167, 174, 181, 226 and, in addition, a charter of 1141 by 
Patriarch William of Jerusalem in Larxin antic de Santa Anna de Barcelona del 942 al 1200, ed. 
J. Alturo i Perucho, 3 vols. (Barcelona, 1985), no. 233, 11: 258. The Petrus Bernardi in RRH, nos, 280, 
379s $19, 595 in the years 1152-80 was a layman and hence someone else. 

™ RRH, nos. 141, 152, 158, 167, 174, 181, 226, 229, 343, 345 £, 349-51. ? JL, no. 6923. 

3 RRH, no. 166. On its date see H. E. Mayer, ‘Ehe und Besitz im Jerusalem der Kreuzfahrer’, in 
The Crusades and their Sources. Essays Presented to Bernard Hamilton, ed. J. France and W. G. Zajac 
(Aldershot, 1998), p. 161. 
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been ordained that the house was to revert to the canons after the deaths of 
the couple. At least in this case, a motive for the king to redress this wrong 
in RRH, no. 181 can be discerned. One is astonished that Prawer did not 
discuss all this"! because he knew the 1135 charter of Petrus Bernardi well 
enough to employ it in his argument.” It was important to him because 
it contains the phrase in parte regis (i.e. of Jerusalem) which presupposes 
another pars, namely the quarter of the patriarch, the existence of which 
was Prawer’s main concern. 

Roger ‘frater eorumdem canonicorum’ in RRH, no. 181, another previous 
owner of one of the houses, is correctly identified by Prawer as the Roger 
of Saint Lazarus in RRH, no. 156. Theoretically they could have been two 
different people, but when the king confirmed RRH, no. 181 in 1155 Roger 
was called ‘Rogerius de Sancto Lazaro frater Sancti Sepulcri’."6 According 
to Prawet, Roger gave his house to the chapter in 1135, when he joined 
the lay fraternity at the Holy Sepulchre.’7 As the source for this he quotes 
RRH, no. 156, but this charter says nothing of Roger joining the fraternity 
nor of him presenting a house to the canons. The lack of precision in 
summing up RRH, no. 156 is surprising because immediately afterwards 
Prawer reported the contents of the charter quite correctly.’? What actually 
happened in RRH, no. 156 was quite different. A fief which Roger and his 
wife had held from the canons but had lost in 1129, with the exception of 
a certain usufruct, was now given back to the couple.” In order to have 
it returned Roger had to promise, among other things, that within two 
years he would sell a house which he and his wife owned in Jerusalem. 
Should he fail to do this he would not only forfeit the fief once more, but 
he would also lose the amicitiam domus (i.e. of the chapter). It is only thus 
that we learn that Roger belonged to the lay fraternity, but RRH, no. 156 
has nothing on the date of his entry. Still less does this charter say that 
Roger was obliged to sell his house to the canons. He was quite free to sell 
it to anyone, and, in fact, he sold to the king because in 1138 it was he who 
passed on the house to the canons in RRH, no. 181. 


4 T did point this out in H. E. Mayer, Bistiimen, Klister und Stifte im Kénigreich Jerusalem, Schriften 
der Monumenta Germaniae Historica 26 (Stuttgart, 1977), p. 5, but this came too late for Prawer 
who wrote his book in 1978. 

5 Prawer, Crusader Institutions, p. 300. 6 RRH, no. 309. 

'7 On this fraternity see K. Elm, ‘Fratres et Sorores Sanctissimi Sepulcri. Beitrage zu fraternitas, familia 
und weiblichem Religiosentum im Umkkreis des Kapitels vom Hl. Grab’, Friihmittelalterliche Studien 
9 (1975), 293-304; Prawer, Crusader Institutions, pp. 312-14. 

® Prawer, Crusader Institutions, pp. 299-300. 

9 RRH, no. 128; Mayet, ‘Ehe und Besitz’, pp. 155-7, 162. 
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Apart from its being mentioned in RRH, no. 181 and its later 
confirmations,”° all that we know about the house of Bernardus Bursarius 
is that in 1160 it was in the hands of the canons who then leased it to a cer- 
tain Richard Jaferinus.* But as Prawer considered RRH, no. 181 of 1138 to 
be a royal confirmation, it was practically inevitable that he should believe 
that Bursarius had made over his house to the canons before 1138, when 
in fact he had transferred it to the king who in that year granted it to the 
chapter. 

Similarly Mabilia, another owner of one of the ten houses, did not sell 
it in 1132 to the Holy Sepulchre, as Prawer claims,” but merely designated 
the chapter as the eventual heir to the house. It was only a garden close 
by} that came to the canons as early as 1132. Mabilia had driven a hard 
bargain because the canons spent 40 bezants on repairs and paid another 
170 bezants for the garden and the expectancy of the house. Beyond this 
they promised her a daily supply of one loaf of bread, dimidiam litram of 
wine and a cooked meal (‘scutellam de coquinato’) on Sundays and major 
church festivals, either the same dishes as were served to the canons, or a 
piece of meat. Mabilia even saw to it ~ and for summer time in Jerusalem 


20 See note 2, 

* RRH, no. 343. This is also Prawer's opinion, Bresc-Bautier, Cartulaire, p. 368 in her index and at pp. 
217 Ni, 2, 250 n. I, partly followed by Tischler, Brrgenses, pp. 64-73, lumped together several Bernardi 
who must, however, be separated: (a) a Bernard, sometimes without a second name, sometimes 
additionally named Bituricensis, i.e, ftom Bourges (RRH, nos. 154, 183, 160), who had a wife named 
Ahoys. This I take to be a corrupted form of Alois = Helvis. For this equation cf, Helvis of Ramla 
being called Alois/Halvisa in RRH, no. 179, domna Haloidis in RRH, no. 210, Helois in RRH, no. 
299, Alois in RRH, nos. 300, 301, 332, 333, Alvisa in RRH, no. 330; (b) a Bernard of Chateauroux 
with a wife called Havidis (RRH, no. 110). Bresc-Bautiet’s identification with (a) is based on the 
geographical closeness of Bourges and Chateauroux, but Alois/Helvis and Havidis are names of 
different roots. See M. T. Morlet, Les noms de personne sur le territoire de U'ancienne Gaule du Vle au 
Xie siecle, 2. vols. (Paris, 1968), 1: 28a, 119b; cf. ibid., 1: r21b; (c) Bernard, the brother of Prior Petrus of 
the Holy Sepulchre (RRH, no. 158), whose identification with (a) and (b) is not permissible because 
his wife was called Goda (RRH, no. 295; Mayer, ‘Ehe und Besitz’, p. 164; on rather flimsy grounds 
Tischler, Burgenses, p. 87 £. denies that Goda was his wife); (d) Bernard Bursarius (= ‘the Bursar’), 
for whom I see nothing which would allow an identification with (a)~(c); (e) The Bernard without 
an additional name in RRH, no. 146, whose wife is mentioned without her name being given, may 
or may not have been identical with one of the persons (a)—(d) but that this is actually the case is far 
from certain, and the identification with (a) because of RRH, no. 183 is Himsy because in one case 
we are dealing with a house and some land, in the other with a house and a shop, even though the 
details of the two deals are similar, Bresc-Bautier brought all these persons together into one and in 
addition referred at p, 250 n. 1 to her numbers 81 and 99. By 99 she means 95. What she means by 
81, which does not support her contention, is a guessing game beyond my capacities. Her reference 
p. 217 n, 2 to her number 125 is equally a dead end. She is in fact talking of no. 124, because no. 125 
concerns a completely different man named Suardus, whom the index p. 403 lists in no. 12 instead 
of no. 125! 

2 On the basis of RRH, no. 141. 73 RRH, no. 309. 
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this was an understandable precaution — that the chapter would not take 
the opportunity to get rid of meat that had already gone off by insisting 
on ‘recentis frustrum carnis’. Afterwards, and in spite of the contract, she 
apparently disposed of the house to the king. This endangered the chapter's 
expectancy to acquire it as Mabilia’s heir. As in the case of the house of Petrus 
Bernardi, one can see here a motive for a compensatory donation by the 
king in RRH, no. 181. 

Nothing is known beyond RRH, no. 18: about the houses of Mainardus,”4 
of Garsio, of Walter Le Tornaor and of Herluin except that the house of 
the Spaniard was situated i parte regis.” 

Prawer claimed that six of the ten houses (those of Petrus Bernardi, the 
two Eurardi, Bernardus Bursarius, Mabilia and Roger of Saint Lazarus) 
were not gifts to the canons from the king who in RRH, no. 181 merely 
confirmed them in their possession, and that consequently the houses had 
come into the chapter’s hands before 1138. In fact he attempted to show this 
for seven houses because he incorrectly included Martin Caraona’s which, 
however, was not part of the ten.”* Checking his arguments one finds that 
in all six or seven cases his belief cannot be sustained, 

In any case the wording of the charter does not support Prawet’s as- 
sumption that we are dealing here with a confirmation. He relied on the 
phrase ‘domos . . . concedo et confirmo habendas’. This seemed to him to 
be insufficiently clear, and he felt that one could interpret this either as a 
donation or as a confirmation. After his closer look at the ten houses he 
decided in favour of confirmo.7 But in RRH, no. 181 concedo et confirmo 
is only a secondary dispositive clause. The earlier, principal formula reads 
only ‘concedo . . . domos istas subscriptas which by itself (or often in the 
formula dono et concedo) means ‘to give’. Ignoring this main formula proved 
to be Prawer’s undoing. The formula concedo et confirmo adduced by him, 
and quite normal in confirmations, appears only in the second part of the 
diploma, where further details of the donation are spelled out (remittance of 
all fiscal burdens (iberas et quietas) and the salva-clause). It is characteristic 
of the Jerusalem royal diploma that its corroborative clause often repeats 
the disposition, changing the verbs to nouns. This is what we have here: ‘Et 
ut hec concessio firma et inconvulsa in perpetuum consistat.’ A confirmatio 
is not mentioned, The formulas show quite clearly that, pace Prawer, RRH, 


24 Bresc-Bautier, Cartulaire, p. 389 in the index, followed by Tischler, Brngenses, p. 286, identified him 
without sufficient reason with the Mainardus de Portu in RR, no. 174 and in JL, no. 11385. But he 
was not an inhabitant of Jerusalem but rather lived in Acre. RRH, nos. 155, 1745 256, 

25 RRH, no. 166. 26 Prawer, Crusader Institutions, p. 300. 

27 Prawer, Crusader Institutions, p. 299. 
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no. 181 was not a confirmation. It was quite clearly a donation, even if the 
words concedo et confirmo were used. This secondary formula is easy enough 
to explain. It is an ideolect of the notary who drew up the charter. In RRH, 
nos. 179 and 215 respectively, the same man wrote: ‘concessi et hoc privilegio’ 
(or ‘ac privilegii mei munimine) confirmavi’. And this is precisely the way 
RRH, no. 181 was understood in the subsequent royal confirmations where 
concedo et confirmo in RRH, no. 181 was transformed into ‘concessit suoque 
privilegio munivit’.”8 

It is obvious that there had been differences of opinion — perhaps litiga- 
tion — between the chapter and the king concerning these ten houses. That 
RRH, no. 181 ended such quarrels is clearly stated in the movent-clause at 
the beginning: ‘Ad removendam in perpetuum omnem calumpniam vel 
contradictionem seu quamlibet inquietacionem omnium perversorum.’ It 
has been shown that these difficulties can still be sensed with regard to the 
houses of Petrus Bernardi and of Mabilia. They can also be discerned in 
the case of the house of Roger of Saint Lazarus, which had possibly been 
sold to the king without safeguarding the rights of Bernard, the brother 
of Prior Petrus of the Holy Sepulchre.”® Unless we assume that there had 
been difficulties, one fails to see why the king should have chosen these 
houses as the object of his gift when there were great numbers of uncon- 
tested houses in Jerusalem he could have granted the canons. It is, however, 
highly questionable whether such quarrels were rooted merely in the fact 
that they were situated in parte regis, as Prawer believed. It is true that they 
were to be found in the royal part of the city because the king granted them 
liberas et quietas, that is, free of fiscal charges. The king could remit such 
charges in his quarter, but not in that of the patriarch. The houses of Garsio 
and of Petrus Bernardi®° were expressly said to have been in the royal part 
of the city," as was the house of Roger of Saint Lazarus, the complicated 
history of which is quite well known: it was on the Temple square. In 
the case of that house, normal marriage and property quarrels were at the 
root of the difficulties and influenced their development. In this instance 
RRH, no. 181 did not result in the chapter acquiring undisputed possession 
of Roger’s house, since in 1154 the canons had to make a further settlement 
with Roger's stepdaughter. 

Prawer misunderstood the salva-clause (‘domos [in the confirmations, 
RRH, nos. 309, 354, 400, there follows ‘ab omni exactione’] liberas et 


8 RRH, nos. 309, 354, 400. 9 This is my assumption in Mayer, ‘Ehe und Besitz’, p. 163. 

3° Prawer, Crusader Institutions, p. 300, confuses him with Bernardus Bursarius, and also gives the date 
of RRH, no, 181 erroneously as 1141. At p. 299 he had dated it correctly. 

3" RRH, no. 166. 3° Mayer, ‘Ehe und Besitz’, pp. 157-66. 33 RRH, no. 295. 
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quietas . . . concedo et confirmo habendas . . . et ab omni consuetudine 
solutas salva iusticia regali, quam rex debet habere in elemosina, quam ipse 
dat sancte ecclesie’). According to him the sa/va-clause with the royal ins- 
ticia concerned only the legal status of the houses,** but in the foreground 
of the phrase is the royal action (‘in elemosina, quam ipse dat sancte eccle- 
sie’). From the salva-clause Prawer concluded that because the houses were 
situated in parte regis the canons*® were obliged to require the king's assent 
to any alienation. This is, of course, the result of his misinterpreting RRH, 
no. 181 as a confirmation. Leaving this charter aside because it is the object 
of the discussion, one finds no mention of royal assent when in 1160 the 
house of Bursarius was alienated.3° If the alienation was to a layman, so 
Prawer wrote, the tax-exempt e/emosina would have reverted to its former 
status and would then have been burdened with the iusticia regalis reserved 
to the king in RRH, no. 181. Prawer saw in this zusticia a servitium (fiscal or 
other). But RRH, no. 181 does not even remotely mention laymen or sales 
to them.” 

These views of Prawer are rather fanciful but, even with the best will in 
the world, they do not have any foundation in the text of RRH, no. 181. A 
careful reading of the clause shows that the king here reserves for himself'a 
iusticia regalis (ius regium in RRH, no. 309) for the occasion when he himself 
(ipse; RRH, no. 309: rex) is making an eleemosynary grant to the Church, 
as he does in RRH, no. 181. Prawer failed to see that the sa/va-clause only 
regulated this one case in which it was the king who made an eleemosynary 
grant.2® He also failed to notice that the sa/va-clause was not meant to take 
effect in the future when the e/emosina would lose its privileged status but 
that it became effective immediately upon the issue of the document.” 


4 Prawer, Crusader Institutions, p. 300, cf. p. 299: ‘ius (= iusticia) is the legal status of the property.’ 
35 Using ‘they’ he seems to refer to them. 36 RRH, no. 343. 

7 Prawer, Crusader Institutions, p. 300f. I must confess that to this extent I had erroneously followed. 
Prawer in H. E. Mayer, Die Kanalei der lateinischen Konige von Jerusalem, Schriften der Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica 40, 2 vols., (Hanover, 1996), 1 82 n. 109, Such a change in status would have 
been detrimental for the market, because the bourgeois of Jerusalem were by number the greatest 
potential group of buyers and would not have been happy to see the status of their purchases 
diminished. It would not have helped the canons to try and replace them by buyers from the 
nobility or the Church including the knightly orders because for buyers from these groups there 
were customary obstacles which are listed quite frequently c. 1160 (RRH, nos. 295, 3433 345» 3465 
349, 350, 362). CF. J. S.C. Riley-Smith, The Fendal Nobility and the Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1174-1277 
(London, 1973), p. 83 with n. 164, and further examples for the period 1177-86. 

It is not said in RRH, no, 181 what would have happened if someone other than the king made such 
a grant because the diploma did not concern such a case, 

In support of his theory that the elemosina would revert to its former status if it were to be alienated, 
Prawer, Crusader Institutions, p. 301 0. 124 quoted from RRIZ, no. 354 what he considered a parallel 
concerning the house in Acre which a certain Lambert Hals had given to the canons with the consent 
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What does the clause mean? Prawer’s interpretation of ius or iusticia as 
‘legal status of the property’ fails to explain it, because the relative clause 
‘quam ipse dat sancte ecclesie’ cannot be adduced to fit into this theory. 
Surely it cannot be argued that the legal status of a piece of real estate owned 
by the Church differed according to whether the king or someone else had 
given it. One could conceivably argue that the clause had a fiscal meaning. 
Tus regium ot ius regis did sometimes refer to a payment to the king.4° But 
such an interpretation does not make sense in RRH, no. 181 because, if Fulk 
in a certain situation had reserved for himself payment from these houses, 
that would have come into immediate conflict with the provision that he 
granted them free from any charge: domos (there follows in RRH, nos. 309, 
354, 400 ab omni exactione) liberas et quietas . . . concedo. \n addition to this 
remittance of taxes, the sa/va-clause provided that the houses were not to 
be subject to any consuetudo, reserving, however, the iusticia regalis in case 
of a royal eleemosynary grant. Consuetudo, just as ius or iusticia, can mean 
a fiscal payment. But, as it has just been shown that this would not help us 
to understand the clause, it is advisable to go back to the basic meaning. 
Primarily, consuetudo is the customary law. If we interpret it to this effect, 
then the meaning of the clause becomes quite clear. Whenever the king 
makes the Church an eleemosynary grant it becomes exempt, as a matter 
of principle, from the legal burdens imposed by customary law, but the king 
reserves for himself the jurisdiction (custicia) concerning these possessions. 
Cases of litigation arising from such grants or possessions will come ratione 
rei sitae before his bench as that of the city lord in the royal quarter and 
will not be adjudicated by the patriarch simply because the Holy Sepulchre 
was the owner. The sa/va-clause in RRH, no. 181, if observed, effectively 
prevented the patiarch from extending his jurisdiction to any possessions 
of his church that were outside his own quarter and lay scattered in the 
royal sector of the city. If the canons bought houses in parte regis, this was 
not to mean that these would become immune from the king’s court and 
be within the judicial competence of either the chapter or the patriarch. 

By the sa/va-clause the king ensured that he would remain the master 
of his own house. When, by 1192, the Pisans had acquired real estate too 


of King Fulk ‘hac videlicet conditione, . . . ne venditione vel commutatione sive quolibet alio modo 
a se eicere liceat et, si fecerint (i.e. the canons), regia maiestas ex ea servicium habeat’, In fact this 
is not at all a parallel because, as opposed to RRH, no. 181, this restriction was to become effective 
only in the future and, again in contrast to RRH, no. 381, the basic restriction in RRH, no, 354 was 
an injunction not to alienate the house in any way. What followed was only the sanction, should 
this injunction be violated, In RRH, no. 181 there is no such prohibition. The canons wete at liberty 
to donate, sell, lease, exchange, or mortgage at any time. 
4° E.g, RRH, nos. 281, 534. 
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important to ignore in the coastal towns outside their quarters and now 
claimed the Pisan fiscal and jurisdictional exemptions for such possessions, 
Henry of Champagne had to turn back the clock. He presented such Pisans 
with a choice of either returning such possessions (burgesiae) to him or, if 
they wanted to keep them, to declare themselves to be bourgeois of the 
ruler with all rights and duties of such a status.” This entailed, of course, 
Henry retaining jurisdiction over such property in his part of the cities.” 


4° RRH, no, 713. 

# One should, perhaps, ponder the question whether the position taken by King Fulk in RRH, no, 18r 
was a relatively new thing and a reaction to what he may have considered an encroachment on his 
rights in his part of the city, In 1134 a court case which concerned the house of Roger of St. Lazarus 
on the Temple square and hence in the royal part of Jerusalem was brought before the patriarch and 
some canons of the Holy Sepulchre. But even then the church authorities were careful enough to 
ask the viscount of Jerusalem to join them in the proceedings, and it is he who would have had to 
hear the case if it had been laid before the royal Cour des Bourgeois. On this problem see Prawer, 
Crusader Institutions, pp. 31~-14 and Mayer, ‘Ehe und Besitz’, p. 158 n. 4. 

















CHAPTER II 


The adventure of John Gale, Knight of Tyre 
Jean Richard 


In September 1188 Saladin, whose army had just taken the fortresses in 
the Orontes valley that protected the principality of Antioch," turned his 
attention to the strongholds that gave the Templars control over the passes 
leading to Cilicia. After forcing first Trapessac (Darbsak) and then Gaston 
(Baghras) to capitulate, the Sultan began to lay siege to Roche Guillaume, 
a castle guarding a more northerly pass through the Amanus mountains to 
the east of Portella (The Pillar of Jonah). However, disturbing news from 
the Holy Land, together with the evident exhaustion of his troops, forced 
him to abandon the siege, and so Roche Guillaume was saved by the truce 
he concluded with Bohemond III.” 

If we are to believe Ernoul and the Continuation of William of Tyre, 
Saladin’s motive in attacking the castle was personal vengeance, since he 
believed it harboured a man for whom he nurtured ‘a mortal hatred’3 
and whom he meant to have beheaded. Ernoul goes as far as to add that 
this vengeance was quite justified, since the knight in question, having 
repaid the Sultan's magnanimous generosity with a veritable act of be- 
trayal, had shown himself guilty of the grossest ingratitude. Thus we learn 
that the knight’s name was John Gale and that he was born in Tyre.4 
His name does not appear in any of the documents relating to Tyre that 
have come down to us.’ At most we know that there was a Roger Guales 


* R. B. C, Huygens, ‘La campagne de Saladin en Syrie du Nord (1188), in Colloque d‘Apamée de Syrie 
(Brussels, 1972), pp. 273-83. 

 R. Grousset, Histoire des croisades et du royaume franc de Jérusalem, 3 vols. (Paris, 1934~6), 1: 828-32. 
The question of the location of Roche Guillaume — which should not be confused with Roche 
Roussel — is raised by P. Deschamps, Les chateaux des Croisés en Terre Sainte, 3, La défense de la 
principauté d'Antioche et du comté de Tripoli (Paris, 1973), pp. 131-2 and pp. 363-5. 

3 Chronique d'Ernoul et de Bernard le Trésorier, ed. L. de Mas Latrie (Paris, 1871), pp. 255-6; La 
Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr, ed, M. R. Morgan, Documents relatifs 4 Phistoire des croisades 
14 (Paris, 1982), pp. 58-9. 

4 The Continuation calls him ‘un chevalier nez de Sur’. 

5 M. Chéhab, Fr @ lépoque des croisades, 1, Histoire militaire et diplomatique (Paris, 1975), p. 220, 
mentions it only with reference to this passage, 
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(or Gualez) in Caesarea and a house owned by one Arnaud Gala,’ either 
of whom could have belonged to the same family. What we do know is 
that John discovered his wife and his lord together and killed the latter. 
While it was not perhaps entirely inexcusable for a cuckolded husband to 
dispatch his adulterous wife and her lover, the murder of a lord by his vassal 
was regarded as a capital offence. For example, having killed his lord, the 
knight from Montpellier who was to become Saint Bernard the Penitent 
was obliged to undertake a particularly gruelling seven-year-long pilgrim- 
age which took him as far as India.” Moreover, the victim's family was duty 
bound to pursue a fide to avenge their dead relative, unless a composition 
could be negotiated.’ John Gale did not wait around to find out; he took 
flight and found refuge in Muslim territory. If Ernoul is to be believed, 
he was accompanied by his brothers, who, like himself, were given a hos- 
pitable welcome by Saladin.? The Continuator, less given to embellishment 
than Balian of Ibelin’s squire, simply tells us that John entered the sultans 
service."° 

Such cases were not exceptional. The Le Livre au Roi, which was written 
during Aimery’s reign, made specific provision for a knight who has gone 
over to the Saracens. Should he return within a year and a day, and provided 
that he had previously been careful to commend his fief to his lord, he might 
recover it so long as he had not renounced his faith. As I have shown 
elsewhere, it was relatively common to encounter Frankish mercenaries in 
the armies of the Muslim princes, since they were not asked to renounce 
Christianity.” Knights who fought for Muslim princes, either for reasons 
to do with the storyline of the romance, or because they had been hired 
as ‘soudoyers’,” are also familiar from chivalric literature. In the Romance 
of Aye d'Avignon, the heroine’s husband answers the call of the Muslim 


6 RRH, nos. 361 (1160) and 426 (1166). 

7 Acta Sanctorum, Apr. II, p. 676. This episode took place between 1170 and 1177. 

® In the romance of Raoul de Cambrai, Raoul’s murderer, Bernier, despite completing his penance 
and making his peace with his victim’s family, is nonetheless killed by one of Raoul’s kinsmen. 
Plaintiffs in Dutch courts — and not just nobles but members of the middle class — had recourse to 
the composition, a direct descendant of the wergeld of Germanic law, as late as the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

Chronique d'Ernout, p. 255: ‘Si s’en ala a Salehadin, lui cinquismes de freres; et Salehadin le retint 
moult belement, et si lor donc grans tresors et grans tieres et grans garnisons.’ 

Continuation, p. 58. 

Le Livre au Roi, ed. M. Greilsammer, Documents relatifs 4 l'histoire des croisades 17 (Paris, 1995), 
pp. 200-2 and 203-4. A clear distinction is drawn between the treatment of the knight who has 
renounced his faith and that of the knight who goes to ‘paienisme’ while remaining Christian. 

J. Richard, ‘An account of the battle of Hattin referring to Frankish Mercenaries in Oriental Moslem 
States’, Speettlum 27 (1952), 168-77. The text of the Persecttio Salaardini is at pp. 175-7. 

Ordetic Vitalis (The Ecclesiastical History, ed. and trans. M. Chibnall, 6 vols (Oxford, 1969-80), v: 
360-5) recounts how Bohemond, while being held prisoner by the Danishmends and waiting for 
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king of Majorca, who is holding his wife prisoner in his castle. He and 
his companions disguise themselves to enlist in the king’s service, offering 
themselves as 


... Vavasor hardi, sodoier connéu, 
Qui por sodées vienent esprouver lor vertu 


for a fixed duration (‘Il seront avec vos jusques un an entier’). And in 
the Estoires d’Outremer, Reynald of Brittany, a knight taken prisoner by 
Saladin, leads his captor’s army against the Frankish force laying siege to 
Damascus. He is described as remaining true to the Christian faith and 
fighting under his own coat of arms: a white cross on a red ground.¥ 

We are told that John Gale won Saladin’s confidence to the extent of 
being entrusted with the military education of one of his nephews, a son of 
Taqi al-Din ‘Omar; he was to initiate the young man into the Frankish style 
of combat and even introduce him to the refinements of ‘courtoisie’. This 
is a theme that also crops up in L’Ordene de chevalerie, where the sultan 
asks Huon de Tabarie to initiate him into knighthood. Since we know for a 
fact from Usama ibn-Mungidh that the Muslim princes held the Frankish 
knights in high esteem, it is very probable that such instruction in the use 
of arms did occur." 

There is an echo of this adventure, which ends in the young prince 
being handed over to the Franks, in the Livre des Deux Jardins, albeit in an 
altered form. Abi Sham replaces the Frankish knight with ‘an inhabitant 
of Damascus and protégé of the Franks’ who insinuated himself into the 
confidences of young Shahinshah, one of Taqi al-Din’s sons (and so a 
gteat-nephew of Saladin) by convincing him that the king of Jerusalem 
was planning to make him king of Egypt — this would place the events 


his ransom to be paid, joined forces with his captors in their fight against the Seljuks. Cf. J. Richard, 
‘Les prisonniers et leur rachat au cours des croisades’, in Fondations et oeuvres charitables au moyen 
age: Actes du r21e congrés national des sociétés historiques et scientifiques (Nice 1996), ed. J. Dufour and 
H, Platelle (Paris, 1999), pp. 66-7. 

“4 Aye d’Avignon, Chanson de geste, ed. F, Guessard and P. Meyer (Paris, 1861), pp. 56-60. King Ganor 
frees a pilgrim he is holding prisoner on condition that he promises ‘que je vendroie en France pour 
querre soudoiers — Qui la vodroit aler bien porroit gaengnier’. Thus Garnier discovers the means of 
recovering his wife who was abducted by the traitor Bérenger. 

 M. Jubb, ed., A Critical Edition of the Estoires d’Outremer et de la Naissance Salehadin, Westfield 
Publications in Medieval Studies 4 (London, 1990), pp. 159, 162. This text deplores his death because 
‘preudom estoit et boins chevaliers et mout estoit dolans quant il li convenoit aler contre crestiiens: 
mais il estoit prisons Salehadins, se li convenoit faire sa volenté’, Cf. J. Richard, ‘Le sige de Damas 
dans l'histoire et la légende’, in Cross Cultural Convergences in the Crusader Period. Essays presented 
to Aryeh Grabois, ed, M. Goodich, S. Menache and S. Schein (New York, 1995), Pp. 225-35. 

*6 Usama ibn Mungidh, An Arab-Syrian Gentleman and Warrior in the Period of the Crusades, trans, 
P. K. Hitti (New York, 1929), pp. 93-100. 
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described in the last years of Amalric’s reign — in order to lure him into a 
trap. The character in the tale even forges a letter from the Frankish king 
to lend credibility to this invitation. One should point out that in this 
version, Shahinshah’s credulity is matched by an ambition which incites 
him to side with the Franks against his great-uncle Saladin.” But perhaps 
we should accept the version in the Frankish sources that suggests that 
as soon as Saladin set out for Aleppo (consequently at the end of 1174 or 
the beginning of 1175, which would fit in chronologically with the Arab 
author’s account), John made contact with the Templars at Baghras and, 
with an eye to making peace with his lord’s family, proposed handing over 
his pupil in order to extract a ransom." Under the pretext of taking the 
young man hunting with hawks, he lured him into territory controlled by 
the Franks where the Templars lay in wait. There they seized him and took 
him to Baghras where he was held captive."° 

At this point, the accounts given in our sources diverge once again. The 
Livre des Deux Jardins exposes the hard-heartedness of Taqi al-Din, who 
waited seven years before paying his son’s ransom (which would bring us up 
to 1183); the Continuation of William of Tyre would lead us to believe that 
Saladin had laid siege to Roche Guillaume with the intention of rescuing 
Shahinshah on Taqi al-Din’s behalf. The probability that the young prisoner 
was freed prior to 1188 leads us to prefer the first version. 

John Gale, having presumably received the part of the ransom promised 
him and concluded a financial settlement with his lord’s relatives to put an 
end to the fitide, disappears from our sources, But it seems that it ishe whom 
we see making a reappearance at the time of the Battle of Hattin in July 1187. 
Some fifty years ago I rediscovered and published a text entitled Persecutio 
Salaardini, which gives us an account of this battle.*° In particular, the text 
gives an account of the debate which took place on the morning before the 
battle, when the Franks discovered that their enemy had effectively cut off 
access to their sole source of water.” With his army commanders gathered 
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‘Le Livre des Deux Jardins , RHC Or, 5: 185. R. Grousset (Histoire des croisades, us 659) accepts the 
‘Arab historian’s account and cites examples of treason in Saladin’s entourage. We are inclined to 
believe, however, that Abii Shama may have recorded a distorted version of the capture of the young 
Shahinshah; but he points out that Shahinshah was in Frankish captivity when his elder brother was 
killed at Mont Gisard (1177), which gives us some idea of when he was captured. 

‘II s’apensa que se il poeit faire sa pais por retorner a la crestienté il fa feroit volentiers . . . Les 
Templiers finerent o Jui por 14.000 besans satazinois et li firent sa pais.’ John must have received 
half of this ransom. 

In the Continuation, he is said to have been kept at Safed, another castle belonging to the Templars. 
R. Grousset, whose preference is for Ernoul’s reading, points out this apparent error. 

Cf. note 12 above. 

Cf, P. Herde, ‘Die Kampfe bei der Hérner von Hittin und die Untergang des Kreuzritterheeres. Eine 
historische-topographische Untersuchung’, Rénzische Quartalschrift, 6% (1966), 1-50; B. Z. Kedar, 
‘The Battle of Hattin revisited’, in Hattin, pp. 190-207. 
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around him to decide upon the best strategy to adopt, King Guy sent for 
‘one of the knights, John by name, who had fought many times alongside 
the Turks and was familiar with all their ways, in order to ask him what 
they must do in the present situation. John advised assembling all their 
forces into tightly closed ranks to form a wedge with which they could 
successfully attack the place where Saladin’s standard was, for, if they could 
defeat this part of his army, it would be easy to win the battle. This advice 
pleased everyone. However, the count of Tripoli, arriving unexpectedly, 
disagreed violently, and with fine speech and all the force malignity could 
muster, argued against John, saying he should not be believed since, when 
he had disowned our side by swearing fidelity to the Turks, he had broken 
his oath’. 

The author of this narrative presents Raymond III of Tripoli as a traitor 
who planned to deliver the Frankish army into Saladin’s hands. At the same 
time we have seen how the attempts to identify those responsible for the 
defeat at Hattin have led to the unjustified incrimination of the count. 
(Saladin, for his part, regarded him as being guilty of treason for having 
broken the treaty of alliance which bound the two of them.) In the event, 
Raymond argued that they should first secure the hill above Hattin so that 
they could launch themselves with all their force upon the enemy: a strategy 
which in the end proved disastrous on account of the thirst that afflicted 
the combatants. John’s advice, which was to launch an immediate assault 
on the centre of the Muslim army, strongly recalls the tactics employed by 
Reynald of Chatillon, who had commanded the army of Baldwin IV at the 
Battle of Mont Gisard.* On this occasion the Franks broke through the 
enemy’s centre to where Saladin was stationed. The sultan was forced to 
take to his heels, and his flight was quickly followed by the route of his army. 
Certainly Raymond would have found it easy enough to expose the risky 
nature of such a strategy, while insisting on the wisdom of first securing 
a strong position. But it is significant that his main reproach against his 
antagonist is that he had broken the oath of fidelity pledged to the Muslim 
prince, thus revealing himself to be lacking in loyalty, one of the essential 
knightly virtues. A man who has shown himself to be disloyal cannot be 
trusted. Here one encounters the same chivalric ideal which leads Ernoul 
to accuse John Gale of ingratitude towards his benefactor, Saladin. And 
one is reminded of certain judgements passed by William of Tyre when 
denouncing the Frankish princes for having broken promises made to the 
Muslims.” 


* B. Hamilton, The Leper King and his Heirs. Baldwin IV and the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem 
(Cambridge, 2000), pp. 133-6. 
3 For example, WT, 20.10 pp. 924-5. 
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If the John of the Persecutio Salaardini is in fact John Gale, we must 
suppose that he was a member of the Antiochene contingent, who, along 
with the count of Tripoli’s men, managed to escape by breaking the Muslim 
cordon around Hattin, and returned to the prince of Antioch’s lands. His 
links with the Templars of Baghras, the evidence for which we looked at 
earlier, suggest that he may have settled in their neighbourhood on his 
return to Christian territory. This being so, he would have been among the 
defenders of Roche Guillaume, and Saladin’s retreat would have saved him 
from the fate planned for him. 

This is not to say that he disappears completely from history at this point. 
We have seen that Guy of Lusignan summoned him on the morning of the 
Battle of Hattin, so as to benefit from the advice of an experienced warrior 
who was particularly well-placed to know the strengths and weaknesses of 
the Ayyubid army in whose ranks he had served. Ernoul (who does not 
mention his involvement in the events of July 1187) tells us that he was once 
again called upon, this time by King Philip II Augustus of France during his 
crusade, that is in 1191, to provide intelligence.** Was the king seeking advice 
about fighting Saladin’s men, or information on the political situation in 
the Muslim world? We can only say that the crusaders, who, like the Franks 
in the east, would have sought information about their adversaries, found 
it profitable to ask those who had served in both camps, and that there was 
nothing dishonourable for a knight fighting in a crusading army to have 
previously sworn allegiance to the enemy so long as he had not renounced 
his faith. 

Even in the land of the crusades a soldier could practise his profession 
wherever he could find an employer who offered to pay him, and this was 
especially so when, through some misadventure, the knight was obliged 
to seek refuge on the other side of the frontier. The Byzantine emperors 
made extensive use of mercenaries of every nation, including men forced 
into exile, and we know there were many Franks among these. Immediately 
following the First Crusade, the Seljuk sultans had resorted to employing 
Frankish warriors; they then took into their pay some of the crusaders 
Louis VII had been obliged to leave behind in Adalia; and they were again 
employing large numbers of Franks when they came into conflict with 
the Mongols,” As early as 1121, Frankish knights are found in the army of 


4 Chronique d’Ernoul, p. 256: ‘Li rois Philippe de France of parler de cest chevalier quant il fu croisiés. 
Si le manda que il venist parler a lui pour demander et enquerre l’affaire de fa tierre d’outremer, et 
ily vine’, 

25 CE note 12 above. Simon de St-Quentin, echoing remarks made by Frankish mercenaries hired by 
the Turks, goes as far as co claim that after the First Crusade the Seljuks owed their successes to 
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King David IT of Georgia. And the imaginary figure of Reynald of Brittany, 
whom the narrator of the Estoires d’Outremer has fall under the blows of 
Baldwin of Ramla while fighting for Saladin, may give us reason to think 
that Franks found themselves face to face on the battlefield on more than 
one occasion. 

Much has been written about the ideological motivation behind the cru- 
sades. It was indeed a predominant factor in the history of the expeditions 
and of the states established in the east by the crusaders. But through cir- 
cumstances which forced them out of their normal sphere of existence, the 
combatants were driven to live by the skills of their craft: that of arms. 
The knight from Tyre, who belonged in the class of ordinary knights 
(‘quendam de numero equitum’, according to the Persecutio Salaardini), 
appears to have been one of those war-hardened warriors, valued for their 
professional skills, who had known just such experiences. By a stroke of 
good fortune, the information we have concerning him comes from both 
eastern and western sources, something denied to us in the case of other 
no less colourful characters.** He provides us with a fine example of one 
of those larger-than-life adventurers occasionally encountered in tales of 
chivalry. 


these mercenaries. Henry of Flanders and Hainaut, emperor of Constantinople, noted that when 
Theodore Lascaris joined battle with the sultan and lost virtually all of his contingent of Frankish 
mercenaries, the Byzantine emperor was significantly weakened as these were his best troops. For 
Louis VII's troops see Odo of Deuil, De profectione Ludovici VII in Orientem, ed. and trans. V. G. 
Berry (New York, 1948), p. 140. 

26 Raoul of Benibrac, for instance, goes over to the Muslim camp when Baldwin of Ibelin, frustrated in 
his hopes of marrying Sybil of Jerusalem, abducts Raoul’s fiancée to make her his wife. Ernoul (p, 60) 
tells us that he did great harm to the Christians, and promises a sequel which in fact never appears in 
his book. The same phrase occurs in the Estoires d’Outremer (ed, Jubb, p. 122), but, once again, the 
ptomised passage is not given. The editor suggests identifying Raoul of ‘Bembrac’ with the Renaud 
of Bretagne mentioned above (note 14). In fact Raoul was the lord of the little castle of Benibrac 
(Ibn Ibrak) north of Ramla and the vassal of Baldwin of Ramla, and he was not a captive when 
he left the Frankish territory, Another renegade, Robert of St Albans, an English former Templar, 
is said by Roger of Howden to have married a niece of Saladin. He devastated the country around 
Nablus and was killed outside Jerusalem in 1187. R. Réhricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem 
(Innsbruck, 1898), p. 411 n. 5, 





CHAPTER 12 


Hiilegii Khan and the Christians: the making 
of a myth 


Peter Jackson 





By the late 1230s the Mongols had acquired the conviction that their rulers 
possessed a mandate from Heaven to conquer the entire world.’ This mis- 
sion was attended by a fair degree of success, since by Qubilat’s election as 
Great Khan (gaghan) in 1260 they had taken control over much of China, 
present-day Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq, Syria and the Inner Asian steppes as 
far as Hungary, and levied tribute on a host of client princes from Rus’ to 
Korea. In 1261, however, with the eruption of civil war, the unitary em- 
pire began to disintegrate into a number of rival, though still powerful, 
khanates;? and in 1262 Hiilegii Khan, the founder of one of these states, 
the IIkhanate, and the first member of the Mongol imperial dynasty to rule 
over Iran, wrote to Louis IX of France proposing simultaneous operations 
against their common enemy, the Mamlik empire in Egypt and Syria. The 
letter, contrasting sharply with the uncompromising ultimatums that had 
characterized earlier Mongol dealings with European powers, inaugurated a 
series of diplomatic contacts between the Ilkhans and the Latin West which 
lasted until 1307:3 after that date they appear to have been abandoned, and 
in 1323 the IIkhanate concluded a peace treaty with the Mamliiks. 
















A remote forebear of this paper was read in May 1997 to a symposium on the Ilkhanate convened 
at St Antony’s College, Oxford, by Reuven Amitai-Preiss and Donald Richards. It is a pleasure to 
dedicate this revised version to Jonathan Riley-Smith, who twenty years earlier chaired the first 
seminar at which I spoke on relations between the Mongols and the Franks. 
' D. O. Morgan, ‘The Mongols and the Eastern Mediterranean’, in Latins and Greeks in the Eastern 
Mediterranean after 1204, ed. B. Arbel et al. (London, 1989 = Mediterranean Historical Review 4.1), 
p. 200. For the older literature, see E. Voegelin, “The Mongol Orders of Submission to European 
Powers, 1245-1255’, Byzantion 15 (1940-41), 378-4133 I. de Rachewiltz, ‘Some Remarks on the Ideo- 
logical Foundations of Chingis Khan's Empire’, Papers on Far Eastern History 7 (1973), 21-36. 
For the date, see P. Jackson, ‘The Dissolution of the Mongo! Empire’, Central Asiatic Journal 22 
(1978), 233-4. 
For these contacts, see J. A. Boyle, ‘The Ii-Khans of Persia and the Princes of Europe’, Central 
Asiatic Journal 20 (1976), 25-40; F. Schmieder, Europa und die Fremden. Die Mougolen im Urteil 
des Abendlandes vom 13. bis in das 15. Jahrhundert, Beitrige zur Geschichte und Quellenkunde 
des Mittelalters 16 (Sigmaringen, 1994), pp. 89-109; J. Richard, ‘D’Algigidai a Gazan: ta conti- 
nuité d'une politique franque chez les Mongols d’Iran’, in L Tran face @ la domination mongole, ed. 
D. Aigle, Bibliothéque Iranienne 45 (Tehran, 1997), pp. 61-6. 
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In his letter of 1262 to King Louis, Hiilegii described himself as both 
‘eager ravager of the faithless races of the Saracens’ and ‘kindly exalter 
of the Christian faith’, and claimed to have released Latin slaves who had 
been captured while on pilgrimage to Jerusalem. Having learned, moreover, 
that the pope was not in fact the king or emperor of the Franks, as the 
Mongols had hitherto believed, but the head of all those who worshipped 
the Messiah, he had ordered the Holy City, together with everything else 
pertaining to the Latin kingdom, to be restored to him.* These claims 
resurface in the report which the envoys of Hiilegii’s son and successor, 
Abagqa (1265-82), made to the Second Council of Lyons in 1274. From this 
document, it appears that Hiilegii owed his instruction in the realities of 
Frankish politics to the Dominican Friar David of Ashby, who had visited 
him as part of an embassy sent from Acre by the Papal Legate: the sole 
known manuscript of David’s own account of the Mongols was destroyed 
in a fire in Turin in 1904, but a nineteenth-century abstract survives, from 
which we learn that the embassy was sent soon after the fall of Aleppo 
to Hiilegii’s forces January 1260).5 In their report Abaqa’s envoys stated 
that Hiilegii' had restored to liberty any enslaved Christian prisoners the 
Mongols encountered (presumably Latins) and given them escort as far 
as the Mediterranean; it is also asserted, on the authority of Friar David, 
that Hiilegit had made over to the Franks the Holy City ‘with its entire 
kingdom’ and had them put in possession.° How the IIkhan is supposed to 
have accomplished this, at a time when Jerusalem was not even in Mongol 
hands,’ is unclear; but the story was remarkably tenacious, since it was 
accepted as fact by the Dominican missionary Ricoldo of Montecroce in 
1291 and is found also in the treatise which the expatriate Armenian prince 
Hayton of Gorighos presented to Pope Clement V in 1307.8 

The bull Exultavit cor nostrum, which Pope Urban IV sent to the Ilkhan 
in 1263-64, shows that news of Hiilegii’s Christian sympathies had reached 


4 P. Meyvaert, ‘An Unknown Letter of Hulagu, Il-Khan of Persia, to King Louis IX of France’, Viator 
11 (1980), 253, 257, 258. 

> C, Brunel, “David d’Ashby, auteur méconnu des Faits des Tartares’, Romania 79 (1958); 39-46. For 
the abstract, see A. Schéler, ‘Notices et extraits de deux manuscrits francais de la bibliothéque royale 
de Turin’, part 3, Le Bibliophile Belge, 3e série, 2 (1867), 26-8. 

°B. Roberg, ‘Die Tartaren auf dem 2. Konzil von Lyon’, Annuarium Historiae Conciliorum 5 (1973), 
299, 300. K.-E, Lupprian, Die Beziehungen der Papste zu islamischen und mongolischen Herrschern im 
13. Jahrhundert anhand ihres Briefechsels, Studi e Testi 291 (Vatican City, 1981), no. 44, p. 229. 

” His forces had briefly entered Jerusalem in 1260. R. Amitai, ‘Mongol Raids into Palestine (AD 1260 
and 1300)’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1987), 237-8. 

® Peregrinatores medii aevi quatuor, ed. J. C, M. Laurent, 2nd edn. (Leipzig, 1873), p. 120; Hayton, La 
Jlor des estoires de la terre d’Orient 3.20 and 21, in RHC arm 2 (Patis, 1906), Fr. text, pp. 170, 172 (Latin 
text, pp. 301, 303). 
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western Europe by other channels also. The pope had learned from a certain 
John the Hungarian, who claimed to be Hiilegii’s envoy, that the Iikhan 
strongly desired to become a Christian and asked Urban to send some suit- 
able person to administer the sacrament of baptism and to instruct him in 
the essentials of the faith; Urban ordered William of Agen, the newly created 
patriarch of Jerusalem, to investigate.’ Virtually nothing is known of John, 
but he was clearly a person of some standing at the Ikhan’s court, since 
the letter of 1262 refers to him in terms that suggest he was Hiilegii’s inter- 
mediary in dealing with the Christians.° The question whether Hiilegii’s 
preference for Christianity was genuine is of central importance in view 
of his efforts, and those of his successors, to portray themselves in their 
correspondence with the popes and western kings as pro-Christian. 


What do we know of Hiilegii’s religious leanings? According to Abaqa’s 
envoys, he had revealed to Friar David and his (unnamed) colleague many 
intimate secrets of his heart which he had never vouchsafed to anyone else, 
regarding his conversion to the Christian faith and receiving baptism.” 
Strikingly similar testimony is given by the Armenian chronicler Vardan 
Arewelci, who visited the IIkhan in 1264. Hiilegit told him and his com- 
panions that he had been a Christian since birth, through the influence 
of his mother, the Kereyid princess Sorgaqtani (d. 1252). Vardan assured 
the IIkhan that Christian clergy ‘by land and by sea’ were praying for him; 
Hiilegii expressed some doubt over the efficacy of such intercessions where 
the clergy were not actually treading God’s path, and bestowed gifts of 
money on the party despite their protests that they valued only gifts that 
were timeless and inexhaustible. Vardan adds, however, that by his death 
early in the following year (1265) Hiilegii had been seduced by the ‘as- 
trologers and priests of some images called Sakmonia’, i.e. Buddhist priests 
(toyins). The Buddhists even prevailed upon him to build an idol-temple, 
where he prayed and where ‘they worked whatever witchcraft they desired 
upon him’.”” Vardan’s contemporary, Kirakos of Ganjak (d. c. 1272), admits 
that the efforts of the IIkhan’s chief wife, Doquz Khatiin, to wean him away 


9 Lupprian, Die Beziehungen, no. 41, pp. 217-18. Lupprian reconstitutes the pope’s letter, which had 
previously been extant in two distinct fragments. See Les registres d'Urbain IV, ed. J. Guiraud, 
4 vols, (Paris, 1901-58), nos. 2864, 2814 bis (in that order). The date was established by J. Richard, 
‘Le début des relations entre fa papauté et les Mongols de Perse’, Journal Asiatique 237 (1949), 291-7) 
repr, in his Les relations entre Orient et 'Occident au Moyen Age. Etudes et documents (London, 1977). 
William is described as patriarch-elect as early as 9 December 1262. Regisires d'Urbain IV, no. 168: 

10 Meyvaert, ‘An Unknown Letter’, pp. 257, 258. 

™ Roberg, ‘Die Tartaren’, pp. 299-300; Lupprian, Die Beziehungen, no. 44, p. 229. 

” Vardan Arewelci, Hawaktimn patmutean, wans. R. W. Thomson, ‘The Historical Compilation of 
Vardan Arewelc’i’, DOP 43 (1989), 220-1. 
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from his dependence on the toyins were unavailing.? We know, too, that 
Hiilegii was the last Ilkhan to be interred in accordance with traditional 
Mongol custom, involving even the burial of live female slaves to minister 
to their lord in the afterlife. It was perhaps on this account that when 
Doquz Khatiin asked the Armenian clergy to celebrate Mass for her hus- 
band’s soul, they refused, says Vardan, although the Nestorians agreed to 
do so." 

Nevertheless, the notion that the first Ilkhan had been strongly pro- 
Christian was well established by the early fourteenth century. For the 
Armenian Grigor of Akner, Hiilegii was ‘very good, loving Christians, the 
church and priests’; he was ‘friendly and pro-Christian’; he ‘was a great 
shedder of blood, but he slew only the wicked and his enemies, and not 
the good or righteous’; ‘he loved the Christian folk more than the infi- 
dels’.*® Hayton claims that Hiilegii greatly honoured Christians, whereas the 
Muslims were reduced to servitude.’” A few years earlier, another Armenian 
chronicler, Step‘annos Orbelian (d. 1304), had called Hitlegii ‘the hope 
and providence of Christians’ and had hailed him and Doquz Khatiin 
as the equals in piety of Constantine and Helena.” Indeed, Hiilegii had 
shown ‘such affection towards the Christians that all the faithful submitted 
with pleasure and rendered him the most active assistance’.!” The Jacobite 
Christian chronicler Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286) is more restrained regarding 
Hiilegii’s Christian sympathies, though his epitaph on the first IIkhan is still 
somewhat effusive: “Hulawu, king of kings, departed from this world. The 
wisdom of this man, and his greatness of soul, and his wonderful actions 
are incomparable.° 








3 Kirakos Ganjakeci, Patmut‘iwn Hayog, trans. R. Bedrosian, Kirakos Ganjaketsi’s History of the 
Armenians (New York, 1986), pp. 333-4. 

4 Wassaf, Tajziyat al-Amsar wa-Tazjiyat al-Asar (1298), lithograph edn. (Bombay, 1269/1853), p. 525 
partially ed. J. von Hammer-Purgstall, Geschichte Wassaf’s (Vienna, 1856, vol. 1 only), text p. 973 
D. O. Morgan, The Mongols (Oxford, 1986), p. 158. 

*5 Vardan, trans. Thomson, p. 222; B. Spuler, Die Mongolen in Ivan: Politik, Verwaltung und Kultur der 
Ichanzeit 1220-1350, 4th edn. (Leiden, 1985), p. 177. 

© R. P. Blake and R. N. Frye, ‘History of the Nation of the Archers (the Mongols) by Grigor of Akanc”, 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 12 (1949), 341, 343. Hiilegii allegedly levied on the Armenians an 
annual tribute of pigs, and then sent 2,000 pigs to each Muslim city with orders for the populace to 
eat pork on pain of death! 

7 Hayton, La flor des estoires 3.19, Fr. text p. 169 (Latin text p. 301). 

8 Step‘annos Orbelian, Patmut‘wn nahangin Sisakan, trans. M. B. Brosset, Histoire de la Siounie, 
2 vols. (St. Petersburg, 1864-6), 1: 234, 235. See also J. M. Fiey, ‘Iconographie syriaque: Hulagu, 
Doquz Khatun . . . et six ambons?’ Le Muséon 88 (1975), 59-64. 

9 Brosset, Histoire de la Siounie, 1: 227. 

*© Bar Hebraeus, Makhtebhaniith zabhné, trans. E. A. Wallis Budge, The Chronography of Gregory Aba'l- 
Faraj... Commonly Known as Bar Hebraeus, 2 vols. (Oxford and London, 1932), 1 (trans.); 444. In his 
Arabic chronicle, Mukhtasar Ta rikhi l-Duwal, ed, A. Salihant (Beirut, 1890; repr. 1403/1983), p. 497, 
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There seems little doubt that Doquz Khatiin — like Sorqaqtani, a member 
of the Kereyid tribe, among whom Christianity had been entrenched for 
some generations — was a Christian. Although she was thus a Nestorian, 
Vardan observed that ‘with sincere love [she] honoured all the Christian 
race’." He credits her with the advancement of the cause of Christianity 
in the Near East, while for Kirakos of Ganjak she was the protectress and 
supporter of Christians. Grigor of Akner, too, says that she ‘much loved 
all Christians, Armenians and Syrians’ and that all Christians were very 
much grieved by her death.”? For Bar Hebraeus, ‘this truly believing and 
Christian queen . . . raised on high the horn [i.e. position] of the Christians 
in all the earth’. Describing how Doquz Khatiin followed Hiilegii to the 
grave in the summer of 1265, he lamented that ‘great sorrow came over all 
the Christians throughout the world because of the departure of these two 
gteat lights, who had made the Christian religion triumphant’.*4 Even the 
Persian Muslim chronicler Rashid al-Din refers to the protection extended 
to Christians by Doquz Khatiin and the rise in their fortunes during her 
lifetime, and says that to please her Hiilegii showed them favour. He tells 
us that Hiilegii’s brother, the qaghan Méngke, at the time he despatched 
him westwards in 1254, had urged him to consult Doquz Khatin in all 
matters.2° Whether or not this is actually true, it suggests at least that 
Rashid al-Din felt a need to explain the considerable influence Hiilegii’s 
chief wife wielded over him. 

On the face of it, there is nothing intrinsically improbable about a 
Mongol prince harbouring Christian sympathies, or about the kind of 
royal confidence enjoyed by both Vardan and David of Ashby. As early 
as 1247, the papal ambassador Carpini had reported that the Mongols ac- 
knowledged one supreme god, and it has been suggested that during the 


Bar Hebraeus (Ibn al-‘Ibri) says merely that Hiilegii was possessed of an intellect and understanding 
which endeared him to wise men and the ‘lama. On this ~ a separate work, rather than merely 
an Arabic translation of the Syriac Chronography — see L, I. Conrad, ‘On the Arabic Chronicle of 
Bar Hebraeus’, in Actes du 4° Congres international d'études arabes chrétiennes: Cambridge, septembre 
1992, ed, S, K, Samir et al., 11 (Kaslik, Lebanon, 1994 = Parole de Orient 19), 319-78. The remarks 
found in the Chronography about Hilegii’s favour towards Christians are here either considerably 
toned down or omitted. 

Vardan, trans. Thomson, p. 217. 

Ibid., p. 222; Kirakos, trans. Bedrosian, p. 334. 

Grigor, trans. Blake and Frye, pp. 341, 351. 

4 Bar Hebraeus, trans. Wallis Budge, Chronography, pp. 419, 444. In the first corresponding passage 
in Mukhtasar (p. 461), he calls her a faithful Christian; in the second (p. 497) he comments merely 
on het great wisdom. 

Rashid al-Din Fadl-Allah al-Hamadani, Jani‘ al-Tawarikh, ed. A. A. Alizade, 3 (Baku, 1957), text 
p. 7; trans. W. M. Thackston, Jamit “-t-Tawarikh. Compendium of chronicles, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1998-9), I: 472. 

26 Ibid., text p. 24 (trans, Thackston, p. 479): 
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early conquest period the sky-god (Tenggeri) of the steppe tribes was be- 
coming assimilated to the omnipotent deity of the monotheistic peoples 
with whom the Mongols had long had contact.?” Various members of the 
Mongol imperial dynasty were believed to have adopted the Christian faith, 
and conversations with Mongol rulers about religious matters are reported 
elsewhere. As Vardan knew, Hiilegii’s mother Sorqaqtani had been a Chris- 
tian, and his youngest brother Ariq Boke, who emerged in 1260 as Qubilai 
Qa’an’s rival for the imperial dignity, appears to have inclined towards 
Christianity.** According to Marco Polo’s book, Qubilai himself inquired 
of Polo’s father and uncle about the practices of the Roman Church and 
often spoke to them about his interest in the Christian faith, to which, we 
are told, he desired to be converted; he was held back by fear of retaliation 
from the ‘idolators’, and wanted them first to be confuted by wise men 
sent from the pope.’? Although this account — like other details in the 
book which inflate the Polos’ importance — may be suspect,3° rumours of 
Qubilai’s Christian sympathies had certainly reached Bar Hebraeus, who 
calls him ‘the just and wise king, and lover of Christians’.3* For Hayton, 
Qubilai actually was a Christian.” 


To what extent do Hiilegii’s actions and those of his troops bear witness 
to any sympathy for Christians or Christianity?3} During his visit to Iraq 
in 1291 Ricoldo was told that when the Mongols invaded the Near East 
only the Muslims were massacred; Hiilegii forbade his forces to enter the 
houses of Christians or to do them any injury.3+ And Grigor claims that 


*7 John of Plano Carpini, Ystoria Mongalorum quos nos Tartaros appellamus 3.2, ed. E. Menestd et al., 
Storia dei Mongoli (Spoleto, 1989), p. 236; trans. by a nun of Stanbrook Abbey, in The Mongol Mission, 
ed, C. Dawson (London, 1955), p. 93 A. M. Khazanov, ‘Muhammad and Jenghiz Khan Compared: 
the Religious Factor in World Empire Building’, Comparative Studies in Society and History 35 (1993), 
465-6. 

28 William of Rubruck, Jéinerarinm 32.7-8, in Sinica Franciscana, 1. Ttinera et relationes Fratrum 
Minorum saeculi XII et XIV, ed. A. Van den Wyngaert (Quaracchi-Firenze, 1929), p. 288; trans. 
P. Jackson and D. O. Morgan, The Mission of Friar William of Rubruck. His Journey to the Court of 
the Great Khan Méngke (1253—-1255), Hakluyt Society, 2nd series, 173 (London, 1990), Pp. 224-5. - 

* Le divisament dou monde, ed. and trans, A. C. Moule and P. Pelliot, The Description of the World, 
2 vols. (London, 1938), 1: 78-9, 201-2 (only in Ramusio’s sixteenth-century version); trans, R, 
Latham, Marco Polo: the Travels (Harmondsworth, 1958), pp. 36, 119-20. 

3° P. Jackson, ‘Marco Polo and his “Travels”’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental and Aftican Studies 
6r (1998), 95-101. I cannot agree with Frances Wood, who argues in Did Marco Polo go to China? 
(London, 1995) that the Venetian probably travelled no further than the Crimea. 

* Bar Hebraeus, trans. Wallis Budge, Chronography, p. 439. 

» Hayton, La flor des estoires 3.12, Fr. text p. 160 (Latin text p. 294). 

% Most of the episodes below are discussed in J. M. Fiey, Chrétiens syriagues sous les Mongols (1l-Khanat de 
Perse, XI1e—-X1Ve s.), Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, subsidia 44 (Louvain, 1975), 
ch. 2, ‘Le nouveau Constantin: Hiilagu (12561265)’, but drawing rather different conclusions. 

34 Laurent, ed., Peregrinatores, p. 120. 
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the Christians were spared at Mayyafariqin in 1260.* The piece of evidence 
most commonly quoted is that during the sack of Baghdad the Mongol 
troops were ordered to spare the Christian population, whose homes were 
placed under guard.3* Yet we should note that a number of sources give 
the credit for this not to the Ikhan but to others in his entourage. Both 
Kirakos and Vardan say that the Christians of Baghdad were spared at the 
intercession of Doquz Khatiin; while for Bar Hebraeus they owed their 
lives to the action of the Jacobite Catholicus, who had accompanied the 
Mongols into the city (having previously formed part of an unsuccessful 
delegation to Hiilegii from the caliph) and gathered them in the church of 
the Tuesday Bazaar.*” 

Whatever the impulse behind the preservation of Baghdad's Christian in- 
habitants, their confréres elsewhere in the Near East were less fortunate. Even 
Ricoldo cites an incident from a town near Baghdad where the Christian 
inhabitants took pity on their Muslim neighbours and gave them shelter, 
but were massacred alongside them by way of reprisal on the conqueror’s 
express orders.3® It is clear from the chronicle of Bar Hebraeus that in 
other towns that resisted, such as Sariij, Manbij, Qal‘at Najm, Qal'at Ja‘bar 
and Balash, the entire populace was massacred; there is no mention of 
the Christians being exempted.?? At Aleppo, where the slaughter was al- 
legedly worse than at Baghdad, Bar Hebraeus tells us that the Mongols 
destroyed ‘the upper portion of the walls of our church’. He himself, as 
the Jacobite metropolitan, had gone out during the siege in January 1260 
to intercede with Hiilegii, but was taken into custody and imprisoned at 
Qal‘at Najm. Most of the believers, he continues, assembled in the Greek 
Orthodox basilica: here the menfolk were slaughtered, while their fami- 
lies were made captive.*° At Harim, the inhabitants were ready to yield 
to the Mongols, but demanded an oath to respect their lives through the 
medium of the former governor of Aleppo, a Muslim: Hiilegii agreed, but 


3§ Grigor, trans, Blake and Frye, p. 335. 

36 See, for instance, a/-Hawadith al-Jami a (early fourteenth century; attributed to Ibn al-Fuwati), ed. 
Bashshar ‘Awwad Ma‘raf and ‘Imad ‘Abd al-Salam Ra’if (Beirut, 1997), p. 359- 

37 Kirakos, trans. Bedrosian, p. 318; Vardan, trans. Thomson, p. 217; Bar Hebraeus, trans. Wallis Budge, 

Chronography, p. 433 (all this is omitted in his Mukhtasar). 

Laurent, ed., Peregrinatores, p. 120. 

39 Bar Hebraeus, trans. Wallis Budge, Chronography, p. 435; Mukhtasar, p. 486. 

4° Bar Hebracus, trans. Wallis Budge, Chronogiaphy, pp. 435-6; Mukhtasar, p. 487 (much briefer). 
A-M. Eddé, La principauté ayyoubide d'Alep (579/1183-658/1260), Freiburger Islamstudien 21 
(Stuttgart, 1999), p. 179. Cf, Armenian testimony that the Mongols did not slaughter the Christians 
of Aleppo but merely plundered their possessions. La chronique attribuée au Connétable Sibat, trans. 
G, Dédéyan, Documents relatifs 4 l'histoire des croisades 13 (Paris, 1980), p. 105; S. Der Nersessian, 
‘The Armenian Chronicle of the Constable Smpad or of the “Royal Historian"’, DOP 13 (1959), 
160. 
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was so angry at this stipulation that once the gates were opened they were 
all massacred except an Armenian blacksmith.# Now it was not unknown 
for the Mongols or their auxiliary troops to disregard orders in the heat 
of the campaign, at least if Bar Hebraeus is to be believed, since he tells 
us that the slaughter of Christians during Abaqa’s Anatolian expedition in 
1277 contravened the Ilkhan’s command that they were to be spared.‘ But 
the evidence of the sources is that the massacres of 1260, by contrast, were 
authorized by Hiilegii himself. Such testimony is somewhat inconvenient 
for anyone who shares the confidence of the late Professor Fiey that the 
slaughter of Christians ‘may be considered as accidental’. 

Mongol goodwill towards Christian subjects and auxiliaries was certainly 
not to be taken for granted. The Coptic Christian author Ibn al-‘Amid tells 
us that he and many of his co-religionists fled from Damascus with their 
wives and families at the very beginning of 1260 from fear of the advancing 
Mongols: clearly no news had reached them of any pro-Christian stance.44 
Even where Christians did not perish in the bloodbaths inflicted on their 
Muslim fellow citizens during these early years, they might still not survive 
for long. In March 1258, just after the sack of Baghdad, the Christians of 
Takrit, who had requested from the Catholicus an official to protect them, 
were denounced to the Mongol governor by a Muslim on the grounds that 
they had secretly misappropriated the goods of slain Muslims, This was 
reported to Hiilegii, and a Mongol army was sent to put them all to the 
sword, save for a few old people and children who were carried off into 
captivity.4* The people of Sassun, according to Kirakos, had submitted to 
Hiilegii and benefited initially from the favour enjoyed by their prince, the 
Armenian Christian Sadun, but the Mongols subsequently violated their 
oath and conducted many massacres in the region.4° Nor did excessive zeal 


# Bar Hebraeus, trans, Wallis Budge, Chronography, p. 436; Mukhtasar, pp. 487-8. For Harim, see also 
Rashid al-Din, m1: 69 (trans. Thackston, p, 503), where the Armenian is described as a goldsmith, 
Ibn Shaddad (d. 1285), al-A aq al-Khativa fi Dhikr Umaraii L-Sham wa l-Jazira, British Library MS 
Add. 23,334, fol. 54t, and trans. A.-M. Eddé-Terrasse, Description de la Syrie du Nord (Damascus, 
1984), pp. 42-3, confirms in outline the details of the surrender. 

” Bar Hebraeus, trans, Wallis Budge, Chronography, p. 458. 

® Fiey, Chrétiens syriaques, p. 25. 

‘4 al-Makin b. al-‘Amid, Kitéb al-Majmitt Mubarak, ed. C. Cahen, ‘La «Chronique des 
Ayyoubides» d’al-Makin b. al-Amid’, Bulletin d'Etudes Orientales de l'Institut Francais de Damas 15 
(1955-7); 172, trans. A.-M. Eddé and FE, Micheau, Chronique des Ayyoubides (602-658/1205-6-1259-60), 
Documents relatifs 4 histoire des croisades 16 (Paris, 1994), p. 114. R. S. Humphreys, From Saladin 
to the Mongols. The Ayyubids of Damascus 1193-1260 (Albany, N.Y., 1977), p. 351, accounts for the 
choice of Tyre on the grounds that the Mongols ‘had so far displayed a markedly pro-Christian 
policy in the Near East’. 

*% Bar Hebraeus, trans. Wallis Budge, Chronography, p. 433; Fiey, Chrétiens syriaques, p. 24. 

46 Kirakos, trans. Bedrosian, p. 322. 
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in the war against the Muslims necessarily win Mongol approval. Follow- 
ing the capture of Aleppo in 1260, King Het'um’s Armenian troops, who 
had assisted in the attack, burned down the cathedral mosque, an act of 
vandalism for which many of them were slaughtered on Hiilegii’s orders.*” 


Favouritism towards any particular faith or religious group, in fact, was 
incompatible with the Mongols’ view of their imperial mission. Chinggis 
Khan had issued an edict that the Mongols were to regard all sects as one and 
were not to distinguish between them.** The Mongol general Eljigidei had 
drawn this circumstance to the attention of King Louis himself in 1248,” 
and we know that during the brief occupation of Damascus by his forces 
in 1260 Hiilegii sent an edict granting freedom of worship to Christians, 
Jews, Muslims and ‘idolators’.°° Such latitude in matters of religion towards 
those who submitted has been likened to a kind of insurance policy, on 
the premise that any faith might be true;* another way of putting it would 
be that the Mongol rulers regarded all religious observance as the wor- 
ship of the one god from whom they derived their mandate. Christians, 
as one of the elements previously disadvantaged under Muslim rule, were 
emancipated by the Mongol conquest, being relieved of the discrimina- 
tory poll tax and permitted to propagate their faith; Christian priests and 
monks benefited from the patronage of the Mongol ruling class, who va- 
lued their prayers and perceived skills in magic and healing, and enjoyed 
exemption from military service, corvée duties and certain taxes.” But this 
applied in equal measure to the ‘holy men’ of other confessional groups. 
As the Franciscan missionary William of Rubruck noticed in 1253, the 
Mongols required the ‘religious’ of all faiths and sects to pray for them. 
Thus Hiilegii, like his wife, sought the prayers of Christians. But the 


47 Tbn Shaddad, a/-A ‘aq, ed. D. Sourdel, La description d’Alep d'Tbn Saddad (Damascus, 1953), p. 363 
Eddé, La principauté, pp. 179-80. 

8 Juwayni, [avikh-i Jahan-Gusha, ed. Mirza Muhammad Qazwini, Gibb Memorial Series 18, 3 vols. 
(Leiden and London, 1912-37), 1: 18-19; trans. J. A. Boyle, The History of the World-Conqueror, 2 
vols, (Manchester, 1958), 1: 26. For Chinggis Khan’s ‘religious policy’, see P. Ratchnevsky, Genghis 
Khan: his Life and Legacy, wans. T. N, Haining (Oxford, 1991), pp. 197-8. 

49 Spicilegium sive collectio veterum aliquot scriptorum qui in Galliae bibliotecis delituerant, ed L. d’ Achéry, 
new edn. ed. E. Baluze et a/., 3 vols. (Paris, 1723), 11: 625~6. The text has been checked against Paris, 
Bibliotheque Nationale, MS lat. 3768, fols, 77v—78r. 

5° P Jackson, ‘The Crisis in the Holy Land in 1260’, EHR 95 (1980), 493; D. Sourdel, ‘Bohémond et 
les chrétiens 4 Damas sous Poccupation mongole’, in Dei gesta per Francos. Etudes sur les croisades 
dédiées & Jean Richard, ed. M. Balard, B. Z. Kedar and J. S. C. Riley-Smith (Aldershot, 2001), 
Pp. 295-9. 

* Morgan, The Mongols, pp. 4%, 44. 

® See generally T. T. Allsen, Mongol Imperialism: the Policies of the Grand Qan Méngke in China, Russia, 
and the Islamic lands, 1251-1259 (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1987), pp. 121-2. 

3 Rubruck, Hinerarinni 29.15, p. 256 (trans. Jackson and Morgan, p. 187). 

54 Vardan, trans. Thomson, p. 217. 
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Muslim Juwayni praises Sorqaqtani for the fact that, despite her Christian 
allegiance, she had bestowed alms and gifts upon imams and shaykhs 
and endowed pious foundations (awgaf) in Bukhara;® and in his Arabic 
chronicle Bar Hebraeus describes Qubilai’s stance on religious matters in 
rather different terms from those in his Syriac Chronography, saying that 
the qaghan loved wise men, the “amd, and the godly of all sects and 
nations.°° 

The concern of Mongol rulers, then, to preside even-handedly over 
the different religious communities among their subjects could give rise 
to confusion.” Rubruck was assured that Hiilegii’s brother, the qaghan 
Méngke (d. 1259), put his faith only in the Christians;* but according 
to the Chinese dynastic history, the Yiian Shih, Méngke remained ad- 
dicted to shamanistic practices, and he is alleged in another Chinese source 
(admittedly a Buddhist one) to have likened the relationship between 
Buddhism and other faiths to that between the palm of the hand and 
the fingers. Rubruck’s final audience with him hardly encouraged hopes 
of his conversion.® The friar concluded that Méngke believed in none of 
the religious groups; yet, he says, ‘they all follow his court as flies do honey, 
and he makes them all gifts and all of them believe they are on intimate 
terms with him and forecast his good fortune’. The prevalence of such 
optimism is starkly illustrated in two statements that might seem mutu- 
ally contradictory: Step‘annos Orbelian’s assertion that Méngke had been 
‘a good Christian’, and Juwayni’s claim that Méngke showed the great- 
est honour and respect to Muslims. Rubruck is sharply critical of the 
Nestorians for spreading rumours that Méngke and certain of his kinsmen 
were Christians — and thereby exhibiting the kind of gullibility that had 
nurtured the legend of Prester John.® 


*5 Juwayni, uu: 8-9 (trans. Boyle, m: 552-3); cf. also 1: 84 (trans. Boyle, 1: 108). 

56 Bar Hebraeus, Mukbtasar, p. 491. 

7 See M. Rossabi, Khubilai Khan, His Life and Times (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1988), pp. 141-7, 
on that ruler’s ‘chameleon-like transformations’ as he tried to appeal to all religious and cultural 
elements in China. 

58 Rubruck, Jtinerarium 29.15, Pp. 256 (trans. Jackson and Morgan, p. 187). 

% W. Abramowski, “Die chinesischen Annalen des Méngke. Ubersetzung des 3. Kapitels des Yiian 
Shik’, Zentralasiatische Studien 13 (1979), 33; £. Chavannes, ‘Inscriptions et pices de chancellerie 
chinoises de ’époque mongole’, Toung Pao, 2e série, 5 (1904), 381~3; P. Demiéville, ‘La situation 
religicuse en Chine au temps de Marco Polo’, in Oriente Poliano. Studi e conferenze tenute all’Is. 
M. E. O. in occasione del VII. Centenario della nascita di Marco Polo (1254-1954) (Rome, 1957); 
P. 195, suggested that the sources can be reconciled by dating the shift towards Buddhism on 
Méngke’s part around 1255, 

6° Rubruck, Jtinerarium 34.2, p. 298 (trans. Jackson and Morgan, pp. 236-7). 

% Tbid., 29.15, p. 256 (trans, Jackson and Morgan, p. 187). 

& Brosset, Histoire de la Siounie, 1: 2303 Juwayni, 11: 79-80 (trans. Boyle, 11: Goo-1), 

% Rubruck, Itinerarium 17.2, p. 206 (trans, Jackson and Morgan, p. 122). 
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Even those members of the dynasty whose preference for Christianity 
(or some other religion) was especially pronounced had to tread with care. 
A case in point is Sartaq, a prince of the Golden Horde in the Pontic and — 
Caspian steppes. His Christian faith is attested not only by Christian au- 
thors but also by Muslim witnesses, who by contrast had no interest in 
misrepresenting his beliefs;°* and yet Kirakos, mentioning the prince’s is- 
sue of a decree for the enfranchisement of Christian churches and priests, 
says that it also embraced mosques and their personnel.® Significantly, a 
Mamlik historian, himself a native of Damascus, remarks that following 
his entry into the city in 1260, Hiilegi’s general, the Christian Kitbuga, did 
not display any partiality for his own religion, in obedience to Chinggis 
Khan’s edict on the equality of all faiths.°° ‘You must not call our mas- 
ter a Christian’, Rubruck was told at Sartaq’s encampment in 1253; ‘he is 
not a Christian, he is a Mongol.’®7 In other words, the duty to execute 
Heaven’s mandate took precedence over the private religious affiliations of 
the individual. 


In some measure the widespread and persistent illusions concerning the 
religious partisanship of Hiilegit and other members of his dynasty were 
a function of the geopolitical transformation in south-western Asia. The 
Mongols’ operations here had been winning them a reputation for being 
pro-Christian since Chinggis Khan’s time, primarily because their victims 
were overwhelmingly Muslim and their victories encouraged eastern Chris- 
tians to indulge hopes of a Christian polity.® In Muslim lands, Christians 
(and Jews) were promoted to administrative office alongside Muslims under 
the conquerors.”° Even the story about the release of Christian prisoners 
was current some decades before Hiilegii’s campaigns, for in 1221, when 


$4 Juwayni, 1: 223 (trans. Boyle, 1: 268); Jiizjani, Tabaqat-i Nasri (1260), ed. ‘Abd al-Haiy Habibi, 

and edn., 2 vols, (Kabul, 1342~3 Shamsi/1963—4), u: 2173 trans. H, G. Raverty, Tabakat-i-Nasiri: 

a General History of the Muhammadan Dynasties of Asia, Bibliotheca Indica, 2 vols, (London and 

Calcutta, 1872-81), If: 1291. 

Kirakos, trans. Bedrosian, p. 295. 

66 aL-Yanini (d. 1326), Dhayl Mir‘ati LZaman, 4 vols. (Hyderabad, A. P, 1374-81/1954-G1), HI: 35. 

Rubruck, /tinerarinm 16.5, p. 205 (trans, Jackson and Morgan, p. 120). 

But Rubruck’s interlocutor, and other Mongols, may have thought of only priests and monks 

(Mong. erke’tin) as ‘Christians’. See J. Hamilton, “Le texte turc en caractéres syriaques du grand 

sceau cruciforme de Mar Yahballaha II’, Journal Asiatique 260 (1972), 163-4. This would explain 

the furious reaction of the Mongols in Azerbaijan in 1247 to the appeal by a papal embassy that 
they become Christians. Simon of Saint-Quentin, Historia Tartarorum, ed. J. Richard, Documents 
relatifs 4 Phistoire des croisades 8 (Paris, 1965), pp. 100-1 = Vincent of Beauvais, Speculum Historiale, 

ed. Johann Mentelin (Stra@burg, 1473), 32.43. 

69 J, M, Fiey, ‘Chrétiens syriaques entre croisés et Mongols’, in Sympositm syriacum 1972: célebré dans 
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Chinggis Khan’s Mongols were being mistaken for the Christian host of 
Prester John or his putative grandson ‘King David’, rumours reached the 
army of the Fifth Crusade that the newcomers had freed Frankish pri- 
soners and sent them to Antioch.” The Armenian Constable Smbat, in a 
letter of 1248 that came to be widely diffused throughout western Europe 
by Vincent of Beauvais and others, asserted that Chinggis Khan had for- 
bidden anyone to do any harm to Christians.?* In much the same way, 
what underlay Hiilegii’s reputation at one level was the fact that his west- 
ern campaign of 1255-60 was responsible for the subjection or annihi- 
lation of major Islamic powers, notably the ‘Abbasid Caliphate in 1258. 
Christian prelates sometimes received formerly Islamic property: Hitlegii 
and Doquz Khitiin gave the Nestorian Catholicus, for instance, the ‘palace 
of the Arab kings’ in Baghdad.”3 It may have been this particular gift that 
led a Muslim poet to write of the cross being raised on high over the 
minbars of the city and to lament the fact that he who had once worn 
the zunnar (the distinctive girdle that was the hallmark of the Peoples 
of the Book) was now the master.74 But of course none of these favours 
in themselves amounted to a positive sympathy towards the Christian 
faith. 

From a relatively early date, it seems, stories were circulating about the 
conversion of Mongol grandees, possibly spread by Nestorians, who were 
the most widespread of all the Christian sects and had perhaps enjoyed 
a longer acquaintance with the new masters of Asia than had any of the 
others. Rumours of the baptism of the qaghan Giiyiig (1246-8) are echoed 
in the Constable Smbat’s letter,75 and reached Louis IX’s crusading army 
on Cyprus by way of Eljigidei’s envoys in the winter of 1248~-9.76 One 


™ Lettres de Jacques de Vitry (1160/t170-1240) évéque de Saint-Jean d’Acre, ed. R. B. C. Huygens 
(Leiden, 1960), pp. 149-50. Oliver of Paderborn, Historia Damiatina 56, ed. H. Hoogeweg, Die 
Schriften des kélner Domscholasters, spiteren Bischofs von Paderborn und Kardinal-Bischof: von S. 
Sabina Oliverus (Tubingen, 1894), p. 259; trans, in E, Peters, Christian Society and the Crusades 1198 
1229 (Philadelphia, 1971), p. 114. For the reports concerning the Mongols in 1221, see J. Richard, 
“The Relatio de Davide as a Source for Mongol History and the Legend of Prester John’, in Prester 

John, the Mongols, and the Ten Lost Tribes, ed. C. ¥. Beckingham and B. Hamilton (Aldershot, 1996), 
Pp. 139-58. 

™ J. Richard, ‘La lettre du Connétable Smbat et les rapports entre Chrétiens et Mongols au milieu 
du XIII™® sigcle’, in Etudes arméniennes in memoriam Haig Berbérian, ed, D, Kouymiian (Lisbon, 
1986), pp. 689, 691. 

® The Monks of Kiblai Khan Emperor of China, trans, E. A. Wallis Budge (London, 1928), p. 223. 

7 Joseph de Somogyi, ‘A Qusda on the Destruction of Baghdad by the Mongols’, Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies 7 (1933~5), 44 (text), 45 (trans.), The verses are preserved by al-Dhahabi (d. 13.48), 
Tarikh al-Islam 651-660, ed. “Umar ‘Abd al-Salam Tadmuti (Beirut, 1419/1999), p. 38. 

75 Richard, ‘La lettre du Connétable Smbat’, pp. 690-1. 

76 On this episode, see J. Richard, ‘Ultimatums mongols et lettres apocryphes: I’Occident et les motifs 
de guerre des Tartares’, Central Asiatic Journal 17 (1973), 217-18, repr. in his Orient et Occident au 
Moyen Age: contacts et relations (XTe-XVe s.) (London, 1976). 
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tale, notably, was picked up by the Dominicans whom Louis despatched 
in response, and through them found its way into the Bonum universale de 
apibus of Thomas of Cantimpré and, subsequently, into Joinville’s Life of 
Saint Louis. The kernel of the story was apparently that a Mongol prince, 
lost in the wilderness, had come upon a magnificent king on a golden 
throne who announced himself to be the Lord of Heaven and Earth and 
had a ‘knight’ escort the prince safely back to his people. The details in the 
two versions differ. That retailed by Thomas has a more Christian flavour 
than Joinville’s account; Joinville’s magnificent king orders the prince to 
tell Chinggis Khan that he is giving him power to conquer the world, of 
which Thomas makes no mention; in Thomas’ version the knight rides a 
white horse. 

We are evidently confronted here with corruptions of a story, cur- 
rent within Mongol society, about the transmission of Heaven's man- 
date to Chinggis Khan through the medium of the shaman Teb-Tenggeri 
(Kokéchii).77 Though not found in our sole extant Mongolian source, the 
Secret History, this is mentioned around 1260 by Juwaynt (from whom it 
was taken over by Bar Hebraeus)’* and is also referred to in Hiilegit’s letter 
of 1262 (see below). According to a source dating from the turn of the 
century, the common folk had believed that Teb-Tenggeri used to ascend 
to Heaven on a white horse.”? The fact that the theme of the lost prince is 
found in Bar Hebraeus’ account of the much earlier Christianization of the 
Kereyid® demonstrates the way in which older elements were attaching 
themselves to the idea of Mongol conversion. Clearly the French envoys 
in 1249 had met Nestorians who were endeavouring to reclothe Mongol 
legend in Christian garb. 

Other considerations can help to explain the mindset of eastern Christian 
authors writing around the turn of the century. The extremely disappoint- 
ing adoption of Islam by the Mongols of Iran in 1295 served to distort 
the past, so that in retrospect the conquerors appeared more pro-Christian 
than they really were and Step‘annos Orbelian could describe the Mongols 
of an earlier generation not only as familiar with the faith but even as 


7 Ratchnevsky, Genghis Khan, pp. 98-101. 

7 Juwayni, 1: 28-9 (trans. Boyle, 1: 39). See generally L. J. Friedman, ‘Joinville’s Tartar visionary’, 
Medium Aevum 27 (1958), 1-7, though he was unaware of Juwayni as Bar Hebraeus’ source. 

79 Rashid al-Din, Jami‘ al-Tawartkh, ed. A. A. Romaskevich et al., 1.1 (Moscow, 1965), pp. 420-1 
(trans. Thackston, p. 90). Cf. the tale of a knight on a white horse transmitting Heaven’s mandate 
to Chinggis Khan in Hayton, 3.1 and 6, Fr. text pp. 148, 152 (Latin text pp. 284, 287). 

8 Bar Hebraeus, Chronicon ecclesiasticum, ed. and trans. J. B. Abbeloos and T. J. Lamy, 3 vols. in 2 
(Louvain, 1872-7), ut: coll. 279-81; E. C. C. Hunter, “The Conversion of the Kerait to Christianity 
in A.D. 1007’, Zentralasiatische Studien 22 (1989), 142-63. 
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‘singularly cherishing the Christians’.* The Armenians, moreover, had long 
entertained hopes of Mongol-western collaboration against the Muslims: 
in 1253 Rubruck had suspected Armenian translators of deliberately giv- 
ing a false rendering of Louis IX’s letter to Sartaq, in order to convey the 
impression that the French king was seeking Mongol military assistance.” 
One powerful impulse behind Hayton’s work was to induce the west to 
cooperate with the Ilkhanate against the Mamliiks in the interests of his 
native land.® To that end he was prepared, for instance, to play down and 
explain away the embarrassing clash that had occurred between Kitbuqa’s 
forces and the Franks of Sidon in 1260.°4 

All the Armenian authors are concerned to stress the influence Arme- 
nians enjoyed with their Mongol overlords.®* According to Vardan, King 
Het‘um ‘freed from death the Christians, ecclesiastics and laymen, in every 
place’.®° The fact that Christians were spared and churches and relics re- 
spected at Mayyafariqin in 1260 is linked implicitly with the presence in the 
victorious army of a contingent of Armenians.” If Grigor of Akner does 
not exaggerate, Hiilegii ‘liked the Armenian and Georgian forces greatly 
because of their extreme bravery which they evidenced before him in every 
battle’.* It is indeed possible that in the new Mongol world-order the mili- 
tary usefulness of the Armenians and Georgians may have guaranteed their 
peoples a share of privilege and influence not necessarily extended to other 
Christians who lacked a military tradition. It is equally possible, of course, 
that there was no consistency to Hiilegii’s policy, so that those alone were 
spared who found influential voices — whether his wife or his Armenian 
satellites — to speak on their behalf. 

Hayton and Step‘annos Orbelian, in particular, each sought to glorify 
the memory of a close kinsman — respectively the Armenian king Het‘um I 


5! Brosset, Histoire de la Siounie, 1: 226. 

82 Rubruck, Itinerarium 27.11, p. 243 (trans. Jackson and Morgan, p. 171); J. Richard, ‘Sur les pas de 
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84 Jackson, ‘The Crisis’, pp. 484-6. 

85 See the comments of J. J. Saunders, The History of the Mongol Conquests (London, 1971), p. 229 
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and the prince Smbat Orbelian — by inflating his credit with the Mongols. 
Symptomatic is Hayton’s claim, found in no previous Armenian source, that 
King Het‘um during his visit to Mongolia in 1254 made seven requests of the 
gaghan, including Méngke’s own baptism and the restoration of the Holy 
Land to Christian possession, all of which requests were granted; in this 
fashion, even the dispatch of Hiilegii to western Asia is turned into a favour 
bestowed by the qaghan on the Armenian king. Symptomatic, too, is the 
assurance of Step‘annos Orbelian that Méngke had given his uncle Smbat, 
in 1251, an edict for the enfranchisement of all the priests and churches of 
Armenia and that the prince enjoyed the particular affection and esteem 
of Hiilegii, who often entrusted him with the conduct of his affairs.®? 
Statements of this kind go far beyond the genuine readiness of Mongol 
rulers to exploit the administrative talents and experience of representatives 
of the subject nations. 

In his interview with Vardan, Hiilegii claimed that his respect for Chris- 
tians underlay the breach between him and his ‘brothers’, who favoured the 
Muslims.%° By this he meant, not his siblings (one of whom at least, as we 
have noticed, may have been a Nestorian) but his aga and ini (‘elder and 
younger brothers’) — his kinsfolk,** and particularly the Mongol princes of 
the Golden Horde led by his Muslim cousin Berke, with whom he had 
been at war since 1261. Although we have no direct evidence from Berke 
himself, Muslim chroniclers reproduce claims by his ambassadors to Cairo 
that his conflict with the Ilkhan arose from his sense of outrage at the over- 
throw and murder of the last ‘Abbasid Caliph.” They allege that in his first 
letter to the Mamliak Sultan Baybars, in 1263, Berke declared that he loved 
Islam and that the infidel Hiilegii intended to massacre the Muslims.°? The 
problem with this testimony is that following the sacrilegious assault on the 
Caliphate, Berke seems to have waited for a full three years before making 
war upon the perpetrator. There are good grounds for assuming, rather, 


89 For Smbat Orbelian, see Brosset, Histotre de la Sionnie, 1: 231, 233; for Het‘um, Hayton, 3.16—18, Fr, 
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in his The Mongol World-Empire 1206-1379 (London, 1977). 
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% For the phrase aqa-w ini, see, e.g., Juwaynt, 1: 220 (trans. Boyle, 1: 266). 

9 Jazjani, m1: 198 (trans. Raverty, 11: 1257); al-Yiinini, 1: 3653 al-Safadi (d. 1363-4), al-Waft bi l-Wafayat, 
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ibn Abil-Eazail, Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks’, Patrologia Orientalis 12 (1919), pp. 452~3. The old 
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that the conflict between the two Mongol princes arose over booty and 
territory in north-western Iran,°* and that each of them, in his subsequent 
attempts to enlist an external ally, said nothing of this, pointing instead to 
a religious motivation. 

Hiilegii’s overture to Louis IX, like that of Berke to Baybars, has to be 
seen in the context of well-tried Mongol diplomatic resourcefulness. As 
early as 1247, the papal envoy Carpini had stressed the Mongols’ tendency 
to conquer by guile rather than by force, describing how they dealt more 
mildly with nations who lay at some distance, or who bordered on peoples 
with whom they were currently at war, in order not to provoke these distant 
powers into attacking them and not to deter them from submission. 
Recounting the experiences of another papal embassy to the Mongol army 
in Azerbaijan, in the same year, the encyclopaedist Vincent of Beauvais 
had made a more specific accusation — that the Mongols pretended to be 
Christians in order to dupe the Franks and to deflect crusading forces away 
from territories that lay within their own current sphere of operations. He 
was surely alluding to the ostensibly friendly Mongol overtures that reached 
Louis IX on Cyprus in 1248, which we have already mentioned and to 
which, according to Joinville, the Frerich king subsequently regretted his 
ready response.®* Twelve years later, when Hiilegii’s troops had entered 
Syria, the same charge — of simulating Christianity — was levelled at the 
Mongols by no less a figure than Pope Alexander IV.%” 

It may be no accident that the evidence, such as it is, for Hiilegii’s inner 
spiritual debate comes from the period after 1262, the date of his letter to the 
French king. That letter really is a remarkable document. It begins with the 
opening words of the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘God, who at sundry times 
and in diverse manners spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, 
hath in these last days spoken . . .’ Now at this juncture anyone familiar 
with the New Testament would have anticipated ‘spoken to us through his 


94 Jackson, “The Dissolution’, pp. 225-7. For Berke’s Islamic faith, see J. Richard, ‘La conversion de 
Berke et les débuts de Pislamisation de la Horde d’Or’, Revue des Etudes Islamiques 35 (1967), 173-84, 
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in the Golden Horde (University Park, Penn., 1994), pp. 83-6. 

% Carpini, Ystoria 7.8, pp. 288-9 (trans. Dawson, p. 41); cf. also ibid. 4.6 and 8.3, PP. 247, 294-5 
(trans. Dawson, pp. 16, 44). For briefer comments on Mongol duplicity, see Simon of Saint-Quentin, 
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Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, by whom also he made 
the worlds...” But not at all! Instead Hiilegii continues: 


spoken unto our grandfather Chinggis Khan through Teb-Tenggeri, disclosing to 
him events which would miraculously come to pass in the future . . .and declaring, 
‘Tam the one all-powerful God in the highest, and I have set thee to be lord over 
the nations and the kingdoms and to be ruler of the whole earth, to root out and 
to pull down, to destroy and to cast down, to build and to plant. . A 


Heaven’s mandate to Chinggis Khan is thus embedded in quotations from 
the New Testament and the Book of Jeremiah, in an audacious bid to press 
Judaeo-Christian scripture into the service of the Mongol world-rulership 
idea. This is naturally not the only evidence of such eclecticism on the part 
of the Mongol imperial family. One might well compare the use of scripture 
by the Ifkhan’s chancery in the letter to Louis IX with the recruitment of 
Confucian terminology under his brother Qubilai first for the qaghan’s 
reign-name as a Chinese emperor and then for the title of the Yiian dynasty 
itself, steps taken with the express purpose of legitimizing the Mongol 
regime in China.?? 


We have seen that the myth of Hiilegii’s attachment to the Christian faith 
is part of a wider picture: one in which Mongol qaghans and princes pa- 
tronized the religious class and could, with relatively little effort on their 
part, be ‘appropriated’ by the various confessional groups in their encamp- 
ments. During Hiilegii’s campaigns of conquest in the years 1256-60 eastern 
Christians seldom fared appreciably better than their Muslim neighbours. 
The evidence we have for Hiilegii’s personal leanings towards Christianity 
comes from a slightly later era, when he had set out to secure the coop- 
eration of the Latin West against the Mamliiks, and it is possible that his 
blandishments towards Christians like Vardan were closely linked with an 
ostensible change in foreign policy. Modern scholarship has tended to see 
in the Ilkhanid overtures to the Franks from 1262 onwards a profound ideo- 
logical shift, entailing the abandonment of the Mongols’ uncompromising 
claims to world-dominion and a readiness to enter into alliance with inde- 
pendent powers on equal terms.'°° It is more likely, however, that with the 
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dissolution of the Mongol empire the old programme of world-conquest 
was merely put away under wraps, as it were, pending the emergence of 
more favourable circumstances, and that Hiilegii’s new-found friendliness 
towards the west was a ploy of a kind that had been encountered before, 
With the onset of what appeared to be a fresh chapter in relations be- 
tween Mongol Persia and the Catholic world from 1262 onwards, persistent 
Frankish suspicions had by no means become redundant. They undoubt- 
edly contributed to the fruitlessness of Mongol—Frankish negotiations in 
the later decades of the thirteenth century. 





CHAPTER 13 


Orientalism and the early development of 
crusader studies 


Robert Irwin 


In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the grandiose and luxuriously 
furnished Benedictine monastery of Saint-Germain-des-Prés on the left 
bank of the Seine was the headquarters of the reformed congregation of 
Saint Maur. The Maurists believed that intellectual and specifically histor- 
ical study could be a form of prayer, and the congregation's founder, Dom 
Tarisse, had issued instructions in 1632 concerning the training of monks in 
documentary research, Thereafter pioneering work was done on the critical 
study of historical documents by Jean Mabillon (1632-1707), most notably 
in his De re diplomatica (1681). The serious study of the crusades from 
Arabic and other oriental sources essentially started as a Maurist project, 
based on the library of Saint-Germain-des-Prés. Thanks to a well-directed 
policy of acquisitions, this monastery possessed one of the greatest libraries 
in Europe. Moreover, the Maurist researchers had permission to borrow 
from the Bibliothéque Royale, as well as from Colbert's library. There is no 
space even to list here all the monumental historiographical enterprises that 
the monks planned or undertook, Maurists worked under the patronage 
of the French monarchs, and one of their grandest projects was the history 
of the French monarchy. Naturally that history was conceived by them as 
including the history of the crusades, for in the eighteenth century the cru- 
sades were thought of as a largely French and royal enterprise, as something 
that shed a reflected glory on the royal house of Bourbon. So in the early 
eighteenth century the Maurists had begun work on collecting sources for 
the history of the crusades and the Latin Orient." 

The monks were aided in their researches by an unofficial team of lay 
experts. It was the custom for lay scholars and monks to meet informally 
after vespers every Sunday at Saint-Germain-des-Prés to discuss such topics 
as palaeography, codicology, chronology, numismatics and the translation 
* On Maurists in general, see J. Leroy, St-Germeain-des-Prés, capitale des lettres (Paris, 1973), pp. 29-180} 
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of oriental languages, The Maurist scholars Jean Mabillon and Bertrand de 
Montfaucon (an expert on Greek palacography) naturally played a leading 
role in these soirées. The lay participants included the Byzantinist, Charles 
Du Cange and Etienne Baluze, the expert on family history, as well as the 
Orientalists, Barthélémy d’Herbelot and Antoine Galland,? D’Herbelot 
(1625-95) was the compiler and translator of the Bibliotheque orientale, an 
encyclopaedia that concentrated mostly on the literature and religion of the 
Arabs, Turks and Persians. It was a work that continued to be much read 
and heavily cited well into the nineteenth century. D’Herbelot had been 
assisted in his researches by his closest friend, the learned abbot, Eustbe 
Renaudot (1646-1720). Renaudot, the former secretary of Bossuet, though 
chiefly famous as a Hebraist, knew some Arabic, and he had used it in his 
studies of the oriental Christians. He also composed a life of Saladin (which 
remained in manuscript) and collected oriental manuscripts, which he left 
in his will to Saint-Germain-des-Prés.4 

D’Herbelot died before he could see his great work through the press, 
and it only appeared in 1697 undet the editorship of his colleague, Galland, 
who, of course, is more famous for his work on The Thousand and One 
Nights. ‘Antoine Galland (1646-1715), the first European translator of the 
Nights, played so large a part in discovering the tales, in popularizing them 
in Europe and in shaping what would come to be regarded as the canonical 
collection that, at some risk of hyperbole and paradox, he has been called the 
real author of the Nights.’> Galland seems to have been the first to propose 
using Arabic sources to shed light on the history of the crusades. It is also 
plausible that he passed this notion on to his Maurist friends, so that the 
oriental volumes of the Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, which belatedly 
appeared in the nineteenth century, may be accounted as Galland’s literary 
gtandchildren. 

It was in his preface to d’Herbelot’s Bibliotheque that Galland put for- 
ward the view that an understanding of Islam and Arabic would enhance 
people's understanding of the crusades and correct what had hitherto been 
a one-sided picture. In fact there was not much in the Bibliotheque that 
had any bearing on the history of the crusades. The subject featured 
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prominently only in the entry on Saladin (which is more of a literary 
chrestomathy than a systematic account of the sultan’s career) and, for 
example, d’Herbelot’s entry on Nar al-Din hardly mentions the Franks 
at all. It seems that at one stage Galland himself proposed to fill part of 
the deficiency in the Bibliothéque’s coverage, for in 1709 he was working 
on Les Ayoubites, ou Histoire de Saladin et des Princes de sa famille qui 
ont régné en Egypte et en Syrie.© However, Galland’s unfinished history of 
the Ayyubid dynasty, like Renaudot’s history of Saladin, was never pu- 
blished. Galland’s unfinished history chiefly reproduced the relevant bits of 
a chronicle of Jerusalem by the sixteenth-century local historian Mujir al- 
Din al-‘Ulaymi (d. 1522), as well as extracts from the Ayyubid prince Abi al- 
Fida’s chronicle, A-Mukhtasar fi akbar al-bashar. D’Herbelot and Galland 
were pious antiquarians who translated their sources rather than thought 
about them. Their accounts of oriental history were scissors-and-paste 
affairs. 

Although the translation of Arabic sources to shed light on the crusades 
seems to have been Galland’s in conception — a project which only pro- 
perly came to fruit in the early nineteenth century with the publication of 
the Recueil — some Arabic chronicles that happened to have a bearing on 
the crusades had already been edited or translated in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Al-Makin ibn al-‘Amid’s Majmu‘ al-mubarak was the 
first Arabic chronicle to be edited and printed in western Europe under the 
title of Historia Saracenica. The early Orientalists mistrusted infidel writings 
and preferred to translate Christian sources, and al-Makin, who lived in 
the thirteenth century, was a Copt. The great Dutch Arabist, Thomas 
Erpenius (1584-1624), worked on the Bodleian manuscript, because the 
famous classicist and polymath, Joseph Scaliger, wanted to use it for esta- 
blishing the chronology of the world. But although al-Makin’s chronicle, 
which begins with the life of Muhammad and the rise of Islam, sheds some 
light on crusader history, for it ends in 658/1260, Erpenius died of plague 
before his edition and translation of the chronicle into Latin was ready 
for publication, and his edition, which Jacob Golius published at Leiden 
in 1625, only ran to 1117/18,” Later Purchas translated it from Latin into 
English, and Pierre Vattier translated it into French. A translation (into 
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French) of the last and most original part of al-Makin’s chronicle did not 
appear until 1994.8 

The next chronicler to be partially translated, Abii al-Faraj, known as 
Bar Hebraeus (d. 1286), was also a Christian, and his 7a7ikh mukhtasar 
al-duwal, or History of the Dynasties, ran from the Creation to the late 
thirteenth century. The great British Arabist, Edward Pococke (1604-91), 
first produced his Specimen Historiae Arabum (1650), a translation of Bar 
Hebraeus on the early pre-Islamic and Islamic periods, which was chiefly 
important not so much for the translation itself, but for Pococke’s wide- 
ranging notes on all aspects of Islamic culture. These notes were to be 
heavily drawn upon by Gibbon and other historians. In 1663 Pococke 
published his Historia compendiosa dynastarium, a complete translation of 
Bar Hebraeus’ chronicle into Latin, to which he appended a brief account of 
later dynasties, including the Mamliiks, IIkhans and Ottomans. However, 
Pococke’s work on Bar Hebraeus received little attention and, depressed by 
this, he then turned his energy to studying the minor biblical prophets. It 
should be noted that, though al-Makin and Bar Hebraeus were Christians, 
their chronicles drew heavily on Muslim works, and their accounts of the 
crusades do not differ greatly from those given in Muslim chronicles. 

The Ayyubid prince and descendant of Saladin, Abii al-Fida (1273-1331), 
attracted early attention in the west. One of the reasons for this favour 
among the gentlemanly scholars of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was that Abit al-Fida was a prince. Pococke had cited him in his supplement 
to the translation of Bar Hebraeus. However, it was only in the eighteenth 
century that an edition of Abii al-Fida’s chronicle, a/-Mukhtasar fi akhbar 
al-bashar, was ptoduced. The editor was Johann Jacob Reiske (1716-74), 
the greatest Arabist of his age. Reiske’s Annales Muslemici was posthumously 
published in five volumes in Copenhagen in 1789-94. However, as we have 
already seen with Pococke’s translation of Bar Hebraeus, popular interest 
in oriental matters was extremely limited. In 1754 Reiske had begun a Latin 
translation of Abi al-Fida’s Annals, but, having found that he was only 
able to sell thirty copies, he stopped the print-run.?° Reinaud was later to 


8 Al-Makin ibn al-‘Amid, Chronique des Ayyoubides (602—658/1205—6-1259-60) trans. A.-M, Eddé and 
F. Micheau (Paris 1994). This translation was published under the auspices of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. 

° G, J. Toomer, Eastern Wisdome and Learning: The Study of Arabic in Seventeenth-Century England 
(Oxford, 1996), pp. 125, 160-2; P. M. Holt, ‘An Oxford Arabist: Edward Pococke (t604-91)’, in PM. 
Holt, Studies in the History of the Near East (London, 1973), pp. 11, 18-19; Ftick, Arabischen Studien, 
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characterize Abii al-Fida’s work as the most important Arabic history to 
have been published in Europe. In fact the princely author's reputation was 
unjustified, as, for the most part, he reproduced other, better sources, in 
particular Ibn al-Athir. 

The life and legend of the chivalric Saladin continued to exercise its 
fascination in the Age of the Enlightenment. In 1732 Albert Schultens 
(1686-1750), a professor in Leiden, published an edition and translation 
into Latin of Baha’ al-Din ibn Shaddad’s life of Saladin, a/-Nawddir al- 
sultaniyya. To this translation, with the title, Vita et res gestae sultani Saladini, 
Schultens added a selection from Imad al-Din al-Isfahani’s Fath al-Qussi ft 
Fath al-Qudsi as an appendix. Schultens’ translation was drawn upon by 
Louis-Frangois-Claude Marin in his Histoire de Saladin, Sulthan d’Egypte 
et de Syrie (1758). According to Lane-Poole, this biography ‘has only to be 
read to be admired. He made full use of the crusading chronicles and of 
Schulten’s edition of Baha-ed-din, and he consulted Ibn al-Athir’s Atabegs 
in an Arabic manuscript at Paris’. However, Lane-Poole added that Marin 
relied overmuch on compilations like the Bibliotheque orientale." 

Like several other Orientalists before and after him, Joseph de Guignes 
(1721-1800) worked in the Biblioth¢que Royale. In the eighteenth century 
the Royal Library was not just a repository of books, but an important centre 
for research, especially into oriental matters. De Guignes knew Chinese and 
various other oriental languages and did important work in Sanskrit and 
Buddhist studies. His Histoire générale des Huns (5 volumes, Paris, 1756-8) 
did not restrict itself to investigating the Huns and is, in fact, mostly 
about Mongol history, but the first volume included a guide to the princes 
of the crusader states. The Histoire générale was really a loosely structured 
miscellany of exotic erudition, but it was frequently cited by early historians 
of the crusades, who had no independent access to the oriental sources.” 

Before returning to the Maurist project, it is instructive to consider how 
many, or rather how few Arab sources were available to Edward Gibbon 
when he came to write an account of the crusades in his History of the De- 
cline and Fall of the Roman Empire (1776-88). As a young man, Gibbon had 
proposed to read Arabic at Oxford and, though his tutor discouraged him 
from this, he remained keenly interested in the history of the Islamic lands 
and was well read in the subject. According to one of his biographers, 
half his history was written from the point of view of a melancholy ancient 


1 S, Lane-Poole, Saladin and the Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem (London, 1898), pp. x-xi. 
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Roman, but ‘the other half from the point of view of a Turk or Arab impa- 
tient for the end to come’.”4 Nevertheless, the material he was able to draw 
on was scrappy and much of it secondary. For example, when writing about 
the Seljuk Sultan Sanjar, he had recourse to the Bibliotheque orientale and 
de Guignes’ work on the Huns. When writing about Saladin, Gibbon was 
able to draw on Pococke’s translation of Bar Hebraeus’ Dynasties (though he 
deprecated ‘the barbarous Latin of Pococke’s Abulpharagius’) and Schultens’ 
translation of Baha’ al-Din ibn Shaddad (whom Gibbon characterized as ‘an 
honest bigot’) together with Schultens’ copious extracts from Abii al-Fida in 
the same edition. He also made use of the article in the Bibliotheque orientale. 
On the Mamliiks he cited the eighteenth-century traveller Volney’s 
Voyages on ‘the avarice and insolence of these strangers’, but it is not clear 
what else he consulted, apart presumably from the Bibliotheque orientale 
yet again. 

To return to the Maurists, in the late eighteenth century the industri- 
ous monks decided that in order to get a full picture of the history of the 
crusades it would be necessary to assemble the relevant Arabic sources and 
publish them. In 1770 the decision was taken to entrust the task to Dom 
Berthereau. George Frangois Berthereau (1732-94) had entered the congre- 
gation of Saint Maur as a young man. At the age of twenty he started the 
study of Aramaic, Syriac and Hebrew, and he rose to become Professor of 
Greek and Hebrew at the abbey of Saint Denis. Having been assigned the 
task of researching the Arabic chronicles, he set about diligently learning the 
language, for hitherto he had not even known the alphabet. Having mas- 
tered the rudiments of the language, he set about examining the manuscripts 
of the Bibliothéque Royale and the library of Saint-Germain-des-Prés. As 
we have already noted, Abbé Renaudot had assembled a significant number 
of Arabic manuscripts for the monks’ library, In his studies Berthereau was 
somewhat hindered by the assistance of a villainous and idle Syrian Arabic 
speaker called Joseph Chahin. (The austere and erudite Silvestre de Sacy was 
later to refer to Chahin as ‘crapuleux’.) Berthereau by contrast was energetic, 
if somewhat unsystematic. He worked on Abii Shama’s history, the Kitab 
al-Rawdatayn, Ibn Abd al-Zahir'’s Tashrif (a life of Qalawiin), Mujir al-Din 
al-‘Ulaymi’s history of Jerusalem and chronicles by Ibn Taghribirdi, Ibn 
al-Achir, al-Magqrizi and others. According to Silvestre de Sacy, Berthereau’s 
translation tended to be rather rough, and what he could not understand, 
he simply omitted. Berthereau toiled for thirty years, assembling notes 
and making partial translations (into Latin naturally), without actually 
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publishing anything. Apart from Berthereau’s inability to bring anything to 
a conclusion (and he had planned to make a special study of the Ayyubids), 
the other major problem was the great expense and difficulty of printing in 
Arabic. However, he left an impressive body of handwritten work bearing 
on the crusades amounting to 1,100 folio pages.” 

The French Revolution put a stop to all the Maurist projects. The ordet’s 
Superior General Dom Antoine Cheveneux and forty of his monks went 
to the guillotine in 1792. The reliquaries and tombs were destroyed and 
other treasures of Saint-Germain-des-Prés were dispersed and the place was 
turned into a prison for Charlotte Corday, Madame Roland and other 
victims destined for the guillotine. In 1794 a fire in the abbey destroyed 
many of the manuscripts and Dom Berthereau died in that same year. 
Berthereau’s main legacy to the future and his chief claim to fame was not 
the chaotic mass of poorly translated materials, but rather the fact that he 
had inspired the man who was to become the greatest Orientalist of the 
nineteenth century to take up the study of Arabic. Antoine Isaac Silvestre 
de Sacy (1758-1838) was the real founder of Orientalism as an academic 
discipline. As a young man, he had encountered Dom Berthereau ina park 
close by Saint-Germain-des-Prés, and in a series of conversations the monk 
persuaded Silvestre de Sacy to study Arabic so that more material relating 
to the history of the crusades could be translated."* Although Silvestre de 
Sacy had a few lessons in Arabic from a dragoman, he was in practice, 
like Berthereau, self-taught. Silvestre de Sacy taught himself to read and 
write Arabic by copying out and memorizing classical Arabic texts (and he 
never learnt to speak the language). Berthereau persuaded him to translate 
fragments of Kamil al-Din ibn al-‘Adim’s Zubdat al-halab, a history of 
Aleppo, as well as some fragments of Abit Shama’s Kitab al-Rawdatayn that 
bore upon the crusades. Silvestre de Sacy, who was not especially interested 
in the crusades, never published them, but later passed them on to Friedrich 
Wilken, a German historian of the crusades.” Wilken was the first historian 
of the crusades to make effective use of oriental sources (though he knew 
no oriental languages himself). 


5 On Berthereau, see A. I. Silvestre de Sacy, ‘Notice des manuscripts laissés par D. Berthereau, religeux 
bénédictin de congregation de Saint-Maur, mort en 1794’, Magasin Encyclopédique, year 7, vol. 2 
(1801), 7-26; Biographie Universelle, 4: 128-9; M. Reinaud, introduction to Chroniques arabes = 
vol. 4 of J. E Michaud, Bibliotheque des Croisades (Paris, 1829), pp. vi-viii; H. Dehérain, ‘Les 
origines du recueil des “Historiens des croisades” ’, Journal des Savants n.s. 17 (1919), 261-2. 

6 Buck, Arabischen Studien, p. t42. 

7 Reinaud, Bibliotheque, p. xx. On the career of Silvestre de Sacy in general, see Fiick, Arabischen 
Studien, pp. 140-57; H. Dehérain, Silvestre de Sacy (Paris, 1938); H. Derenbourg, Silvestre de Sacy 
(1768-1838) (Paris, 1895). 
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After the suppression of the Maurists and other orders, a secular body, 
the Institut de France (founded in 1795), took over the publication of the 
Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France. 1n 1816 it was broken up and 
the old academies that had flourished under the monarchy were revived, 
including the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres. In 1801 Silvestre 
de Sacy had been instructed by a commission of the Institut to examine 
Berthereau’s manuscripts. This was hard work, and Reinaud later com- 
mented that the monk’s handwritten translations were so difficult to read 
that it was sometimes necessary to have recourse to the original Arabic in 
order to decipher them. Also Berthereau had indiscriminately copied what 
were effectively the same passages in early and late chronicles. Silvestre de 
Sacy produced a list of the relevant Berthereau papers, amounting to 200 
printed pages and 1,100 manuscript folio pages. In 1813 these papers passed 
into the hands of the Bibliothéque Imperiale (formerly the Bibliothéque 
Royale, later the Bibliothéque Nationale). In the nineteenth century the 
Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, which had originally been set 
up by Colbert in 1663 to supervise the composition in Latin of inscriptions 
for medals and monuments, took over various Maurist projects, including 
that of publishing the chief Arabic sources for the history of the crusades. In 
nineteenth-century France the history of the crusades continued to be con- 
sidered part of the history of the French monarchy and nobility. The Syria 
the academicians studied was the Syria of Godftey de Bouillon and Philip I 
of France; the Egypt they studied was the Egypt of Louis IX. Advised by 
Silvestre de Sacy and his students and with Berthereau’s researches as a 
starting point, the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres planned a 
series of volumes of the Recueil des Historiens des Croisades that would be 
devoted to oriental sources. However, the work went extremely slowly and 
in the meantime there were important developments elsewhere. 

In 1820 Charles Mills’ History of the Crusades appeared. Mills made use of 
de Guignes’ oriental material and, for his account of Saladin’s career, drew 
on d’Herbelot, as well as Schultens’ translation. According to Mills (who of 
course wrote out of sheer ignorance), it ‘may be regretted perhaps, that the 
Arabic authors are so few when compared with the Latins. But the monk- 
ish histories bear great marks of truth.”® Wilken and Michaud were more 
determined in their attempts to tap oriental sources. In his eight-volume 
Geschichte der Kreuzatige (Leipzig, 1817-32), Friedrich Wilken (1777-1840) 
made use wherever possible of Arabic sources that had been translated. Al- 
though he had no direct access to Arabic, he was much helped by Silvestre 
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de Sacy’s apprentice translations. Joseph Frangois Michaud took more ac- 
tive steps to make some of the relevant Arabic material available, and in 
1819 he recruited the assistance of Joseph-Toussaint Reinaud (1795-1867) 
to provide him with such material. Reinaud had studied classics in his 
youth and entered a seminary, but he left it to pursue oriental subjects and, 
like almost every Orientalist of note in the early nineteenth century, he 
studied with Silvestre de Sacy. Unlike his teacher, Reinaud was interested 
in the crusades, and he had published articles in early issues of the Jour- 
nal Asiatique on the life of Saladin, European relations with the Mongols 
and related matters. Michaud published Bibliotheque des Croisades in four 
volumes in 1829. Three of these volumes were devoted to western sources, 
The fourth volume contained versions by Reinaud of Arabic sources found 
in the Bibliothéque Royale. (Reinaud had by then become curator of the 
library's oriental manuscripts, which by now included those formerly as- 
sembled by the Maurists).'? However, much of what Reinaud translated 
was not translated from the original Arabic, but rather from the scrappy 
Latin translations of Berthereau. Michaud, a friend of Chateaubriand, took 
the unapologetic view that the crusades redounded to the glory of France 
and the French monarchy. Reinaud took the same view. In his “Observa- 
tions... sur les Chroniques Arabes’, which prefaced his translations, he 
wrote as follows: ‘Les croisades forment, sans contredit, la plus brillante 
époque du moyen Age: c’est 14 qu’on trouve les plus beaux exemples de 
la bravoure et de la grandeur d’Ame de nos péres . . .?° Later, Reinaud 
was to rework and correct Berthereau’s translations and, later yet, de Slane 
was to rework and correct Reinaud’s rather careless translations. (It has 
been a feature of the history of Arabic studies in Europe that each gene- 
ration of translators has found the work of their predecessors to be inade- 
quate.) Reinaud was to be criticized for frequently involving himself in big 
projects but then rarely finishing them. Like so many early Orientalists, 
and like Michaud himself, he had a scrappy scissors-and-paste approach to 
the compilation of history. Reinaud’s translations included extracts from 
Ibn al-Athir, Baha’ al-Din ibn Shaddad, Imad al-Din al-Isfahani, Kamal 
al-Din ibn al-‘Adim, Aba Shama, ‘Abd al-Latifal-Baghdadi, Mufaddal, Ibn 
al-Jawzi, Ibn al-Muyassar, [bn Khallikan, Yati‘i, Ibn Wasil, Aba al-Fida, 
Bar Hebraeus (from Syriac), Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali, Ibn ‘Abd al-Zahir, al-Makin, 
al-Dhahabi, Ibn al-Furat, al-Maqrizi, Ibn Taghribirdi, al-Suyati and Mujir 
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al-Din al-“Ulaymi. Reinaud had a rough way with the sources he worked 
on. He commented on Shafi‘ ibn ‘Ali’s lack of taste. He had reservations 
about al-Magqrizi’s sanity (reservations which I share). He also complained 
about the naivety and poverty of the Arabic language and wrote that he 
had found no words for ‘garrison’, ‘provisioning’ and so forth. According 
to him, Arabic historians were also weak in following a logical progression 
of ideas. Reinaud not only improved the style of his original sources, but 
also cut out what he judged to be irrelevant to the story of the crusades," 
Some of the early Orientalists had a rather high-handed attitude to their 
sources, and crusading historiography was not always well served by fan- 
ciful interpretations of the material. The Austrian Orientalist, Joseph von 
Hammer-Purgstall (1774-1856), after a career as a dragoman and consul in 
the Near East, retired to write and publish a huge and diverse amount of ma- 
terial that purported to be scholarly. However, much of what he produced 
was carelessly researched or inaccurately translated and interpreted in the 
light of his somewhat extreme political and religious convictions. Among 
other things, he collected hundreds of Arabic words meaning camel, he 
translated the Persian poet Hafiz of Shiraz, translated some of The Thousand 
and One Nights and he wrote on Arabic seals, the Golden Horde and the 
condition of the Christians and Jews in early fourteenth-century Egypt. 
He published extracts from the Mujir al-Din al-‘Ulaymi, the chronicler of 
Jerusalem, relevant to the crusades (though Reinaud later questioned the 
accuracy of the translations). Hammer-Purgstall’s best and most substantial 
work was his ten-volume Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches (1827-35). 
Nineteenth-century historians were prone to link crusading with 
chivalry, the first being an outcome of the second. Readings of Ariosto 
and Scott played as large a part in shaping the image of the crusades 
as familiarity with the primary sources. If chivalry was such an essential 
feature of the crusader mentality, may it not have played a similar role 
in shaping the moral framework of the crusaders’ adversaries? Hammer- 
Purgstall’s essay ‘Sur la galanterie de Saladin (Salah ed-Din) et de son frére 
Malek Adel (Melekaadel)’ should be seen in this light.?3 As we shall see, 
Hammer-Purgstall’s preoccupation with the chivalry of the Arabs, and more 
specifically that of Saladin, was to cast a long shadow. Nineteenth-century 
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researchers in Middle Eastern history were excessively preoccupied with 
Arab chivalry, feudalism and heraldry. 

Like his contemporary, the right-wing royalist Silvestre de Sacy, 
Hammer-Purgstall had an obsessive, hostile interest in the Druze and the 
Isma‘ilis, and in his history of the Isma‘ili sect of the Assassins, which flour- 
ished in Persia and Syria in the crusade period, the Geschichte der Assassinen 
aus morgenlindischen Quellen (Tubingen, 1818), he described the Assassins 
as ‘that union of impostors and dupes which, under the mask of a more 
austere creed and severer morals, undermined all religion and morality’. He 
presented them as the medieval forerunners of such murderous scoundrels 
as the Illuminati, Carbonari, Freemasons and Jacobins. In a previous article 
he had argued on the basis of legendary and factitious evidence that the 
leader of the Assassin sect made use of drugs in order to dupe and persuade 
his followers that he could admit them to the Garden of Paradise if they 
catried out his murderous missions. Apart from Marco Polo, Hammer- 
Purgstall relied on an Arabic romance, similar in type to stories found in 
The Thousand and One Nights, which survived as a manuscript in Vienna, 
the Sivat Amir al-Muininim al-Hakim bi-Amr Allah. The romance had 
been erroneously attributed to Ibn Khallikan, but really dates from the late 
Mamlak period.** Hammer-Purgstall, who also compared the Assassins to 
the Knights Templar, played a leading role in disseminating the notion that 
the Templars were devotees of some oriental cult and that they worshipped 
Gnostic idols.?5 Yet another of his fantasies was that the origins of the Holy 
Grail were to be found in the cup of salted water offered to members of 
medieval Islamic futuwwa brotherhoods (leagues of young men). 

Even in his own lifetime Hammer-Purgstall’s romantic approach to the 
Orient was giving way to the more scientific and disciplined philological 
approach to Arabic sources espoused by Silvestre de Sacy and those who had 
been taught by him. Etienne-Marc Quatremére (1782-1857), like his teacher 
Silvestre de Sacy, was a fervent Christian and royalist who had loathed the 
Revolution and all its works. After studying the classics, Quatremére taught 
himself Hebrew. At the Ecole des Langues Vivantes he fell under the spell of 
Silvestre de Sacy. Quatremére mastered a wide range of oriental languages 
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and topics, and his work on the fifteenth-century chronicler, al-Maqrizi, was 
only one of several projects. (He also did important work on the historian 
Ibn Khaldiin, as well as on Phoenician and Persian writings.) Quatremére’s 
original plan was to translate the whole of al-Maqrizi’s chronicle, the Kitab 
al-Suluk, but having discovered that the parts of it dealing with the Fa- 
timids and the Ayyubids were scheduled to appear in the Recueil (though 
they never did), he began his edition and translation with the year 648/1250. 
He had planned to translate the rest of al-Magqrizi’s chronicle and then add 
a translation of Maqrizi’s topography of Cairo, the Khitat as well. However, 
he did not get beyond the year 708/1309. Histoire des Sultans Mamlouks 
d Egypte was published in 1845. Quatremére, like his teacher, was more of a 
philologist than historian, and his work is still of value for the (sometimes 
absurdly) lengthy philologically oriented footnotes. He particularly concen- 
trated on elucidating meanings of words that had not been included in the 
medieval dictionaries of classical Arabic. His footnotes, which sometimes 
amounted to chrestomathies in miniature, were to be heavily drawn upon by 
Reinhart Dozy in his Supplément aux dictionaires Arabes (Leiden, 1888), and 
later they furnished the starting point for the investigations of Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes and David Ayalon into'the structure of the Mamlak admi- 
nistration and army. The translation of al-Maqtizi, a compilator of earlier 
thirteenth and fourteenth-century works, also provided readers of French 
with a basic narrative from the Muslim point of view of the Crusade of 
Louis IX and the final reconquest of the crusader principalities. Quatremére 
also worked on the Arabic sources that were due to be included in the 
Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, but he died without seeing any tangible 
results.” 

Charles Henri Auguste Schefer (1820-98) had been first Dragoman to the 
French Embassy in Constantinople in 1849, and he only left the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs to occupy Quatremére’s chair after the latter’s death 
in 1857. His services in the Crimean War led the Ottoman Sultan Abd 
al-Majid to offer him a choice of manuscripts from the library of the 
Serail. Schefer amassed a great collection of Arabic, Persian and Turkish 
manuscripts (791) that eventually passed to Biblioth’que Nationale. He 
was a man of considerable style and wealth, and the British Orientalist, 
Denison Ross, who studied with Schefer in Paris, remembered going to 
visit him in his chateau in Chambéry.”” Schefer’s contribution to crusading 
studies was less substantial than that of his predecessors, as he was chiefly 
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interested in Persian literature. However, he did translate materials that had 
a bearing on the crusades, including al-Harawi's twelfth-century account of _ 
Muslim places of pilgrimage in Syria and elsewhere.”* Schefer also worked — 
on French texts that had a bearing on the crusades, including an edition 
of Bertrandon de la Brocquiére’s fourteenth-century pilgrimage narrative 
and a study of the Hospitaller memorandum, La Devise des Chemins de 
Babiloine.° 

Only in the late nineteenth century, from 1872 onwards, did translations 
of the Arabic sources begin to lumber into print in the Recueil des Historiens 
des Croisades, published under the auspices of the Académie des Inscriptions 
et Belles-Lettres. Reinaud died in the course of the publication of the five 
volumes, and his work as editor was taken over by William Macguckin de 
Slane (another of Silvestre de Sacy’s pupils); and, when de Slane in turn died 
in 1878, Barbier de Meynard oversaw the publication of the last volumes. 
Historiens Orientaux included most of the standard authorities, including 
Abii al-Fida, Aba Shama, Baha’ al-Din ibn Shaddad and Ibn al-Athir. For 
a long time it provided western historians with the basic material in Arabic 
to check against western sources. For example, Steven Runciman’s three- 
volume History of the Crusades (Cambridge, 1951-4) draws very heavily 
on these translations. However, the translations were not very accurate. 
Moreover, they were for the most part translated extracts only, and, as 
Atiya has noted, the translators failed to indicate the location and length 
of the omissions, It was inevitable that the selections should make the 
Arab chroniclers seem even more preoccupied with the crusades than they 
actually were, Also the omission, for example, of all of Abii Shama’s poetry 
to be found in his chronicle meant that some rather important political 
messages couched as poems had been ignored.?° 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries Orientalists had largely con- 
fined themselves to identifying, collecting, editing and translating the 
Arabic sources, Lives of Saladin apart, there were no biographies of Muslim 
rulers and no sustained attempts to provide a history of the Fatimids, 
Seljuks, Ayyubids or Mamliiks. When they did begin to be produced, the 


earliest histories of the relevant dynasties were hardly more than uncritical 


28 ‘Aboul Hassan Aly el Herewy: Indications sur les lieux de pelegrinage’, AOL 1 (1881), 587—Go9. 

29 Bertrandon de la Brocquiére, Voyage d'Ontremer, Recueil de voyages et de documents pour servir 
a Vhistoire de la géographie depuis le XIIe jusqu’a la fin du XIVe siécle 12 (Paris, 1892); ‘Ftude 
sur la Devise des Chemins de Babloine’, AOL 2 (1884), 89-101. See R. Irwin, ‘How many Miles to 
Babylon? The Devise des Chemins de Babiloine Redated’, in AYO, 1, pp. 57-63. 

39 RHC Or., 5 vols. (Paris, 1872-1906), On the Recueil and its origins, see W. M. de Slane’s introduction 
to volume 1; Dehérain, ‘Les origines du Recueil’, pp. 260-6; Atiya, Crusade, pp. 29-47. 
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compilations based on Arabic sources that were often themselves only late 
compilations of earlier sources. Gustav Weil (1808-89) produced what was 
effectively the first history of the Mamlik dynasty, though it appeared in the 
form of a history of the Abbasid Caliphate. Having written a three-volume 
history of the Abbasid Caliphate in Baghdad, he produced a further two 
volumes that were nominally devoted to the history of the shadow Abbasid 
Caliphate in Cairo (from 659/1261 onwards), but which were in practice a 
history of the Mamlik sultans who controlled the caliphs in Cairo. Thus 
Weil chronicled the achievements of the sultans who masterminded the 
final assaults against what was left of the crusader principalities in the late 
thirteenth century. Weil’s history of the caliphs was strongly influenced by 
Leopold von Ranke’s Die Romanischen Papste (1834—7), and for Weil, as 
for Ranke, the chief importance of the crusades was its long-term effect 
in consolidating the European community. Weil produced dry summaries 
and extracts of his Arabic sources with little added in the way of analysis 
or opinion.#* 

When Sir William Muir (1819-1905) came to produce his history of the 
Mamliiks he drew very heavily indeed on Weil, though Muir inserted his 
own strong opinions about the wickedness of both crusaders and Muslims. 
He had had a distinguished career in the Indian administration (where he 
played a leading role in the struggle against female infanticide), before turn- 
ing to academic matters and becoming Principal of Edinburgh University.2* 
His experience of the Indian Mutiny may also have influenced his horror 
of Islam. Muir was a committed Christian who believed that Muhammad 
was a servant of the Devil. (In 1887 the Religious Tract Society published 
his The Rise and Decline of Islam.) However, despite his fervent faith, Muir 
was also much influenced by Gibbon, and the unflattering picture he drew 
of the crusades in The Mameluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt (London, 1896) 
probably owed a lot to his reading of The Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. According to Muir's introduction, the ‘Crusades aggravated the 
intolerance of the day and promoted deeds of bloodshed and cruelty . . . 
And while it might have been expected that the constant falsification of the 
Heavenly promises made by the Roman conclave would have weakened, if 
not altogether destroyed, faith in the guidance of the western Church, we 


® G, Weil, Geshichte des Abbasidenchalifates in Agypten (Mannheim and Stuttgart, 1860-2). On Weil, 
see Fiick, Arabischen Studien, pp. 175-6; D. M. Dunlop, ‘Some Remarks on Weil’s History of the 
Crusades’, in Historians of the Middle East, ed, B. Lewis and P. M. Holt (London, 1962), pp. 315-29. 

® On Muit’s career, see Dictionary of National Biography, Twentieth Century, 1901-11 (Oxford, 1920), 
pp. 659-61. 
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find, strange to say, that the crusading sentiment had the directly contrary 
effect, introduced the reign of inquisitorial terror, filled the coffers of the 
Roman See, and riveted the shackles of Papal dominancy.’3 When he came 
to recount how the Mamliik Sultan al-Ashraf Khalil captured Acre in 1291, 
he commented, “Thus, after two centuries of a chequered life, maintained 
by means abhorrent from the Prince of peace, the great Crusade came to a 
sad end. . .34 Muir was not much more fond of the Mamliks, who with 
few exceptions were presented by him as cruel, treacherous, rapacious and, 
of course, devotees of a false creed. Although he listed some of the key 
Arabic sources for the period, it is not clear how many of these he cited 
directly from the Arabic. Muir was comfortable in German and he relied. 
heavily on Weil’s earlier work, just as he also relied a great deal on Wilken 
for the details of crusading history. 

Thomas Carlyle (1795-1881) did not write about Saladin, ee he did 
produce an influential life of Muhammad which was certainly read by all 
the leading British Orientalists of the nineteenth century. In Heroes and 
Hero-Worship (1841) Carlyle had presented history as being primarily the 
story of heroes, great men who rose above the common crowd to offer 
that crowd hope. The lives of heroes should be recounted in order to in- 
spire emulation. Carlyle envisaged history as a series of romantic incidents, 
and those historians who took him as their model used vividly imagined | 
scenes and dramatic moments to pace out their narratives. Carlyle had pro- 
claimed that history was ‘the essence of innumerable biographies’. The first 
substantial biography of Saladin to be based on Arabic sources was written 
according to the Carlylean model. Stanley Lane-Poole (1854-1931) was Pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Trinity College Dublin and grand-nephew of the more 
famous Orientalist, Edward William Lane.2° Lane-Poole’s Saladin and the 
Fall of the Kingdom of Jerusalem (1898) presented a hero whose nobility of 
spirit raised him above his infidel subjects. Lane-Poole actually felt that the 
Orientals were not up to appreciating Saladin at his true heroic value and 
he concluded his book with these words: ‘the character of the great Sultan, 
however, appeals more strongly to Europeans than to Moslems, who ad- 
mire his chivalry less than his warlike triumphs. To us it is the generosity 
of the character, rather than the success of the career, that makes Saladin a 


33 -W, Muir, The Mamluke or Slave Dynasty of Egypt: A History of Egypt from the Fall of the Ayyubite 
Dynasties to the Conquest by the Osmanlis A.D. 1216-1517 (London, 1896), p. xxii. 
34 Ibid., p. 45. 35 Dunlop, ‘Some Remarks’, pp. 327-9. 

36 On S. Lane-Poole, see Dictionary of National Biography 1931-40 (Oxford, 1949), pp. 715-16; 
M. Mansoor, The Story of Irish Orientalism (Dublin, 1944), pp. 44-6; R. Irwin, ‘Saladin and the Third 
Crusade: A Case Study in Historiography and the Historical Novel’, in Companion to Historiography, 
ed. Michael Bentley (London, 1997), pp. 144-5. 
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true as well as a romantic hero’.37 The emphasis on Saladin’s chivalry owed 
much to Sir Walter Scott’s novel, The Talisman (1825), but supported now 
by copious references to Arabic sources. 

In the twentieth century, publications and editions of Arabic texts with 
a bearing on the crusades have become a flood. There has also been a 
mote discriminating approach in determining which Arabic sources on the 
crusades should be given priority for translation. Claude Cahen did more 
than anyone else in this area. Saladin ceased to be treated as primarily 
a paladin of chivalric romance.3? Nikita Elisséeff and Carol Hillenbrand 
have redirected our attention to the role of the Atabaks who came before 
Saladin. Emanuel Sivan’s remarkable and densely referenced and researched 
L islam et la Croisade (Paris, 1968) is a rare example of a monograph that 
seeks to look at the crusades from the Muslim point of view. All the same, 
there is a considerable amount of ground that still has to be made up. 
In the 1930s the great Orientalist and authority on the career of Saladin, 
Sir Hamilton Gibb, wrote as follows: ‘Whereas the study of the Western 
and Greek sources has progressed to a point at which it may be said little 
more remains to be done, research on the Oriental sources is incredibly 
backward’.4° Of course, Gibb’s view of the state of the art in the study 
of the western sources was over-sanguine and important work in this field 
has since been published by Jonathan Riley-Smith, Giles Constable, Hans 
Eberhard Mayer, Ruth Morgan, Peter Edbury, Susan Edgington and many 
others. However, Gibb’s judgement of the relative backwardness of the ori- 
ental side of the field holds as true in the twenty-first century as it did in the 
previous one. Far too few Arabic (and Persian and Turkish) sources have 
been brought into play. Few sources have been looked at except the obvi- 
ous chronicles and biographical dictionaries. On the whole, the chronicles 
have been used merely to provide information to confirm or supplement 
the western materials. There has been little attempt to, as it were, get inside 
those sources and recreate the Einftihlung of the Muslim counter-crusade. 


37 Lane-Poole, Saladin, p. 401. 

38 La Syrie du Nord a U’Epoque des Croisades (Paris, 1940) was perhaps his masterpiece. On him, see 
M. Cahen, ‘L’Historien et le politique: Engagement, pensée scientifique chez Claude Cahen’, in 
Itinéraires de Orient, ed. R. Curiel and R. Gyselen (Bures-sur-Yvette, 1994) (= Res Orientales 6), 
pp. 385-442. 

*° See for example, A. S, Ehrenkreutz, Saladin (Albany, N.Y., 1972); H. Mohring, Saladin und der 
Dritte Kreuzzug (Frankfurt, 1979); M. C. Lyons and D, E, P Jackson, Saladin: The Politics of Holy 
War (Cambridge, 1982). 

4° ‘Notes on the Arabic Materials for the History of the Early Crusades’, Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
and African Studies 7 (1933-5), 739; quoted by D. Little, ‘The Fall of “Akka” in 690/1291: the Muslim 
Version’, in Studies in Islamic History and Civilization in Honour of Professor David Ayalon, ed. 
M. Sharon (Leiden, 1987), p. 159. 
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On the other hand, an overemphasis on the crusades and their consequences 
has arguably distorted the history of the medieval Middle East. The Orien- 
talists’ preoccupation with the impact of the crusades on the Islamic lands 
has been so overwhelming that it is almost as if Muslim Syria and Egypt 
with all their inhabitants were periodically hung up in a wardrobe until 
the crusaders next needed to fight in those places again. We shall not fully 
understand the successes and failures of the crusaders until they are studied 
in a much wider Islamic context. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Notes on the economic consequences of the crusades 
Michel Balard 


‘Je ne vois guére que l’abricot comme fruit possible ramené des croisades par 
les chrétiens’.’ Jacques Le Goffs famous witticism gives cause for thought. 
To our colleague, the crusades had as little importance for the origins and 
rise of the commerce of medieval Christendom as they had for the burgeon- 
‘ing intellectual life of the west — something that Islam had enriched so much 
more in Spain or Sicily than in Palestine. The old ideas that originated in 
the works of Heyd or Schaube and were elaborated by Marxist historians 
who attributed the origins of Levantine commerce to the crusades and the 
search for new markets in Syria and Palestine to Italian entrepreneurs, are 
scarcely accepted any more by serious historians.” So can we disregard the 
impact of the crusades on the medieval economy? An assessment of what 
the commerce of the Levant owes to the establishment of the Franks in Syria 
and Palestine can only be made by examining the situation before 1099. 
Research into the documents from the Cairo Geniza has clearly shown 
that the Italian merchants did not wait for the crusades before frequenting 
the ports in the Near East. The Amalfitans, who had already had their 
commercial relations with the Fatimids in north Africa, followed them to 
Egypt after 969. A text of 996 demonstrates that almost 200 merchants 
from Amalfi were to be found in Cairo, where they were the victims of 
popular reprisals following the burning of a fleet that had been made ready 
against Byzantium.’ However, such were the needs of the Fatimids for wood 


* J. Le Goff, La civilisation de l'Occident médiéval (Paris, 1964), p. 98. 

* W. Heyd, Histoire du commerce du Levant au Moyen Age, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1885, repr. Amsterdam, 
1967), 1: 124-5, 132-3; A. Schaube, Handelsgeschichte der romanischen Volker des Mittelmeergebietes 
bis zum Ende der Kreuzziige (Miinchen-Berlin, 1906). It may be recalled that Marxist historiography 
established a direct link between the organisation of the crusades and opening up of new markets by 
the Italian merchants. Cf. K-E. Werner, ‘Die Kreuzzugidee in Mittelalter’, Wissenschaftliche Zeitschrift 
der Karl Marx Universitat Leipzig 5 (1957-8), 135-40. 

3 C, Cahen, “Un texte peu connu relatifau commerce oriental d’Amalfi au Xe sitcle’, Archivio storico per 
le province napoletane, n.s., 34 (1953-4), 1-8, repr. in Turco-Byzantina et Oriens christianus (London, 
1974). See also Cahen, ‘Le commerce d’Amalfi avant, pendant et apres la croisade’, Comptes-rendus 
de l'Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres (Paris, 1977), pp. 291-301. 
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and iron that this incident was quickly put aside, and business resumed. 
Several decades later it was the Genoese who in their turn were frequenting 
Alexandria and Old Cairo. A letter from the Geniza proves that from the 
1070s ships from Genoa were putting into Alexandria, while, according to 
another text from the same source, the Sultan al-Malik al-Afdal imprisoned 
Genoese merchants in Cairo at the very beginning of the twelfth century.‘ 

During the decades that preceded the First Crusade, Italian merchants 
would also visit Syria and Palestine after going to Egypt. Once again it was 
the Amalfitans who were the first. Around 1060, thanks to a concession 
from the Fatimid Caliph al-Mustansir (1036-94), merchants from Amalfi 
led by the famous Count Mauro were installed in Jerusalem at a place 
where, in the past, there had been a Latin hospice. There, to the south of the 
Holy Sepulchre, they founded both a house to accommodate pilgrims from 
Amalfi and the church of Saint Mary of the Latins. These establishments 
were entrusted to the care of Amalfitan monks, and, as is well known, it 
was from these institutions that the order of the Hospitallers originated. 
Around the same time, Amalfitans were doubtless numbered among the 
‘Rim’ whom Nasir-i Khusraw said frequented the port of Tripoli in Syria.’ 
They are also in evidence at Antioch where there was a hospice for pilgrims, 
which was founded according to Aimé of Monte Cassino by the same Count 
Mauro. A ‘ruelle des Amalfitains’ mentioned in the privilege granted to the 
Genoese in 1101 also bears witness to their earlier presence in the capital of 
northern Syria. Thus, even though nothing is known about the presence of 
Venetians and Pisans in Syria and Palestine before 1095, it is now recognized 
that the first Italian commercial contacts with the Levant took place well 
before the First Crusade. If these contacts remained limited, that was no 
doubt because Constantinople and Alexandria offered merchants greater 
opportunities to conduct their business. These two cities were both the 
termini of the great axes of international commerce — through, on the one 


4S. D. Goitein, A Mediterranean Society, The Jewish Communities of the Arab World as Portrayed 
in the Documents of the Cairo Geniza 1: Economic Foundations (Berkeley-Los Angeles, 1967); 
pp. 318,345; E. Ashtor, A Social ‘and Economic History ofthe Near East in the Middle Ages (London, 1976), 
pp. 196, 333; B. Z. Kedar, ‘Mercanti genovesi in Alessandria d’Egitto negli anni sessanta del secolo 
XP, in Miscellanea di studi storict IT, Collana storica di fonti e studi 38 (Genoa, 1983), pp. 19-30. 

5 A. O. Citarella, ‘Patterns of Medieval Trade. The Commerce of Amalfi before the Crusades’, Journal 
of Economic History, 28 (1968), 531-553 J. S. C. Riley-Smith, The Knights of Saint John in Jerusalem 
and Cyprus (1050-1310) (London, 1967), pp. 34-6; B, Figliuolo, ‘Amalfi e il Levante nel Medioevo’, in 
I Comuni italiani nel regno crociato di Gerusalemme, ed. G. Airaldi and B, Z. Kedar, Collana storica 
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hand, the Black Sea and, on the other, along the Red Sea and the Nile — 
and were centres for the distribution of local manufactures, such as silk 
cloth or liturgical objects, at Constantinople. Each furnished the essential 
link between maritime and land-based trade that explains the presence of 
Italian merchants. 

It is therefore understandable that the Italian maritime towns would not 
have responded immediately and with the same enthusiams as the first 
French pilgrims to Pope Urban II’s appeal for a crusade, They could have 
feared compromising their previous successes in developing commerce in 
the Muslim world. Amalfi, which had been attacked by the Normans in 
1096, abstained from any participation in the crusade. In July 1099 Venice 
belatedly armed a fleet, which was to prove ineffective. Only in 1123 did 
the Serenissima become seriously involved by equipping a fleet whose help 
proved decisive in the capture of Tyre. Pisa only responded to the papal 
appeal four years after the Council of Clermont and drew little profit from 
the three successive fleets she despatched to the east. Only Genoa fully 
collaborated in the conquests between 1098 and i110, and in return she 
obtained important concessions in all three Frankish states in Syria and 
Palestine.” 

The assistance of the three great Italian maritime republics in the con- 
quest highlights a factor that was decisive for the rise of commerical ex- 
change. In return for their naval aid, Genoa, Pisa and Venice obtained 
wide-ranging territorial, commercial and jurisdictional concessions. What 
is less certain is whether the charters thus acquired would have been effec- 
tively enforced. If they had been, then the kings of Jerusalem, the princes 
of Antioch and the counts of Tripoli would have deprived themselves of 
important prerogatives and would have given over the coastal towns of their 
lands to the profit of the Italian maritime republics. Obliged to concede 
exemptions and rights at the moment of conquest or later, when Nar al-Din 
and then Saladin threatened their possessions, the Frankish rulers endea- 
voured at other times to restore the integrity of their power by going back 
on those clauses that they had granted their Italian allies too recklessly. 
However, after 1190, the Italian republics, confirmed in their privileges, 
tended to become states within the state, so much so that the royal power, 
which in the twelfth century had still managed to contain them, weakened 
and then disappeared.® 


7 For the attitude of the three maritime republics at the time of the conquest, see C, Cahen, Orient et 
Occident au temps des croisades (Paris, 1983), pp. 78-9. 

8 See M. Balard, ‘Les républiques maritimes italiennes et le commerce en Syrie-Palestine (XIe—XII]e 
sitcles)’, Anuario de Estudios medievales, 24 (1994), 313-48. 
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Merchants first and foremost, the denizens of the Italian maritime re- 
publics had mainly sought to obtain advantages that would facilitate the 
smooth running of their affairs: exemptions from taxes on transactions and 
from custom duties (the comerchium); the personal security of their traders; 
houses and then entire quarters in the ports, together with everything that 
was essential for the daily life of an expatriot community; and adminis- 
trative and jurisdictional autonomy. Of course, these customs exemptions 
were not total, nor were they granted equally to the three Italian maritime 
republics or to the towns of Provence or Catalonia. They nevertheless served 
as a precious stimulus for commercial activity. 

The ports of the Latin East, such as Acre or Beirut, should certainly 
not be seen as supplanting Alexandria and monopolizing the attention 
of western merchants. Alexandria remained a centre of attraction, largely 
because it was there that the famous far-eastern spices — coming by way 
of the Red Sea and the Nile Delta — were to be obtained. Despite several 
periods of military activity such as King Amalric’s expeditions against Egypt 
in the 1160s, the crusades directed to the Holy Land had not completely 
impeded the movement of goods through Alexandria. So what, then, were 
the principal results of the settlement of western merchants in the Frankish 
states of Syria and Palestine? 

One of the the most important is undoubtedly the rise to power of the 
Italian and Provengal fleets. As Roberto Sabatino Lopez demonstrated, the 
rise of Genoese and Pisan shipping in the eleventh century owed much 
to the successful attempt to recover dominance in the Tyrrhenian Sea at 
the expense of the Muslims. Venice, the town ‘jetée 4 la mer’ since the 
beginning of its rise, had, from the ninth century, provided itself with 
a fleet so as to ensure its indispensable links with Byzantium. But the 
crusades had given these three naval powers an unprecedented boost. It 
need hardly be mentioned that it was to Genoa that Philip Augustus turned 
for the transport of his troops in 1190, while Richard the Lionheart looked 
to Marseilles for assistance of the same order. On 16 February 1190 the 
Genoese consuls concluded a contract with Duke Hugh III of Burgundy, 
the French king’s envoy, to carry 650 knights, 1,300 squires and 1,300 horses 
to the east in return for a sum of 5,850 silver marks.'° Venice in her turn 
agreed to undertake an exceptional programme of shipbuilding to fulfil her 


9 J. Richard, ‘Philippe-Auguste, la croisade et le royaume’, in La France de Philippe-Auguste, ed. R.-H. 
Bautier (Paris, 1982), pp. 411-24, repr. in his Croisés, missionnaires et voyagenrs: les perspectives orientales 
du monde latin médiéval (London, 1983). 

2 Annali genovesi di Caffaro e de’ suoi contemporanei, ed. L-T. Belgrano and C, Imperiale di Sant’ Angelo, 
5 vols, (Rome, 1890-1929), IL: 31-2. 
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obligations agreed with the envoys of the French crusaders in 1201. More 
than 200 ships were built in the space of a few months in the Venetian 
Arsenal, without doubt the most important industrial enterprise that the 
Middle Ages had ever known." Even though the crusaders in 1202 had been 
incapable of raising the 85,000 marks they had contracted to pay, Venice 
was more than compensated by the amount of booty gained in the pillage 
of Zara and then of Constantinople. 

What can one say about the profits amassed by Genoa as a result of 
Saint Louis’ commission to equip the ships (for the most part from their 
own resources) for transporting his troops overseas? By 1246 the Capetian 
king had treated with Genoa and Marseilles, who had promised to provide 
sixteen and twenty ships respectively, while two Genoese, Ugo Lercari and 
Jacopo di Levanto, promoted to be admirals of the king’s fleet, were charged 
with arranging the construction or purchase of the necessary taridae and 
chelandia and procuring the equipment and armaments for the royal fleet. 
Each ship cost the king 1,300 silver marks,” In 1268, after the failure of the 
negotiations with Venice, it was again Genoa that profited from the king’s 
purchases and hiring contracts that were needed to complete the several 
ships being built in the yard at San Pier d’Arena in the town’s suburbs. 
The sequence of Genoese voyages to the east that I have established shows 
that it was the purchases of the Capetian kings, on top of the commercial 
requirements, that gave Genoa an incomparable capacity to dominate the 
sea.'* Every aspect of Genoa’s commercial expansion — in east and west, 
in the Mediterranean and, from 1277, in the Atlantic — profited from this 
dynamic and from the availibility of naval resources. The shipping lines to 
Syria and Palestine had provided Genoa with the stimulus that had turned 
the town into the principal naval power in the Mediterranean and the leader 
in the arms race, Almost exactly the same could be said of the Venetians, 
who shared this expansion with her rival. Once the crusading expedition 
was over, the ships would be used for commerce. 

It is now time to consider the part played by the Frankish establishments 
in Syria and Palestine in the commerical set-up. The settlement of a western 
population overseas did indeed bring about the rise of western exports. It 
is not by chance that the first bolts of northern European cloth appeared in 


* E, Concina, L’Arsenale della Repubblica di Venezia, Tecniche e istituzioni dal medioevo all’eta moderna 
(Milan, 1984). 

% J. Richard, Saint Louis, roi d’une France feodale, soutien de la Terre Sainte (Paris, 1983), p- 199; J. Le 
Goff, Saint Louis (Paris, 1996), pp. 175-7. 
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Genoa in the second half of the twelfth century, just as Genoese investments 
in Syria and Palestine were at their greatest. Northern cloths and fabrics, 
arms and horses were exported to satisfy the needs of the Latin Syrians, 
while the rise of pilgrimage necessitated improvements in the organisation 
of maritime transport to the Holy Land so as to facilitate the coexistence 
of merchants. and pilgrims on the same ships and to ensure a degree of 
regularity in the traffic to the Near East. Thus it was that a biannual rhythm 
of eastern voyages came into being.” 

But did this mean that for their return journeys the ships and galleys 
took on board the eastern products so sought after in the west in greater 
quantities? Although information on merchandise dispatched from the 
Levant at the time of the crusades is less abundant than for the western 
exports, it would seem that it was above all the local or regional products 
of Syria that were shipped from Acre. The only commodity mentioned 
as a return freight on Genoese ships from this port in the thirteenth cen- 
tury was cotton — and never spices, which were loaded at Alexandria, nor 
the hides, wax or alum, which came from Romania. What is more, the Acre 
tariffs, preserved in the Assises de la Cour des bourgeois, contain many more 
references to local products than to the commodities that sustained the 
international trade of Egypt or Constantinople."® It would all seem that, 
for western merchants, admission to the great Egyptian port was more 
advantageous than to the wharves of Syria or Palestine. 

Does that mean that the latter did not have any great importance in 
the international commerce of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries? That 
would be to jump to conclusions. An examination of the comparative levels 
of Genoese investment in the eastern Mediterranean — the only figures that 
we possess for estimating the size of the trade — shows that whereas at certain 
periods Alexandria took pride of place among the destinations of Genoese 
eastern commerce, at others it was Outremer, that is to say the Syrian and 
Palestine ports together, that came to the fore. According to the register of 
Giovanni Scriba, the investments in these two sectors were about the same 
between 1154 and 1164.7 From 1179 to 1203, Outremer largely comes out 
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on top: the western merchants wanted to avoid the retaliatory measures in 
Ayyubid Egypt and profited after 1192 from the increased concessions that 
the kings of Jerusalem gave them. The first half of the thirteenth century 
was marked by the dominance of the Levantine coasts which, until 1270, 
accounted for about a quarter of the Genoese commercial investments in 
the Mediterranean. From 1272 to 1285, the period of Mamliak reconquest, 
the Genoese merchants returned again to the Alexandria route, which, 
with more than a third of their total investment, far outstripped the other 
Genoese commercial arteries. 

These few figures provide evidence for changes in patterns of trade. Busi- 
hess trends can only develop in response to the advantageous circumstances 
in market forces, Favoured by the privileges obtained in the ports of the 
Holy Land, the western merchants would only encounter there the pro- 
ducts of the Far East, provided their transport along the caravan routes from 
the Persian Gulf had not been impeded by persistent conflicts. Throughout 
~ the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, as the fluctuations of Genoese com- 
mercial investments prove, Alexandria and the ports of the Levant had been 
alternating as the privileged destinations of the western merchants, with 
the temporary eclipse of the one being compensated by the rise of the other. 
It is in this sense that it can be affirmed that the Frankish establishments 
in Syria and Palestine had been a powerful stimulus to western commerce 
at the same time as the crusades, and that the shipbuilding industry and 
the loans extended to the crusaders contributed to the lasting wealth of the 
Italian maritime towns. The apricot was not the only fruit the Christians 
brought back from the crusades. 


'8 M. Balard, ‘Les Génois en Romanie entre 1204 et 1261. Recherches dans les minutiers notariaux 
génois’, Mélanges d'Archéologie et d'Histoire publiés par Ecole Francaise de Rome 78 (1966), 471-2, 
repr. in his La mer Noire et la Romanie génoise (London, 1989); L. Balletto, ‘Fonti notarili genovesi 
del secondo Duecento per la storia del Regno Latino di Gerisalemme’, in J Comuni italiani nel regno 
crociato di Gerusalemme, ed. Airaldi and Kedat, PP. 175-279; S. A. Epstein, Genoa and the Genoese 
958-1528 (Chapel Hill and London, 1996), PP. 58, 97, 142. 

















CHAPTER 15 


New Venetian evidence on crusader Acre 
David Jacoby 


Venice and the Venetians played a major role in the history of crusader Acre. 
Their contribution to the city’s evolution in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies is illustrated by chronicles, public documents, private charters, trade 
manuals and material remains. But it would seem that, except for archae- 
ological excavations, only private charters are likely to yield new evidence. 
Indeed, the collection of 969 Venetian private documents published by 
Raimondo Morozzo della Rocca and Antonino Lombardo several decades 
ago, which contains numerous pieces referring to Acte, fell far short of 
presenting all the available archival material of that type.’ It includes only 
documents bearing on Venetian trade, it is limited to the period ending in 
1261, and it is far from complete, even for that period.” Over the years I 
have traced a few dozen unknown documents, which offer some precious 
information on the Levant and especially on Acre in the crusader period, 
at the state archives of Venice and Padua. Some of them are examined in 
this paper. 

The so-called War of Saint Sabas, which brought large-scale devastation 
upon Acre between 1256 and 1258, was an episode of major importance in 
the history of the city and of the kingdom of Jerusalem. The victory of 
Venice and Pisa compelled the Genoese to abandon their quarter, which 


1 R, Morozzo della Rocca and A. Lombardo, eds., Documenti del commercio veneziano nei secoli XI-XUI 
(Turin, 1940); A. Lombardo and R. Morozzo della Rocca, eds., Nuovi documenti del commercio veneto 
dei sec. XI-XHI (Venice, 1953). 

2 A few Venetian notarial documents of the following three decades bearing on Acre appear in 
A. Lombatdo, ed., nbreviature di Pietro Scardon (1271), Documenti della colonia veneziana di 
Creta, 1. Documenti e Studi per fa Storia del Commercio e del Diritto Commerciale Italiano (Turin, 
1942), nos. 60, 274, 367, pp. 25-6, 103, 136-7, respectively; M. Chiaudano and A. Lombardo, eds., 
Leonardo Marcello, notaio in Candia, 1278-1281, Fonti per la storia di Venezia, Sez. II — Archivi 
notatili (Venice, 1960), nos. 172, 239 and 241 (all three of 1280), pp. 62-3, 86, 87, respectively; 
A. Stussi, ed., Testi veneziani del Duecento e dei primi del Trecento (Pisa, 1965), no. 3, pp. 810, a will 
of 1282. Some other recently edited documents are mentioned below. 

3 A. S. V. stands below for the Archivio di Stato of Venice and A. S. P, for the parallel institution at 
Padua. 
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they failed to recover before the city fell to the Muslims in 1291; moreover, it 
enabled the territorial expansion of Venice within the urban environment 
and altered the balance of power between the major Italian maritime cities 
in the kingdom of Jerusalem. 

The chronology of the War of Saint Sabas, especially of the first phase, is 
rather blurred.+ Relations between the Genoese and the Venetians in Acre 
were tense since some time before 10 July 1251, when a Genoese citizen 
was killed by a Venetian.’ In the following five years both Genoa and 
Venice exerted a strong pressure on the abbot and monks of the monastery 
of Saint Sabas in Acre, as well as on Popes Innocent IV and Alexander 
IV, in order to gain possession of a house in the city belonging to the 
monastery. The war started after a Genoese brought to Acre a Venetian 
ship purchased from pirates, and the Venetians took hold of it by force. In 
retaliation the Genoese captured a number of Venetian ships anchored in 
the harbour and, with the help of the Pisans, invaded the Venetian quarter 
and inflicted damage upon it. These events occurred in 1256, but we do not 
know exactly when. After that a period of calm prevailed, but there is no 
indication as to how long it lasted. At one point Philip of Montfort, lord of 
‘Tyre and Toron, who sided with the Genoese, compelled the Venetians to 
leave Tyre and took action against Venetian interests in his lordship. Only 
two dated events offer useful clues for the chronology of the War of Saint 
Sabas. The Venetian-Pisan treaty of 18 July 1257 was a turning-point in the 
conflict, since Pisa switched sides and came to the support of Venice.” It is 
only after the conclusion of this treaty that a large Venetian fleet under the 
command of Lorenzo Tiepolo left for Acre, where it undoubtedly artived in 
the autumn of 1257.8 The decisive naval battle between Venice and Genoa, 
which brought the war to an end, took place on 23 June 1258. 

Various unpublished documents (discussed below) provide new evidence 
regarding the period immediately preceding the outbreak of the War of 


4 G. Caro, Genua und die Michte am Mittelmeer, 1257-1311, 2 vols. (Halle a. S., 1895-9), 1: 28-43, 
69-76, provides the most complete and reliable account of the wat. 

> Caro, Genua und die Machte am Mittelmeer, t: 29-30, and 30 n. 1, for the dating. 

§ See Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale dans le Levant: les Vénitiens 4 Acre dans la seconde moitié 
du treizigme sitcle’, JMH 3 (1977), 227-8 and 254 nn. 4-6 repr, in D. Jacoby, Recherches sur la 
Méditerranée orientale du XIle au XVe siecle. Peuples, sociétés, économies (London), no. vit. On the 
house, see below. 

7 ‘Treaty published in G. Miiller, ed., Documenti sulle relazioni delle citta toscane coll’Oriente cristiano e 
coi Turchi fino allanno MDXXXI (Florence, 1879), pp. 447-50. 

8 When Tiepolo arrived at Acre, he supposedly convinced the Pisans to fight with him. Martin da 
Canal, Les estoires de Venise. Cronaca veneziana in lingua francese dalle origini al 1275, ed. A. Limentani 
(Florence, 1972), p. 160. It is clear, however, that by then the Pisans already had knowledge of the 
treaty. 
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Saint Sabas, shed light on developments in the course of the conflict, or re- 
veal some of its impact on Acre. The first document worthy of our attention _ 
demonstrates that Nicolé Michiel was Venetian bailo or official represen- 
tative of Venice at Acre in 1255 and that he imposed a loan upon Venetian 
merchants in transit.? From a later source we learn that another, simultane- 
ous loan was enforced upon some Venetian burgenses or settlers of Acre.'° As 
was customary, the dailo, attentive to the local situation, must have alerted 
his government to the urgent need for additional financial means and ob- 
tained authorization from the doge to impose the loans. Their purpose is 
unknown, but it cannot be ruled out that the dailo was envisaging some 
military preparations in anticipation of a major conflict with the Genoese. 

One of the merchants in transit affected by the forced loan was Arnaldo 
da Saint-Avit, who hailed from a locality close to Agen in France, yet in 1255 
was residing in Constantinople. While on business at Acre in that year, he 
was compelled to contribute a certain sum to the forced loan. On 4 October 
1258 he was again visiting Acre. Since he could not obtain reimbursement 
of the loan from the daz/o, he entrusted Raimondo da Niola and the latter's 
nephews Romano da Niola and Marino Venier, by power of attorney drafted 
on that day, to obtain on his behalf 200 bezants as reimbursement from the 
Commune." Incidentally, like Arnaldo da Saint-Avit, the Niola originated 
in the area of Agen, yet from 1209 onwards Guglielmo da Niola (who was 
settled in Venice by this time) and his descendants were Venetian citizens.” 
Raimondo da Niola, who lived in Venice, had earlier travelled to the Levant; 
since he is attested at Tyre on 1 November 1249.% From a note in Provengal 


9 Mentioned in A. S. V., San Stefano, b. 1 Pergg., notary Andrea priest of Santi Apostoli, 4 October 
1258, This is the first document to provide chronological evidence for Nicold Michiel as bailo, His 
name also appears in a later source. See next note. 
R. Cessi, ed., Deliberazioni del Maggior Consiglio di Venezia, 3 vols, (Bologna, 1931-50), 11: 155, § 71, 
dated 17 February 1271 according to Venetian style, thus in fact 1272, since the Venetian year began 
on 1 March. The name of the di/o points to the connection between the two loans, Incidentally, 
the Genoese Commune in Acre also resorted to loans from its citizens to finance its military effort, 
yet we do not know whether or not these were compulsory. A. Ferretto, ed., Documenti intorno alle 
relazioni fia Alba e Genova (1141-1270), Corpus chartarum Italiae, XIV, xxxviii (Pinerolo, 1906-10), 
no. CCLXXVI, t: 233. The reference to ‘occasione guerre Venetorum et Pisanorum’ implies a dating 
during the Saint Sabas war after the conclusion of Pisa’s alliance with Venice against Genoa in July 
1257, 
See above n. 9, and A. Stussi, ‘Provenzali a Venezia (1258-1268)’, Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore 
di Pisa, 3rd ser. 18 (1988), no. 1, 951-2, on the use of Provengal in that document and on St-Avit, 
close to Agen, attested in the same period. 
M. Pozza, ed., Gli atti originali della cancelleria veneziana, IT (1205-1227), Ricerche. Collana della 
Facolta di Lettere e Filosofia dell’Universita di Venezia (Venice, 1996), no. 8, p. 42: Guglielmo da 
Niola obtains Venetian citizenship. On his descendants and Nioles in the Agenais, see D. Jacoby, 
‘Migrations familiales et stratégies commerciales vénitiennes aux XIIe et XI[e siécles’, in Migra- 
tions et diasporas méditerranéennes (Xe-XVIe siécles), ed. M. Balard and A. Ducellier (Paris, 2002), 
pp. 368-70. 

3) A, S. P., Diplomatico, doc. 1760, 
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on the charter recording the power of attorney, ‘De tot es paguat’, we 
learn that the three Venetians to whom Arnaldo da Saint-Avit had turned 
successfully carried out their mission, although we do not know when. It 
is noteworthy that the forced loan imposed upon the Venetian settlers of 
Acre, presumably the richest among them, had not yet been reimbursed by 
February 1272. The Maggior Consiglio of Venice decided then to devote 
200 bezants per year from the revenue of the Commune at Acre for that 
purpose. Since the loan amounted to some 2,000 bezants, its repayment 
must have taken around ten years." 

Venice displayed growing interest in Tyre in the thirteenth century, as a 
result of which it established a separate administration for that city and its 
rural hinterland, albeit one that was subordinate to the bailo for the Levant. 
Bartolomeo Morosini, who in 1221 held the office of vicecomes Venetorum 
in Tyre, is the first known official in charge of that administration.’ There 
was clearly no Venetian official in Tyre between 1239 and 1242. After Venice 
had joined the forces opposing Frederick II in Italy in 1239," Riccardo 
Filangieri, who had been ruling Tyre on behalf of the emperor since 1231, 
confiscated the Commune’s property and income in the city and lordship 
of Tyre. Marsilio Zorzi arrived at Acre as Venetian bailo for the Levant in 
the spring of 1242. His support of the baronial party in the conquest of Tyre 
on 12 June of that year enabled him ultimately to recover some of Venice’s 
assets. These are listed in the comprehensive report he compiled during his 
stay in the Levant, which presumably ended in the spring of 1244.7 In that 
period Marsilio Zorzi appointed Manasse Dulce, a local Venetian resident, 
as his deputy with the title of vicecomes in the city and lordship of Tyre. 

Some time in the following years and in any event before 1254, Venice 
upgraded the office of its representative stationed at Tyre. Andrea Dolfin is 


14 See above n, 10. 

*) He appears in a document edited by M.-L. Favreau-Lilie, ‘Die italienischen Kirchen im Heiligen 
Land (1098-1291)’, Studi Veneziani n.s. 13 (1987), no. 6, 93-4. See also M.-L. Favreau-Lilie, ‘Der 
Fernhandel und die Auswanderung der Italiener ins Heiligen Land’, in Venedig und die Weltwirtschaft 
um 1200, ed. W. von Stromer (Stuttgart, 1999), p. 229 and n. 57. 

6H, Kretschmayr, Geschichte von Venedig, 3 vols. (Gotha-Stuttgart, 1905-34), 1: 43-5. 

7” See D, Jacoby, ‘The Kingdom of Jerusalem and the Collapse of Hohenstaufen Power in the Levant’, 
DOP 40 (1986), 83-101, esp. pp. 85-7 and 93, repr. in D, Jacoby, Studies on the Crusader States and 
on Venetian Expansion (Northampton, 1989), no. 11. 

8 Section of the report devoted to ‘Tyre and its lordship in G. L. F. ‘Tafel and G. M. Thomas, eds., 
Urkunden zur iilteren Handels- und Staatsgeschichte der Republik Venedig, 3 vols, (Vienna, 1856-7), 
m1: 358-89, Manasse Dulce being mentioned on pp. 366 and 377; new edition by O. Berggétz, Der 
Bericht des Marsilio Zorzi. Codex Querini-Stampalia IV3 (1064), Kieler Werkstiicke, Rethe C: Beitriige 
zur europiiischen Geschichte des friihen und hohen Mittelalters, herausgegeben von Hans Eberhard 
Mayer 2 (Frankfurt am Main, 1990), pp. 139-71, and for Dulce p. 147, line 16, and p. 159, line 4. 
Members of the Dulce family are attested since 89 as residents of Tyre. M.-L. Favreau-Lilie, Die 
Italiener im Heiligen Land vom ersten Kreuzeng bis zum Tode Heinrichs von Champagne (1098-1197) 
(Amsterdam, 1989), pp. 507-8. 
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the first known Venetian dai/o in the city. On 15 August 1254 Doge Ranieri 
Zeno gave him power of attorney to arrive at an agreement on behalf of 
Venice with Archbishop Gilles of Tyre regarding the status of the Venetian 
church of San Marco in town and the payment of the tithe by Venice. 
Andrea Dolfin concluded the agreement on 13 May 1255, and the doge 
confirmed it on 15 August of that year.’? The earliest surviving legislation 
concerning the office of bailo in Tyre, dated 7 July 1256, clearly implies 
the existence of a well-established Venetian administration in that city.”° 
As a rule Venetian officials served for two years in overseas posts.” Yet, 
according to an unpublished deposition made at Acre on 17 December 
1256, Andrea Dolfin still held the office of bailo at Tyre in September of 
that year, and thus had remained in that post for more than the customary 
period, Two Venetians testified that at that time they had been present in 
the Commune’s palace at Tyre, possibly at the request of the bailo, who lay 
there on his death-bed and made his will.” 

One of the witnesses was Matteo Marmora, mentioned as /abitator or 
resident of Acre in the deposition of December 1256. This individual must 
have been among the richest and most influential Venetians in the city. A 
few years later, on 19 January 1261, he appeared as one of four Venetians 
guaranteeing the fulfilment of Venice’s financial obligations toward the 
bishopric of Acre. These were determined by the agreement concluded 
between the priest of San Marco and the éailo, Giovanni Dandolo, on 
the one hand, and Bishop Florence of Acre on the other.? In February 
1266 Matteo Marmora sold a house to the Hospitallers for the substantial 
sum of 1,700 bezants.*4 He, or members of his family, owned several more 
houses at Acre around that time, as we learn from a later testimony. On 
25 October 1269 Marco Marmora, possibly Matteo’s son, loaned at Acre 
3101, bezants to Leonardo Ghisi from the parish of San Stae to be invested. 


Inserted in a document of 20 Match 1279, edited by Favreau-Lilie, ‘Die italienischen Kirchen’, 

no. 7, pp. 94-100. On the negotiations between the two patties, see ibid., pp. 68-74. 

Cessi, Deliberazioni, 1: 357, § 3/1. 

See Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale’, pp. 231, 251-2. 

Deposition inserted in a document drafted in Venice on 21 February 1263, notary Pietro de Frugerio: 

A. S. V., Procuratori di San Marco, Misti, b, 120. 

Tafel und Thomas, Urkunden, mt: 31-7, with wrong dating. Commentary by Favreau-Lilie, “Die 

italienischen Kirchen’, pp. 77~81, also with wrong dating, The correct date, 19 January 1260 secundum 

cursum Venetorum, thus 1261, appeats in the confirmation of the agreement by Doge Ranieri Zeno. 

Edition by M. Pozza, ‘Venezia e il Regno di Gerusalemme dagli Svevi agli Angioini’, in J communi 

italiani nel regno crociato di Gerusalemme, ed. G. Airaldi and B. Z. Kedar, Collana storica di fonti e 

studi 48 (Genoa, 1986), no. 3, pp. 385-93, at p. 392. 

™4 Summary of the document in Cart., no. 3207, mt: 132. On Matteo and his relatives at Acre, see 
Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale’, pp. 229, 242. 

*s Tbid., pp. 229, 245 and 260 n. 95. 
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in trading ventures.° In 1274 Marco bought from the Commune a house 
located outside the Venetian quarter and undertook to enclose it by a wall 
that would join the quarter's wall.” The second witness present at Tyre in 
September 1256 was Vettore Dolfin, from the Venetian parish of S. Cancian, 
presumably a relative of Andrea Dolfin. It would seem that he too resided 
at Acre, since he had not sailed from the city with the maritime convoy that 
autumn and was still there in December 1256. The reference to the Venetian 
patish of origin does not necessarily contradict the assumption that he was 
established at Acre. It was quite common among Venetian settlers overseas 
to state their identity in that way, rather than to mention their actual place 
of residence outside Venice.8 

We have noted that at the beginning of the War of Saint Sabas the 
Genoese seized Venetian ships anchored in the harbour. The presence of 
numerous vessels implies that the incident took place either in the spring 
or in the autumn trans-Mediterranean sailing season. Our unpublished 
document provides an important chronological clue in this respect. It is 
unlikely that Matteo Marmora and Vettore Dolfin would have sailed to 
‘Tyre in September 1256 if disturbances were taking place at that time in 
Acre or had occurred shortly before. It would seem, therefore, that these 
should be ascribed to the spring of 1256, and that the two Venetians travelled 
to Tyre during the period of relative calm that followed the first outburst 
of violence, Their visit to Tyre in September 1256 and their return to Acte 
that month or shortly afterwards also imply that naval operations hindering 
Venetian traffic between the two cities had not yet begun. Moreover, the 
continuing presence of Andrea Dolfin at Tyre rules out any earlier action 
of Philip of Montfort against Venice. The Venetian exodus from ‘Tyre and 
Philip’s confiscation of Venetian property, rights and jurisdiction in the 
city and the lordship must therefore have occurred after September 1256,” 
The terminus ad quem for these developments is provided by two events, 


26 A. S. V,, Procuratori di San Marco de Ultra, Miscellanea Pergg., b. 2. 

7 Cessi, Deliberazioni, 11: 160, § 98, In 1291 Marco Marmora managed to escape from Acre to Venice, 
See Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale’, pp. 229, 242. 

78 Several examples in Jacoby, ‘Migrations familiales’, passim, and below, p. 254. See also D. Jacoby, ‘La 
dimensione demografica e sociale’, in Storia di Venezia dalle origini alla caduta della Serenissima, 2, 
Leta del Comune, ed. G, Cracco and G. Ortalli (Rome, 1995), p. 703. 

79 §. Runciman, A History of the Crusades, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 1951-54), 11: 282-3, thus clearly errs in 
placing them early in 1256, The same holds true of J. Prawer, Histoire du royaume latin de Jérusalem, 
2 vols, (Paris, 1969-70), 11: 358, who, with reference to the latter part of 1257, mentions that the 
measures were taken ‘naguére’, i. €., a long time ago. In 1277 Philip’s successor, John of Montfort, 
reached an agreement with Venice, according to which there would bea return to the situation existing 
during Matsilio Zorzi’s tenure of office as baile for the Levant: Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden, ut: 
150-9. 
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After the arrival of Lorenzo Tiepolo at Acre in the autumn of 1257, there 
was a gathering of the high nobility, ecclesiastical dignitaries, as well as the 
Genoese and Venetian representatives. Significantly, this meeting, the aim 
of which was to avert war, took place in a mansion belonging to Philip of 
Montfort, which implies that the latter could still play the role of mediator 
at that time? The failure of the meeting was followed by preparations 
for war. The concentration of the Genoese fleet in Tyre somewhat later 
in the autumn of 1257 supposes that by then there were no Venetians left 
at Tyre." 

The house of Saint Sabas was one of the focuses of the rivalry between 
Genoa and Venice at Acre and an important factor in the war between 
them in 1256. I have already stressed in the past that this was not the 
monastery of Saint Sabas, but a house belonging to it; moreover, that 
this house was not located on a hill between the Venetian and Genoese 
quarters, since no such a hill ever existed. Nor was the monastery an old 
institution having any connection with the well-known Greek monastery 
of Mar Saba.3? In fact, it was a fairly new foundation. Sava, the youngest 
son of the Serbian ruler Stephen Nemanja, who in 1219 had become the 
first primate of Serbia’s autonomous Church, was on his first pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land in 1230. According to one of his biographers, he then 
bought the Latin monastery of Saint George in Acre, located in the middle 
of town or, in other words, in the Old City, and turned it into an Orthodox 
institution bearing the name of his patron saint.33 The chronicles depicting 
the War of Saint Sabas are far from accurate regarding the location of the 
house belonging to the monastery. On the other hand, the documentary 
evidence is unequivocal. The house coveted by both Genoa and Venice was 
situated in the royal quarter of the Catena or Chain, an urban area under 
royal jurisdiction adjacent to Acre’s harbour. Its exact position in that area 
is unknown, yet its strategic importance is obvious since it was located on 
the shore and, therefore, overlooked the harbour.4 The Venetian chronicler 


3° L. Minervi, ed., Cronaca del Templare di Tiro (1243-1314). La caduta degli Stati Crociati nel racconto 
di un testimone oculare (Naples, 2000), p. 35, § 34. 

** As rightly argued by Caro, Genua und die Machte am Mittelmeer, 1: 37 n. 1. 

3* See above, n, 6, and D. Jacoby, ‘Crusader Acre in the Thirteenth Century: Urban Layout and 
Topography’, Studi medievali 3: 20 (1979), 27-8, repr. in Jacoby, Studies, no. V. 

33 On the circumstances, see D. Jacoby, ‘Three Notes on Crusader Acre’, ZDPV 109 (1993), 83-5. 

4 ‘Two letcers sent by Innocent IV in 1251 locate it ‘in vico qui Catena dicitur’. Sabina Dellacasa, ed., I 
Libri invium della Repubblica di Genova, V/4, Fonti per la storia della Liguria, XI; Pubblicazioni degli 
Archivi di Stato, Fonti XXVIII (Genoa, 1998), nos. 684-5, pp. 69-72; see also below, pp. 247-8. 
It should be noted that the royal quarter does not appear on the medieval maps of Acre. For its 
location, see D. Jacoby, ‘Crusader Acre’, pp. 15-19, and my reconstruction of Acre’s topography 
on the plan attached to that study. According to the ‘Continuation de Guillaume de Tyr dite du 
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Martin da Canal reports that the Genoese, who had seized the house in 
the first phase of the war, built a military structure on its roof. After the 
arrival of Lorenzo Tiepolo at Acre, in the autumn of 1257, the Venetians 
regained lost ground in the city and destroyed that structure by fite.36 In 
fact, as will be shown below, the whole house was destroyed. 

After their victory in the war, Venice launched a policy of territorial 
expansion in Acre. It enlarged its quarter by various annexations and con- 
solidated its political, military and ecclesiastical position in the city.” The 
royal quarter of the Chain was one of the urban areas in which it extended 
its hold. The church of Saint Demetrius and the surrounding area were 
included within the Venetian quarter, and the parish of that church was 
placed under the authority of the Venetian church of San Marco. This 
annexation must have taken place shortly after the war, in 1258 or some- 
what later, and was ultimately recognized by Bishop Florence of Acre on 
19 January 1261.3° The bailo, Marco Giustinian, who had spent the whole 
wat in Acre, was keenly interested in the house belonging to Saint Sabas 
which, as noted earlier, was also located in the quarter of the Chain.3? His 
negotiations with the patriarch of Jerusalem, James Pantaleon, who acted as 
procurator of the abbot and monks of the Saint Sabas monastery, resulted 
in an agreement which hitherto has remained unnoticed. An unpublished 
charter included in the register presently known as Pacta Ferrarie, preserved 
in Venice, records its confirmation by Doge Ranieri Zeno in the last months 
of 1259 or at the beginning of 1260.4° We may assume, therefore, that the 
contract was signed at Acre at the latest in the autumn of 1259, before the 
departure of the seasonal convoy from Acte by which the agreement, or a 
copy of it, was transmitted to Venice. 


manuscrit de Rothelin’, RHC Oc., 2: 634, it was ‘une maison qui seoit seur le mer entre la terre des 
Venicienz et des Genevoiz’, This last detail is clearly a mistake. See below. The siting of the house 
on the shore is nevertheless correct, since the latter was contiguous to some houses situated ‘super 
murum in mare’, G, Bigoni, ed., ‘Quattro documenti genovesi sulle contese d’Oltremare nel secolo 
XID, Archivio storico italiano 5: 24 (1899), no. IV, of 1277, 64-5. It follows that the house could not 
be located between the Genoese and Venetian quarters. See the plan mentioned above. 

35 For this dating, see above, p. 241. 

36 Martin da Canal, Les estoires de Venise, pp. 158-60: ‘pristrent celui chastel que Jenoés avoient fait 
desor saint Sabe et le mist a cenis’. This author, who wrote part of his chronicle in Venice, mistakenly 
identified the house with the monastery, See Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale’, p- 254.0, 6, 

7 On Venetian territorial expansion in Acre after 1258, see ibid., Pp. 228-31; Jacoby, ‘Crusader Acre’, 
PP: 7; 18-19, 34-6. 

38 Tbid., pp. 30-4; Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale’, p. 228, and above, n, 23. 

*° His term of office lasted from 1256 to 1259, a period longer than customary because of the war. See 
Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale’, p. 251. 

A. S. V., Secreta, Pacta Ferrarie, fol. s9r. The copy of the agreement, which is undated, appears in 
the register between two documents respectively of October 1259 and 9 January 1260 (ibid, fol. 58v. 
and s9v.). The ailo’s name is not mentioned either, yet see previous note, 
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The contract reveals that the house of Saint Sabas, ‘posita in vico cathene’, 
had been destroyed during the war. Venice nevertheless agreed to pay for 
the ground on which it had stood, as well as for the remnants of its walls 
and its stones (‘dicta platea in qua fuit dicta domus cum muris et lapidibus 
pertinentibus ad eandem domum’), an annual rent of 500 bezants, with the 
option to buy them for the fabulous sum of 7,000 bezants. It is thus clear 
that Venice attached considerable importance to the site, despite ousting 
the Genoese from the city. It must have envisaged building a new military 
structure on the spot, which would explain the huge sums it was willing to 
pay as the annual rent and as the purchase price for the destroyed property. 
For the sake of comparison, in 1266 Matteo Marmora sold a house for 1,700 
bezants and Venice paid 900 bezants or more for another one in 1284, both 
being fairly expensive. 

The Venetian policy of territorial expansion at Acre, implemented soon 
after the War of Saint Sabas, continued unabated almost until the city’s con- 
quest by the Muslims in 1291.” A late illustration of that policy is provided 
with respect to the purchase of property envisaged in 1290. In 1244 Pietro 
Vassano owned a house in the Commune’s quarter. From his unpublished 
will, drafted in Venice on 7 November 1289, we learn that he originated 
from the Venetian parish of Sant Agostino.** After living for several decades 
in Acre, he was back in Venice by June 1284. He was then elected a member 
of the Maggior Consiglio, one of the most important political institutions 
of Venice at that time.* It follows that he had definitively returned to his 
native city. This is confirmed by his will, which reveals that he owned real 
estate in the parish of Sant Agostino, More importantly in our context, 
during his long stay at Acre Pietro Vassano had amassed in that city a 
substantial fortune comprising both immovable and movable property. He 
left assets to his son Andrea both in Venice and in the Venetian quarter 
of Acre, the latter possibly including the house he had already owned in 
1244. He instructed Andrea, whom he appointed one of the three executors 
of his will, to sell all the property he owned overseas and to implement 
all the clauses of that will within the year following his death. He urged 
the two other executors to carry out that injunction, should Andrea fail to 
do so, 


4 See above, n. 24, and Cessi, Deliberazioni, m1: 78, § 111. In the second instance it is unclear whether 
the envisaged loan of 900 bezants for the purchase of the house would have covered its entire price. 

4 See above, h. 37, 

43 Tafel and Thomas, Urkunden, u: 396; new edition by Berggétz, Der Bericht des Marsilio Zorzi, 
p. 179. 

44 AS, V., Cancelleria inferiore, Notai, b. 2, notary Agostino priest of San Barnaba. 

 Cessi, Deliberazioni, 1: 338: ‘Pecrus Vassano S. Augustini’. 
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We may safely assume that Andrea Vassano promptly complied with 
his father’s wish and offered for sale the property he had inherited in the 
Venetian quarter of Acre. This is strongly suggested by the fact that less 
than a year after the drafting of his father’s will he also wished to sell houses 
adjacent to that quarter, which he had evidently acquired on his own.46 The 
Venetian bailo at Acre, Nicold Querini,*” displayed strong interest in that 
property and requested authorization and resources to buy it. On 26 July 
1290 the Maggior Consigilio of Venice empowered him to raise a loan and 
proceed with the purchase of the property, should the Commune benefit 
from that acquisition or, in other words, if the Venetian quarter could be 
enlarged thereby, as it had been after similar acquisitions in the past. If, 
on the other hand, the property’s purchase were not considered useful, the 
bailo should not prevent its sale to others. It was understood that in such a 
case the bailo would ensure its transfer exclusively to Venetian citizens and 
prevent foreigners from acquiring it.49 

The new evidence provided by the will of Pietro Vassano complements 
information found in other sources regarding Venetian expansion at Acte in 
the last years of Latin rule. Yet it also sheds light upon the attitudes of some 
Latin settlers with respect to conditions in the Levant in that specific period 
and, more generally, on Venetian migration. Pietro Vassano was a member 
of a prominent Venetian family with branches established in various parts 
of Venice.*° His residence overseas and resettlement in Venice after several 
decades of commercial activity, when he must have been in his sixties if not 
older, conform with a pattern common in the thirteenth century. Venetian 
expatriates belonging to wealthy families retained inherited houses and 
land in Venice. They used their houses as temporary dwellings when on 
business or visiting Venice and then took up permanent residence there 
after returning in old age.* 


46 Ibid, wi: 274, § 92: ‘possessiones Andree Vassano sitas in Acon, que confiniant cum nostra loca’. 

47 He is attested as bailo in February 1289 and March 1290. See Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale’, 
p. 252. However, he is not mentioned in the context dealt with here. 

48 See above, Pp. 245. 

® On this tacit reservation, see Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale’, Pp. 229-30. 

%° Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale’, pp. 239 and 259 n. 71. 

* Ibid., pp. 244-5; D. Jacoby, ‘The Venetian Presence in the Latin Empire of Constantinople (1204— 
1261): the Challenge of Feudalism and the Byzantine Inheritance’, Jabrbuch der Osterreichischen 
Byzantinistik 43 (1993), 183~7, and ‘Venetian Settlers in Latin Constantinople (1204-1261): Rich 
or Poor?’, in Richi e poveri nella societad dell’Oriente grecolatino, ed. Ch. A. Maltezou, Biblioteca 
dell’'Istituto ellenico di Studi bizantini e postbizantini di Venezia 19 (Venice, 1998), 182-5, both repr. 
in D. Jacoby, Byzantium, Latin Romania and the Mediterranean (Aldershot, 2001), nos. VI and VII 
respectively; D. Jacoby, ‘The Rise of a New Emporium in the Eastern Mediterranean: Famagusta 
in the Late Thirteenth Century’, Meletai kai Hypomnemata t (1984), 168, repr. in Jacoby, Studies, 
no. VIII. 
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We have noted that Pietro Vassano insisted upon the rapid implemen- 
tation of all the clauses of his will. At first glance it would seem that he was 
eager to ensure that each of the beneficiaries would promptly receive the 
share of his fortune to which he or she was entitled. Yet the inclusion of the 
sale of his entire property overseas in that provision raises another possibil- 
ity. In the first place, it clearly signals that when Pietro left Acre with his 
wife and children, incidentally all mentioned by name in his will, he had 
no intention of returning to the Levant. It could well be that at that time, 
possibly in the early 1280s, he had come to the conclusion that Frankish rule 
in the region was doomed and left for Venice to ensure his own safety and 
that of his family. A few years later, before his death in 1289, he apparently 
considered that the situation had worsened to such an extent that it was 
urgent to liquidate all his assets in Acre and to ensure the prompt transfer 
of his wealth to Venice. Since 1260 there had been some emigration from 
Acre, prompted by the anxiety caused by military developments, first the 
Mongol advance through Syria and later the Muslim conquests of crusader 
territory.” 

Andrea had apparently not joined his father when the latter left Acre for 
Venice. It is likely that he did not share his father’s views at that time. We 
have seen that he had property of his own in the city, and he presumably 
wished to pursue his activities in the Levant. That would explain why his 
father Pietro envisaged the possibility that Andrea would be reluctant to 
carry out his instructions regarding the prompt sale of the assets he owned 
overseas, including those he willed to his son. Pietro’s insistence in this 
respect was clearly intended to induce Andrea to act similarly with his own 
property and to leave Acre. Whether under the influence of his father, the 
result of his own judgement, or both, Andrea apparently decided in 1290 to 
emigrate, as we may gather from his offer to sell his personal property.® It 
is noteworthy that Pietro Vassano’s pessimistic assessment of the situation 


3% M.-L. Favreau-Lilie, ‘Durchreisende und Zuwanderer. Zur Rolle der Italiener in den Kreuz- 
fahrerstaaten’, in Die Krenzfahrerstaaten als Multikulturelle Gesellschaft. Einwanderer und Minder- 
heiten im 12, und 3. Jahrhundert, ed. H. E. Mayer, Schriften des Historischen Kollegs, Kolloquien 
37 (Munich, 1997), pp. 69-70; M.-L. Favreau-Lilie, ‘The Military Orders and the Escape of the 
Christian Population from the Holy Land in 1291’, JMH 19 (1993), 203-4; D. Jacoby, ‘Mercanti 
genovesi e veneziani e le loro merci nel Levante crociato’, in Genova, Venezia, il Levante nei secoli 
XII-XIV. Auti del Convegno internazionale di studi, Genova- Venezia, 10-14 marzo 2000, ed. G, Ortalli 
and D. Puncuh = Arti della Societa Ligure di Storia Patria, n.s. 41 (115)/1 (2001), pp. 222-3. 
Relatives of his, Tomaso and Margherita, respectively son and daughter of Giorgio Vassalo Veneciarum 
de Accon, are attested in 1300 in Famagusta. V. Polonio, ed., Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati 
a Cipro da Lamberto di Sambuceto (3 luglio 1300-3 agosto 1301), Collana storica di fonti e studi 31 
(Genoa, 1982), no. 111, pp. 125-6. They may have escaped in 1291. On the equivalence of Vassano 
and Vassalo, see Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale’, p. 259 n. 71. 
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in the Levant, ultimately adopted by Andrea, was definitely not shared by 
the Venetian government. Indeed, it approved the purchase of his property 
in the summer of 1290. But within a year the Muslims had conquered 
Acre. 

The commercial relations between Constantinople and Acre explain to 
some extent two waves of immigration caused by political events in an 
earlier period. When Emperor Manuel I Comnenus ordered the arrest of 
all the Venetians in Byzantium in 1171, the well-documented Venetian trader 
Romano Mairano escaped to Acre with many fellow citizens on board his 
huge ship. He, and presumably some of the others, had previously traded 
in Acre.*+ Similarly, after the massacre of the Latins in Constantinople 
perpetrated in 1182, Genoese and Pisans alike fled to the Levant, most of 
them presumably to Acre.* The Byzantine reconquest of Constantinople 
in 1261 generated yet another exodus. Most of the 3,000 Latins who fled 
must have been Venetians. These refugees established themselves mainly in 
Negroponte, Crete or Venice.°° However, some opted for Acre, where they 
had relatives among the settlers, business connections, or both. Such was 
the case of Stefano da Niola, a Venetian citizen settled in Constantinople 
by December 1260.57 Stefano fled in the following year and joined his tela- 
tives in the city of Negroponte, where he is attested in February 1262.%8 
Then, somewhat later, he moved again, as we may gather from a document 
of 17 April 1268 mentioning him as burgensis or resident of Acre. Interest- 
ingly, the contract he concluded on that day in Venice, which he was 
visiting on business, reveals that he had loaned fifty hyperpers to Nicold da 
Mez, a Provengal living in Venice.? The reference to that currency, used 
in former Byzantine territories, implies that Stefano da Niola engaged in 
triangular trade ventures between Acre, Negroponte and Venice. We have 
already noted that he had lived for some time in Negroponte and had 
relatives there. Trade between Acre and Negroponte is also attested by 


* See S, Borsari, Venezia e Bisanzio nel XI secolo, I rapporti economici, Deputazione di Storia Patria per 
le Venezie. Miscellanea di Studi e Memorie 26 (Venice, 1988), pp. 119-24. 

5 WT, 22.14, p. 1025, lines 37-40. 

56 D, J. Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West, 1258-1282, A Study in Byzantine-Latin 
Relations (Cambridge, Mass., 1959), pp. 113-14, for the figure. On resettlement, see Jacoby, ‘Venetian 
Settlers’, pp. 188-9, 202; Jacoby, ‘Migrations familiales’, p. 368 and n. 90, 

%7 Testimony as insert in two charters. One is dated 19 January 1267: A. S, V., S. Andrea di Zirada, 
b. 1 Pergg.; the other was drafted in Venice on 8 February 1277: A. S. P, Archivio Diplomatico, 
no, 2705. On the citizenship acquired by his grandfather, see above, n. 12. 

58 Edition by Geanakoplos, Emperor Michael Palaeologus, no. 2, pp. 379-80. 

® A.S.V., S. Stefano, b. 2 Pergg. On this document and Nicolé da Mez, see Stussi, ‘Provenzali a 
Venezia’, no. 9, pp. 957-8. One should remember that the Niola were of Provencal origin. See above, 
n. 12, 

6 See above, n. 58. 
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other sources,” including one referring to a relative of Stefano, Rinaldo da 
Niola, a resident of Negroponte who had apparently died at Acre some time 
before December 1240.°% We may assume that Stefano da Niola fared well 
after his settlement in the crusader port. It was apparently his son Gherardo 
who in 1284 sold immovable property in Acre to the Commune for 900 
bezants or more.% 

The common focus on trans-Mediterranean trade linking western ports 
and the Levant has resulted in the neglect of traffic within the eastern 
Mediterranean itself, An increasing flow of goods travelled in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries between Byzantium on the one hand, and Egypt 
and the crusader states on the other. Acre fulfilled an important function in 
that framework, both as port of call and transit station along the waterways 
linking these regions.°* The Fourth Crusade, which ended in 1204 with 
the occupation of Constantinople by the Latins, enabled the consolidation 
of Venice’s political and economic role in the city at the expense of her 
rivals until the Byzantine reconquest of 1261. The Pisan presence in the city 
diminished substantially after 1204, and Genoese trade did not apparently 
resume until the 1230s.°° Some unpublished Venetian documents provide 
information about thirteenth-century trade between Acre on the one hand, 
and Constantinople and former Byzantine territories conquered by the 
Latins on the other, One of them has already been mentioned earlier. 
Tt refers to Arnaldo da Saint-Avit, who was temporarily in Acre both in 
1255 and in October 1258.% His visits took place respectively before and 
after the War of Saint Sabas, during which Genoese and Venetian naval 
operations affected Acre’s maritime trade. We have no information about 
the goods which Arnaldo brought from Constantinople. There is good 
reason to believe, though, that they included slaves. In 1246 Pope Innocent 
IV blamed the Genoese, Pisans and Venetians for shipping Christian slaves, 
including Bulgars, from the region of Constantinople to the crusader states 


$! Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale’, pp. 239, 247. 

62 Rinaldo da Niola left a sum of money in Acre currency. Lombardo and Morozzo della Rocca, Nuovi 
documenti, no. 91, pp. 104-5. 

6 See above, p. 248 and n. 41. 

64 Borsari, Venezia e Bisanzio, is one of the few studies paying due attention to this traffic. For general 
considerations, see D. Jacoby, “The Trade of Crusader Acre in the Levantine Context: an Overview’, 
Archivio Storico del Sannio n.s. 3 (1998), 103-20. (The proofs of this paper were never sent to me, 
which accounts for the numerous printing mistakes it contains.) For a detailed study, see D. Jacoby, 
‘Byzantine Trade with Egypt from the Mid-Tenth Century to the Fourth Crusade’, Thesaurismata 
30 (2000), pp. 25-77, esp. 48-9, 54-5. 62-3, 75-7- 

85 Jacoby, ‘Venetian Settlers’, pp. 181-204; D. Jacoby, ‘The Venetian Quarter of Constantinople from 
1082 to 1261: Topographical Considerations’, in Novum Millenium, ed. C. Sode and S, A, Takacs 
(Aldershot, 2000), pp. 171-93. 


56 See above, p. 242. 
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in order to sell them to the Muslims.” Acre was a major slave market.® It 
was also a major transit station on the way to Egypt, which imported male 
slaves for its mamlik military contingents. 

The focus on trans-Mediterranean trade conducted by western traders 
and ships has deflected attention from traffic along the Levantine coast. 
It has also largely concealed the fact that Latin settlers in the Levant were 
involved in such operations, whether as merchants or maritime carriers. 
Two charters delivered in 1190 by King Guy of Lusignan to the traders of 
Marseilles and Amalfi, respectively, clearly refer to cabotage and tramping 
conducted by small vessels. Various later sources illustrate this activity, 
among them Genoese notarial charters drafted in the 1270s at Ayas or 
Laiazzo, the main port of Cilician Armenia at that time.7° The evidence re- 
garding Acre in this respect is rather poor. The tarida or tareta documented 
there in 1263, apparently belonging to some Pisans, must have been in- 
volved in Levantine traffic.”* Vessels of that type carried up to 200 tonnes 
deadweight and could be used both in cabotage and voyages across the 
Mediterranean.”* We now have evidence about two Venetian burgenses of 
Acre, Pietro Lion and Luciano Arduino, who jointly owned and operated 
a tareta in Levantine waters. However, on 4 July 1284 Pietro Lion, who was 
then in Venice, decided to sell his share in the ship, which amounted to one 
third.”? Whatever the reason for the sale, the power of attorney he gave to 
Matteo Civran from the parish of S. Lucia implies that the vessel was not 
in Venice and was sailing in the Levant. It also suggests that Pietro Lion 
intended to remain for some time in Venice. His family was among those 
from Acre admitted after the city’s fall in 1291 to the Maggior Consiglio of 
Venice.”4 


7 R, Berger, ed., Les registres d' Innocent IV, 4 vols. (Paris, 1884-1921), no, 2122, 1: 316. 

68 See B, Z. Kedar, ‘The Subjected Muslims of the Frankish Levant’, in Muslims under Latin rule, 
1100-1300, ed. J. M. Powell (Princeton, 1990), p. 153. 

69 H. E. Mayer, Marseilles Levantehandel und ein akkonensisches Filscheratelier des 13. Jabrhunderts, 
Bibliothek des Deutschen historischen Instituts in Rom 38 (Tiibingen, 1972), no. 5, pp. 183-6: 
‘lignis parvis de riberia’; B. Figliuolo, ‘Amalfi e il Levante nel medioevo’, in J Comuni italiani, 
no. 1, p. 662: ‘omnium lignorum vestrorum de riveria’. 

7° Most of them appear in the new edition by L. Balletto, Notai genovesi in Oltremare. Atti rogati a 

Laiazzo da Federico di Piazzalunga (1274) e Pietro di Bargone (1277, 1279), Collana storica di fonti e 

studi 53 (Genoa, 1989). On Levantine cabotage in general, sce Jacoby, ‘Mercanti genovesi e veneziani’, 

pp. 238-40. 

C. Froux Otten, ‘Les Pisans en Egypte et 4 Acre dans la seconde moitié du XIIle siécle: documents 

nouveaux’, Bollettino Storico Pisano 52 (1983), 176-7: sale of half the vessel, concluded in the house 

of a Pisan settler, 

” See U. Tucci, ‘L’impresa marittima: uomini e mezzi’, in Storia di Venezia, 11: 637-9. 

? A, S.V,, Cancelleria inferiore, Notai, b. 154, notary Giovanni di Raynerio. 

7 Jacoby, ‘L’expansion occidentale’, p. 240. In the light of this document my statement ibid., p. 244, 
that there is no direct evidence about the presence of the family at Acre should now be disregarded. 
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The involvement of Venetian settlers in Acre in trans-Mediterranean 
trade in the late crusader period, attested by the presence of Pietro Lion in 
Venice, is further illustrated by the activity of Albertino de Plaga. It should 
be noted that this individual identified himself by reference to the Venetian 
parish of Sant’Antonin from which he originated, without mentioning his 
residence in Acre.”> However, two documents drafted in 1284, which will be 
examined below, leave no doubt regarding his settlement in that city. This 
is also duly confirmed by his will, drafted at Famagusta in January 1294, 
which refers to the rented house of Acre in which he had resided at the 
time of the city’s fall to the Muslims on 18 May 1291.76 In addition, almost 
five months later, Albertino, now in Venice, offered his creditor Marino 
Staniaro a sum inferior to the one he had obtained from him as a loan on 
31 July 1290, because he had lost all his assets in Acre as a result of the city’s 
fall: ‘terra Accon, in qua ipse erat, capta fuit a Sarracenis, sic est notum 
toti mundo, ubi ipse amisit residuum bonorum suorum’.77 It follows that 
Albertino de Placa had lived at Acre until its fall, had managed to escape 
from the city, and had returned to his parish of origin in Venice. Early in 
1294, before his death, he was on business at Famagusta.”° 

Back now to Acre. On 28 March 1284 Albertino transferred to Pietro 
Vendelin, acting on behalf of the latter's brother Leonardo, both residents 
of Venice, the sum of thirty-two bezants recovered from Marco Vendelin, 
presumably a relative of the former who must have been living at Acre.” 
Albertino de Placa was thus in contact with individuals active in trans- 
Mediterranean trade. Moreover, he personally participated in that activity. 
Indeed, about a week later, on 5 April 1284, he concluded an agreement 
with Vecili or Vassili Casselario, a Greek judging by his first name.*° Vassili, 


7 See above, p. 245, about such type of identification, 

76 Edited by V. Bertolucci Pizzorusso, “Testamento in francese di un mercanto veneziano (Famagosta, 
gennaio 1294)’, Annali della Scuola Normale Superiore di Pisa 3: 18 (1988), 1014~15. 

77 Ibid., p. 1019. 

78 In his will he mentions the ownership of two houses. /bid., p. tors. Bertolucci Pizzorusso, ibid., 
p. 1033, believes that they were in Famagusta. It is highly unlikely, however, that Albertino would 
have bought them there so soon after escaping from Acre to Venice. The assumption that they were 
in Venice is enhanced by the clause regarding his property in Famagusta. Albertino enjoins that ‘les 
choses que je ay en Famagouste’ should be preserved and handed over to the executors of the will, 
which can only mean movable goods. Moreover, it was quite common to name the executors of a will 
in absentia, and this appears to have been the case with respect to two of them at least, Albertino’s 
wife and another Venetian. Finally, a year after his death in January 1295, as well as later, the third 
executor of the will, his son Marco, was in Venice, and so was the latter’s brother. /b/d., pp. 1020-1. 

7 A.S,V., Santa Maria della Carita, Appendice, b. 2, notary Marino Pigolano from San Stae, referring 

to the power of attorney drafted in Venice on 22 July 1283. Marco Vendelin appears as witness in 

another document of 1284. 

A. S. V., Santa Anna di Castello, b. 1 Pergg., notary Marino Pigolano from San Stae, the same who 

drafted the previous document. I wish to thank Professor Valeria Bertolucci Pizzorusso, University 

of Pisa, for drawing my attention to that charter and kindly offering me a photograph of it. 
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a casket and chest maker,®* who resided in Tripoli, ordered from him a large 
shipment of timber and manufactured iron items, which Albertino would 
bring from Venice and deliver at Acre. With respect to timber, the shipment 
was to include 100 walnut planks, 100 cheaper planks cut from the lower 
part of the tree trunks,** as well as 100 small planks of the same type. No 
specifications about measurements are given,® from which we may gather 
that the size of the planks coming from Venice was standard and known 
to both parties to the agreement, because such imports were routine. The 
iron items included roo locks for caskets, half of them raised and the others 
flat, as well as 50 cheap ones for chests; 4,000 nails for caskets and a similar 
quantity for chests, obviously larger ones;*+ 200 small, 200 medium-sized 
and 200 large hoops for chests; 500 straps for caskets and 500 for chests; 
finally, 100 corner pieces. In addition, Vassili Casselario ordered from Venice 
1,000 pairs of thick wooden soles for clogs, half of them for men and the 
others for women.®s Fashion had of course to be respected. The contract 
states the price of each item and the rate of exchange between Venetian and 
Acre currencies, namely twenty-six Venetian solidi to one bezant. 

This unusual and interesting document provides an invaluable insight 
into a little understood aspect of Acre’s trade and, more generally, of daily 
life in the crusader Levant. Despite the presence of some forests and ore de- 
posits, the region lacked adequate supplies of timber and iron and therefore 
had to rely on imports.*® Attention has generally been focused on the naval 
and military uses of timber and iron. Yet both these commodities were 
also extensively utilized for numerous other purposes, as partly illustrated 
by our document. Western exports of timber and iron to Acte are attested 
for the twelfth and fairly well documented for the thirteenth century,.®7 
There is also evidence on imports of iron from Ayas in the 1270s in what 
appears to have been an ongoing large traffic. Some documents specify 


81 This is precisely the meaning of medieval and modern Greek ‘kasselarios’. 

® “Centum tabule de talpone’. On the meaning of talpon, see G. Boetio, Dizionario del dialetto 
veneziano (Venice, 1856), p. 733, s.v. The price of these low-quality and cheaper planks was fixed at 
between eighteen and twenty Venetian Jibve per 100, whereas the previous ones would cost thirty 
libre. 

% Contrary to what often occurs in orders for planks. See D. Jacoby, ‘The Supply of War Materials 
to Egypt in the Crusader Period’, Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam 25 (2001), 110 n, 51, 120 and 
n, 107, 121-2 and nn. 114-15. 

*4 The text mentions four milliar, with an abreviation mark, which could either be read milliarii or 
milliaria. Since the Venetian milliarium weighed 477 kg., the quantity would have amounted to 
1,908 kg. of nails of each type, which is excluded. The reference is thus to units. 

85 ‘Mille paria tagliarum patitorum’. For the meaning of taglia, pronounced ‘taia’, see P. Sella, Glossario 
latino italiano. Stato della Chiesa ~ Veneto — Abruzzi (Vatican City, 1944), p. 567, s.v. taia, and for 
the second term ibid., p. 419, s.v. patitus. 

86 See Favreau-Lilie, Die Italiener im Heiligen Land, pp. 2-19. 

87 Jacoby, ‘Supply of War Materials’, pp. 114-18, 126, 
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the nature of iron shipments leaving Ayas for Acre and other destinations, 
namely unworked or cast iron in large or small lumps, the latter presumably 
including scrap iron, as well as nails and horseshoes. Abundant timber 
was also available along the southern coast of Asia Minor and in Cilician 
Armenia. 

One may wonder, therefore, why Vassili Casselario preferred to buy 
timber and iron imported from Venice, rather than from a region close to 
Tripoli, his city of residence. It is possible that walnut was more difficult 
to obtain in that region than in Venice and therefore more expensive. As 
for the iron items, it seems likely that imports from Venice were cheaper, 
despite higher freight charges. In order to compete with Ayas, the Venetian 
exporters may have lowered their prices and reduced their profit margin 
per unit in the hope of selling larger quantities. On the other hand, it 
cannot be ruled out that the high level of state and private demand for 
timber and iron in Egypt may have prompted the merchants exporting 
these commodities from Ayas to raise their prices.*? A combination of 
both factors is not excluded, There is yet another provision of the contract 
concluded between Albertino de Placa and Vassili Casselario that deserves 
our attention. The goods coming from Venice were to arrive at Acre, where 
the latter would take hold of them, whether personally or with the help of 
a middleman. The clause underlines once more Acre’s function as the main 
transit, trans-shipment and distribution centre for imported goods within 
the Levantine trading system of the thirteenth century.?° 

The Venetian notarial charters examined in this paper record business 
deals, loans, transfers of real estate, depositions and powers of attorney. 
At first glance they seem only to offer information about particular indi- 
viduals involved in specific operations. Yet once they are inserted within 
their proper context, they yield precious evidence of a more general nature 
on political developments, economic features, social phenomena, demo- 
graphic trends, as well as on the urban evolution of crusader Acre. The 
search for unpublished relevant material is far from over and still requires 
much work. 


88 Thid., pp. 109-10, 122-4. 89 On demand in Egypt, see ibid., pp. 102-32. 
9° On the pivotal function of Acre in that context, see Jacoby, “Trade of Crusader Acre’, pp. 103-20. 
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CHAPTER 16 


The role of the Templars and the Hospitallers in the 
movement of commodities involving Cyprus, 
1291-1312 
Nicholas Coureas 


This paper will discuss the role played by the military orders of the Temple 
and the Hospital in the international carrying trade involving Cyprus, as 
well as their involvement with the merchants engaged in this trade, between 
the fall of Acre and Tyre in 1291 and the dissolution of the Templars in 
1312. The concluding section will examine the importance, activities and 
testimonies of the merchants who gave evidence at the trial of the Templars 
on Cyprus. 

Almost immediately after the fall of the last Latin possessions in Syria 
to the Muslims, and especially the fall of Acre, the Cypriot port of Fama- 
gusta greatly increased in importance as a commercial entrepdt for Latin 
merchants who wished to trade with the Muslim lands but who were pro- 
hibited from trading directly thanks to the papal embargo then imposed on 
direct travel to Egypt and Syria. After the fall of these last Latin outposts, 
Cyprus assumed a greater military importance for the Latins in general and 
the Templars and Hospitallers in particular. The orders had been accused 
in some quarters of inactivity and were anxious to disprove such accu- 
sations by launching campaigns from Cyprus against the Muslims. Both 
established their military headquarters in Limassol after 1291 and began to 
gather ships so as to develop naval strike-forces for seaborne military expe- 
ditions. Thanks to the acquisition of these ships, and because the increased 
numbers of Templars and Hospitallers on Cyprus meant a correspondingly 
greater need for foodstuffs and other supplies, and also because of the tis- 
ing demand for produce from their estates on Cyprus, members of both 
orders became involved in commercial transactions with merchants from 
the various trading communities of the Mediterranean. These merchants 
were either visitors to Cyprus or were resident. Contacts between the mem- 
bers of the orders and those merchants visiting or residing in Famagusta, 
the island’s chief commercial port from the second half of the thirteenth 
century onwards, were especially close. 
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In January 1295 the Angevin king of Naples, Charles II, ordered his 
port officials in Apulia to allow the Templars to export grain produced on 
their local estates to Cyprus without having to pay export taxes, provided 
such exports were sent through the Apulian ports of Barletta, Manfredonia 
and Brindisi. The foodstuffs to be exported to Cyprus included up to 
2,000 salmae of wheat, 3,000 salmae of barley and 500 salmae of vegetables. 
These were to be used ‘for the sustenance of persons and men of the said 
house’. The Hospitallers also benefited from the export of Apulian wheat 
to Cyprus, as is clear from the terms of a document dated 5 May 1299. The 
Manfredonian judge, Bartholomew of Jacquinto, and the notary Nicholas 
were presented orders by various nobles, including Geoffrey of Sasso, the 
portolan of Manfredonia, emanating from the master portolan of Apulia, 
Henry of Herville. These orders stated that a quantity of wheat was to be 
despatched to Cyprus ‘and to no place else’ and was to be unloaded there 
within six months of the date of the order, in the presence of the Hospitaller 
brother Doilus or his lieutenant. The wheat was to be transported to Cyprus 
on board the Templar ship, the Porta Johis, then moored in the harbour 
of Manfredonia, and in addition a further 500 salmae of wheat in two 
separate consignments were stated to be on board. Besides the consignments 
destined for the Templars and Hospitallers on Cyprus, the ship contained 
1070 salmae of wheat belonging to Joccus Bonacursus of the Florentine 
banking house of Bardi, which was granted permission in 1299 to export 
wheat to Cyprus in return for advancing loans to King Charles II of Naples. 
Joccus had advanced sums of money to King Charles, and had purchased 
the wheat in question for the Hospitallers." 

While such consignments were transported by the Templars on. the 
freight carriers which they maintained in Apulian ports, one notes that 
by 1293 the Templars also had eight galleys in Cyprus, for in that year they 
acquired six galleys from Venice in addition to the two which they already 
had ‘for the guard of the island of Cyprus’? The Hospitallers had also 
acquired ships in the closing years of the thirteenth century. A Hospitaller 
admiral on Cyprus is first mentioned in 1299, and the rulings of the Hos- 
pitaller general chapter held in Limassol in November 1300 referred to his 
powers and his promotion to the rank of conventual bailiff. In 1301 there is _ 
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2 Barber, Knighthood, p. 293; N. Coureas, The Latin Church in Cyprus, 1195-1312 (Aldershot, 1997), 
p. 132 and n, 42. 
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also mention of a Templar admiral on Cyprus.3 The acquisition of ships by 
both orders facilitated their involvement in the international carrying trade 
and its operations on Cyprus, since merchants from trading nations with 
few ships bound for the island might sail on board Templar or Hospitaller 
ships.* The merchants of Marseilles are a case in point. Few Marseillais 
ships sailed to Cyprus, just one being recorded in 1295 and another in 1300, 
but Marseillais merchants often travelled on board Templar and Hospi- 
taller ships, since the orders maintained a regular traffic to the island. The 
extant notarial deeds of the Genoese notary Lamberto di Sambuceto, who 
worked in Famagusta in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, 
furnish much information on the relations members of both orders had 
with merchants operating on Cyprus. The Templars were also involved 
in the trade between Cyprus and Marseilles conducted by merchants of 
Piacenza, as appears from a notarial deed of 24 February 1301, in which the 
Piacenzan merchant Daniel of Meti received 14,252 white bezants’ worth 
of merchandise from Rolando of Rivalta, both on his own account and 
on that of the society of Pietro Diani of Piacenza, and undertook to have 
it transported from Famagusta to Marseilles, where it would be sold, on 
board the Templar ship the Falconus. The merchandise in question consisted 
of thirty-two casks of powdered sugar, nine sacks of cotton, one measure 
of red dye, four bales of silk and one bolt of camlet.5 In a notarial deed of 
16 June 1301 a merchant named Henry of Tyre, who was resident in 
Famagusta, received 150 Cypriot gros tournois from two Provengals, a 
Catalan and several others. The persons offering the security had con- 
tracted to serve the Templars for a period of up to two months, and Henry 
undertook to return this security to one of the Provengals, Raymond Blanc, 
on being presented with certification from the Templar admiral, the captain 
or his deputy, acknowledging that they had honoured their commitment.® 

The Hospitallers were likewise involved in commercial transactions with 
Provencal merchants. In a notarial deed of 13 July 1301, the Hospitaller 
brother Ferrand Rodriguez acknowledged the receipt of 683%, white bezants 
from the Montpellerin Beltrame d’Orlacho, who was acting on behalf of 
Raymond of Conches, also from Montpellier. This money was given in ex- 
change for 136 pounds tournois, 15 sous and 4 deniers, which represented the 


7 BW, Edbury, The Kingdom of Cyprus and the Crusades, 1191-1374 (Cambridge, 1991), p. 103 and 
n, 8; Coureas, Latin Church, p. 163 and n, 196. 

4 D. Jacoby, “The Rise of a New Emporium in the Eastern Mediterranean: Famagusta in the Late 
Thirteenth Century’, Meletai kai Hypomnemata, t (Nicosia, 1984), 172 and n. 171. 

5 Notai Genovesi in Oltremare: Atti rogati a Cipro da Lamberto di Sambuceto (3 luglio 1300-3 Agosto 
z301), ed. V. Polonio, Collana Storica di Fonti e Studi (henceforth CSFS) 31 (Genoa, 1982), no. 246. 

© CSES 31, no. 413. 
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value of the goods which the Hospitallers had previously given Raymond 
for safekeeping.” On 8 March 1302 the Hospitaller scribe James of Andrea, 
a Genoese resident of Marseilles, along with two other Genoese, witnessed 
a transaction whereby the Marseillais Simon Barrata acknowledged the 
receipt of 70 silver tournois from a fellow citizen of his acting for James of 
Andalusia, promising to return this money eight days after his arrival in 
Marseilles.? Another notarial deed of 12 April 1302 describes how Richard 
Pisanus received 16 white bezants and 3 solidi from John Minardus of 
Marseilles, promising to repay him or his agent in Marseillais currency 
fifteen days after arriving in Marseilles on board the Hospitaller ship, the 
Monioia. Richard had invested the money he had received in cotton pur- 
chased by the boatswain of this ship, a certain Henry, at Laiazzo, the chief 
port of call of the Christian kingdom of Cilician Armenia. Clearly the 
Hospitaller ship was transporting the cotton purchased in Armenia to 
Marseilles via Cyprus.? 

The Catalans of the kingdom Be were another trading nation with 
whom the Hospitallers maintained close and friendly relations throughout 
the fourteenth and the early part of the fifteenth centuries."° Accordingly, 
it is not surprising to find the Hospitallers involved in commercial trans- 
actions concerning the Catalans with trading interests on Cyprus. This 
also holds good for the Templars, for the order of the Temple was well 
established in the kingdom of Aragon, where it had participated in the 
reconquest of southern Spain from the Muslims from the early thirteenth 
century onwards." A notarial deed of 13 December 1300 alludes to how 
Master Thomas, a doctor resident in Famagusta, acknowledged repayment 
of a loan of 16,350 silver tournois which his brother Theodore, who was a 
doctor of the Templars, had advanced to Bernard Guglielmo, the Catalan 
count of Emprenza. The count effected the repayment of this loan through 
his agent Sancho Peires of Santo Martino, who arrived at Famagusta on 
board the ship Saint Nicholas and repaid the outstanding sum not in 
cash but in kind, giving Thomas 8,000 modii of corn. Thomas promised 
Sanchio to sell the corn, undertaking to send any proceeds in excess of the 
sum owed.” From two subsequent notarial deeds of 3 and 4 January 1301 it 
materializes that the preceptor of the Templars on Cyprus had advanced a 
sum to Bernard Marchetus of Barcelona, who was the master of the Saint 


7 Notai Genovesi in Oltremare: Atti rogati da Lamberto di Sambuceto (6 Iuglio-27 Ottobre 1301), ed. 
R. Pavoni, CSFS 32 (Genoa, 1982), no. 6. 

8 Notai Genovesi in Oltremare: Atti rogati a Cipro da Lamberto di Sambuceto (Gennaio—Agosto 1302), 
ed, R. Pavoni, CSFS 49 (Genoa, 1987), nos. 109, 142. 

> CSFS 49, no. 163, cf. no, 167. 

7 E, Ashtor, Lenant Tiade in the Later Middle Ages (Princeton, 1983), pp. 150, 234-5, 337. 

™ Barber, Knighthood, pp. 246-9, 252-3. ™ CSFS 31, no, 148. 
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Nicholas on the count’s behalf, so as to pay for the hire of the ship, and 
Bernard was duly reimbursed by the count.3 

Bernard Marchetus had further dealings with the Templars on Cyprus 
early in 301. On 9 February he hired his ship to the Templar knight 
Belengerius Goamir, who was acting on behalf of Belengerius of Cardona, 
the Templar preceptor of Aragon and the vexillarius of Spain. The ship 
was to be used for the transport, from Cyprus to Majorca and then on to 
Barcelona, of six knights and twenty-eight squires. These men were to board 
the ship at Limassol and Bernard was to be paid 270 Barcelonese pounds 
for transporting them. Should Belengerius of Cardona, the three knights 
accompanying him and another twelve squires not board the ship, however, 
then Bernard was to get only 130 Barcelonese pounds for transporting 
the remaining knights. This transaction was concluded at the Templar 
house in Famagusta, and on 1 March 1301 Bernard declared before William 
of Saint George, a Templar knight and the preceptor of their house in 
Famagusta, the Templar knight Peter of Vignolo and Simon Maestrius, 
who was Belengerius Goamir’s representative, that he was ready to set sail 
from Famagusta in fulfilment of the terms of the contract that had been 
concluded on 9 February." 

Ina notarial deed of 9 April 1309 another Templar, brother Peter Visianus, 
the preceptor of the Templar ship Saint Anne, confirmed the receipt of 900 
Cyprus bezants from Bernard Augustino of Barcelona, undertaking in ex- 
change to give him 180 Genoese pounds in Genoa, either directly or through 
the intermediaries of both parties. This transaction was also concluded in 
the Templar house of Famagusta, and among the witnesses was a certain 
Mossor of Acre, the son of Simon of Acre who was a scribe on board 
the Templar ship. Mossor’s name, perhaps a corruption of the Arabic 
Mansour, indicates that he and his family were Syrian Christians who had 
fled to Cyprus after or even before the fall of Acre to the Muslims in 1291 
and were now in Templar employ.’ The Templar ship, the Saint Anne, is 
also mentioned in three other notarial deeds to be discussed below. One 
observes that two out of the three transactions referred to above concerning 
Templar dealings with the Catalans on Cyprus involved the lending or the 
exchange of money. Placing this within a wider context, one notes that from 
the early thirteenth century onwards the Templars were advancing sums 
to various European monarchs as well as guarding documents and money 
for crusaders." In 1249 the Templars advanced money on Cyprus at the 
time of the crusade against Damietta led by King Louis IX of France, with 


3 CSFS 31, nos, 166, 171. 4 CSES 31, nos. 219, 258. 5 CSES 49, no. 150. 
6 Barber, Knighthood, pp. 272-9. 
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repayment of the sum to be made in France, and indeed various French no- 
bles borrowed money on Cyprus during this campaign and also undertook 
to make repayment in France, although the creditors were usually Italian 
merchants, In 1304 the Templars transferred capital to Cyprus through the 
agency of a merchant of Barcelona who undertook to deposit in Cyprus 
whatever sums he acquired by way of profit from trade in the east.'7 

Turning to the involvement of the Hospitallers with the Catalans of 
Cyprus, one observes that the order employed the services of Catalan 
money-changers to transfer large sums of cash to Cyprus in the months 
June to July 1305. A document of 28 June 1305 describes how Pere Segria, 
a money-changer resident in Famagusta, acknowledged his obligation to 
forward 19,000 silver tournois to the Hospitaller brother Pere of Soler, the 
commander of Saint Peter of Calandra, who happened to be absent at 
that time. The commander in question had advanced 1,314 Barcelonese 
pounds to Arnau Dariu, another money-changer from Tortosa in Spain, at 
Segria’s request, and by way of exchange Segria was to give the comman- 
der the 19,000 tournois. The 1,314 pounds formed part of a total of 4,559 
Barcelonese pounds forwarded by various parties on behalf of the Hospi- 
taller commander, and Dariu had received this money on Segria’s behalf. 
Segria himself undertook to repay the Hospitaller commander the 19,000 
tournois in Cyprus, at the Hospitaller house in Limassol. This was to be 
done within a month of the arrival there of a Barcelonese ship belonging to 
Miquel Marquet, a citizen of Barcelona. This ship, moored in the harbour 
of Barcelona, was about to set sail for Cyprus, and, if it failed to arrive on 
account of shipwreck, fire or an act of piracy, Pere Segria had pledged his 
personal assets towards repaying this sum to the Hospitallers."8 

‘Two more documents of 28 June and a third one of 19 July 1305 were 
drafted ina similar manner. According to the terms they contained, various 
money-changers of Barcelona undertook to forward sums totalling 46,918 
silver tournois on board the same ship to the Hospitaller house in Limassol, 
Cyprus, in exchange for the equivalent sum in Barcelonese pounds which 
had already been given to them by the Hospitaller commander of Saint 
Peter of Calandra, Pere de Soler? One wonders whether the transfer of 
these sums from Catalonia to Cyprus by the Hospitallers was connected to 
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the forthcoming expedition against Byzantine Rhodes, in which subjects 
of the crown of Aragon were involved. In 1305 the missionary Ramon Llull, 
a Franciscan friar from Majorca, wrote in his Liber de Fine that Rhodes 
should be seized and used as a base for crusading against both the Muslims 
and the Byzantines. It was probably in 1305 that King Frederick II of Sicily, 
whose dynasty was a cadet branch of the house of Aragon, sent his half- 
brother Sancho of Aragon with ten galleys on a failed expedition against 
certain Greek islands which were to be captured and colonized by Catholic 
settlers. Sancho of Aragon subsequently became the admiral of the Hospital 
and witnessed the agreement of 27 May 1305 which was concluded near 
Limassol between the Hospitallers and the Genoese freebooter Vignolo of 
Vignolo for the conquest of Rhodes.” The Hospitallers involvement with 
Catalan money-changers in the same year may have been in connection 
with this enterprise, which was successfully completed by 1310. 

Both the Templars and the Hospitallers on Cyprus maintained relations 
with the Genoese merchants, who, along with the Venetians, were the most 
powerful and influential trading nation on the island. On 25 February 
1300 the Templar preceptor Peter of Vares concluded an agreement with a 
Genoese ship’s captain, Peter Rubeus, at the Templar house in Famagusta. 
Under its terms the Templars were to hire his ship, the San Giovanni, at that 
time laid up in the harbour of Famagusta for repairs, from mid-March to 
mid-July. They were to use the ship, to be delivered to them fully equipped 
and with a crew of fifty-five men, for sailing to various destinations in Syria 
and Palestine, possibly via Limassol, and the cargo brought back on the 
ship’s return journey was to be unloaded at the ports of Famagusta and 
Limassol. The mainland ports are specified as Tortosa, Tripoli, Tyre and 
Acre, and it was stipulated that Peter Rubeus would journey back and forth 
from these places ‘along with boats, horses and all other things loaded on 
board this ship’ in accordance with Templar wishes, while any profits which 
might be obtained from these journeys were to be divided equally between 
both parties. The Templars promised to pay Peter Rubeus 3,000 Saracen 
bezants for the use of his ship between March and July, consisting ofa down- 
payment of 2,000 bezants with the balance payable upon request. Should 
they subsequently decide not to hire his ship, Peter Rubeus could keep 
1,500 bezants ftom the down-payment he had been given, and would be 
obliged to return only 500 bezants to the Templars. The document explicitly 
stated that each gold Saracen bezant was worth 3.5 white or silver bezants, 


*°'N. Housley, The Avignon Papacy and the Crusades, 1305-1378 (Oxford, 1986),. pp. 200, 243-4; 
A, Luttrell, “The Hospitallers in Cyprus after 1291’, in Praktika tou Protou Diethnous Kyprologikou 
Synedrion, 2 (Nicosia, 1972), p. 165. 
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and that if either party reneged on the agreement it would have to pay a 
penalty amounting to 1,000 gold florins. Both parties were guaranteed by 
the Florentine Ianucius Bertoli who declared himself the principal debtor, 
and the four witnesses included a Genoese, a Florentine and two Christians 
originating from Latin Syria." 

One wonders whether the raids organized in July 1300 by the naval forces 
of the Templars, the Hospitallers and King Henry II of Cyprus against 
the coasts of Egypt and Syria, when Rosetta, Maraclea, Alexandria, Acre 
and Tortosa were attacked by sixteen galleys, were connected to the above 
agreement. Malcolm Barber has suggested that the raids may have been in- 
tended to precede the Templar trading venture.” Given that the Templars, 
however, had agreed to hire the ship from mid-March, well before the raids 
of July, I consider this unlikely. The fact that the Templars hired a Genoese 
ship to trade in ports under Muslim control occasions surprise, given that 
after the fall of Acre and Tyre in 1291 the papacy promulgated bulls forbid- 
ding trade with the Muslims, although, loosely interpreted, the early bulls 
of the Popes Boniface VIII and Benedict XI simply prohibited the supply 
of war materials to them. It was only in 1308 that Pope Clement V issued a 
bull prohibiting trade in general with the Mamliik territories of Syria and 
Egypt.” The allusion to boats and horses being loaded on board the ship 
hired by the Templars from the Genoese does suggest, however, that it was 
to be used for reconnaissance purposes in conjunction with trade prior to 
the raids carried out in July 1300 by the combined galleys of the Templars, 
the Hospitallers and King Henry II of Cyprus. 

Two notarial deeds of 1302 describe how the Hospitaller scribe James of 
Andrea, a Genoese resident of Marseilles who has been mentioned above, 
witnessed commercial transactions involving Genoese traders. On 2 April 
1302 he witnessed the repayment by the Genoese George Vetrarius of a debt 
of 200 white bezants to Ugaccio Cantarellus of the society of Guagnabene. 
On 4 April James of Andrea witnessed a transaction in which a Genoese 
resident of Famagusta, Linardus of Paul of Beltrame, acknowledged be- 
fore the Genoese notary Lamberto di Sambuceto, who was acting for 
Barone Manuel the receipt of 50 white bezants from the latter. Linardus, 
whose guarantor was his mother Dame Maria, promised to repay the sum 
to Barone Manuel whenever the latter should request this.** Meanwhile in 
March 1302 the Templar preceptor of the ship Saint Anne, Peter Visianus, 


>t ‘Actes passés 4 Famagouste de 1299 a 1301 par devant le notaire génois Lamberto di Sambuceto’, ed. 
C, Desimoni, AOL, II (1884), no. 74. 

> Barber, Kuighthood, p. 293. 2 Ashtor, Levant Trade, pp. 17-19. 

4 CSFS 49, nos, 2a, 142 and n. 2. 
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perhaps the same as Peter Vates, concluded an agreement to hire this ship to 
the Genoese James of Solerio and his associates. Under its terms it was agreed 
that James would transport only 25 hundredweight of cotton instead of the 
50 originally stipulated as James’ quota of a total of 200 hundredweight of 
cotton which James and his associates were obliged to give Peter Visianus 
in addition to the 400 hundredweight of cotton mentioned in an earlier 
transaction of 2 November 1301.5 Such cotton, like other consignments of 
cotton transported to Europe on Templar or Hospitaller ships, examples 
of which have been given above, may well have been purchased in Syria or 
Cilician Armenia and sent to western Europe via Cyprus. 

In mid-April 1302 the Templar ship Saint Anne transported other 
Genoese traders with their goods from Cyprus to Genoa. On 10 April the 
Genoese Leonello of Vindercio acknowledged the receipt of 2,000 white 
bezants from John Pinellus and undertook to give him in exchange 400 
Genoese pounds within two and a half months of the arrival of the Saint 
Anne in Genoa, for which it was about to set sail. Leonello had invested 
the money in 87 hundredweight and 40.5 rotuli of potash, which had been 
loaded on board the Templar ship by a certain Philip Amorosus, This con- 
signment was pledged to the creditor John Pinellus asa security, and Pinellus 
declared that he was joint creditor along with the late Valentine Tartaro. In 
another notarial deed of 11 April 1302, the Genoese James Pictus declared 
before the notary Thomas of Fossato that he had received from hima sum of 
Cyprus bezants corresponding to 26 Genoese pounds, and promised to give 
him the Genoese currency in exchange within a month after his arrival in 
Genoa on board the Saint Anne. He stated, moreover, that he had invested 
the sum borrowed in the greater part of the goods to be transported on board 
this ship, which was about to sail from Famagusta to Genoa.*® 

As mentioned above, the Hospitallers had concluded an agreement with 
the Genoese Vignolo of Vignolo prior to their conquest of Rhodes. ‘The 
Genoese had supplied the Hospitallers with galleys for its conquest, and 
when the Hospitallers no longer needed the galleys they had. purchased 
they sold them, sometimes to Genoese buyers. A notarial deed of 
27 March 1307 alludes to the acquisition of one such galley, moored in 
the harbour of Famagusta, by the Genoese citizen Edward Zaccaria, stating 
that the Hospitallers were selling the galley which they had purchased from 
another Genoese, Berthono of Sagona. Zaccaria intended to sail to Rhodes 
on the galley he had bought, and promised to repay the Genoese Nicholas 
Cavarunchus in Rhodes a sum he had borrowed from him within eight 


*5 CSES 49, no. 104, 6 CSES 49, nos. 155, 162. 
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days of his arrival. Another debtor of Cavarunchus, the Genoese Nicholas 
of Magnerri, was also journeying to Rhodes on Zaccaria’s ship and similarly 
promised according to a notarial act of 23 March 1307 to repay Cavarunchus 
on his arrival.’” 

The Hospitallers also purchased large amounts of wheat for their needs 
on Rhodes from merchants operating in Cyprus. In a notarial act of 19 
February 1310 drawn up by the notary Giovanni di Rocha, the merchant 
Giovanni Rovereta of Varazza acknowledged receipt of 7,800 white bezants 


owed to him by the Hospitallers for Cypriot grain which they had purchased . 


in Rhodes. This money was paid to him by the Hospitaller treasurer, a 
certain brother John, and the transaction was concluded at the Hospitaller 
house in Famagusta. Among the witnesses was Nicholas Lamberteschi, a 
member of the Florentine banking house of the Peruzzi. Although this is 
not stated in the notarial act, his presence may suggest that he had lent 
the Hospitallers the 7,800 bezants paid by them to Giovanni Rovereta.”8 
The Hospitallers urgently required money both for the conquest of Rhodes, 
which had cost them over 150,000 florins, and then for its fortification.”? To 
meet this need they cultivated their relations with the Florentine banking 
houses and obtained a large credit from the pope’s Florentine bankers 
between the years 1334 and 1344.?° By 1338 the Florentine banking houses 
of the Bardi, Peruzzi and Acciaiuoli had built a large house with a garden 
and a well at Paradisi on Rhodes.® Before the collapse of these great banks 
between 1343 and 1346, the Hospital had deposited large sums of money with 
them, and, even after their collapse, the Hospitallers on Cyprus continued 
to utilize the credit facilities and other business services offered by the 
former factors of the Bardi or Peruzzi for the remainder of the fourteenth 
century.* 

At the beginning of the fourteenth century both Florentines and An- 
conitans were involved, to a limited extent, in commercial transactions 
with the Hospitallers or the Templars. In a notarial deed of 4 May 1300 


27 Notai Genovest in Oltremare: Atti rogati a Cipro da Lamberto di Sambuceto (31 Marzo 1304-19 Iuglio 
1305, 4 Gennaio~rz Iuglio 1307): Giovanni de Rocha (3 Agosto 1308-14 Marzo 1310), ed. M. Balard, 
CSFS 43 (Genoa, 1984), nos. Ifo, 115. 

28 CSPS 43 (de Rocha), no. 80. 

29 A. Luttrell, “The Genoese at Rhodes, 1306-1312’, in Oriente e Occidente tra Medioevo ed Eta Moderna, 
Studi in Onore di Geo Pistarino, ed. L. Balleto, 2 vols. (Genoa, 1997), 11: 750 and n, 6o. 

3° A. Luttrell, ‘Emmanuele Piloti and Criticism of the Knights Hospitallers of Rhodes: 1306-1444’, 
repr. in his The Hospitallers in Gyprus, Rhades, Greece and the West (Aldershot, 1979), XXIV, p. 12. 

* A, Luttrell, ‘Settlement on Rhodes, 1306-1366’, repr. in his The Hospitallers of Rhodes and their 
Mediterranean World (Aldershot, 1992), V, p. 274+ 

» A, Luttrell, ‘The Hospitallers in Cyprus, 1310-1378’, repr. in his The Hospitallers of Rhodes and their 
Mediterranean World, YX, pp. 166-71. 
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Anthony, the son of Stephen Paternanus of Ancona, and his business as- 
sociates acknowledged the intercession effected by the Florentine Ianucius 
Bertholi, who had provided surety regarding the hire of Anthony’s ship to 
the Hospitallers in the course of a transaction concluded at the court of the 
castellan of Famagusta. In another notarial act of 7 October 1301, the spice 
merchant James, who was involved in the export of cotton from Cyprus to 
Ancona, acknowledged receipt of 506 Saracen bezants from the merchant 
Cosmo of Lezia. Cosmo was a Syrian Christian whose surname indicates 
that he originated from Laodicea,*4 and he was acting not only for himself 
but also for the Templar scribe Simon Mossur, who has been mentioned 
above and who also originated from Latin Syria. The money was to be 
invested in cotton, which was to be transported and sold in Venice ‘or any 
better place’ on board the ship of Nicholas Sten and Marino of Ragusa, 
with James acquiring one quarter of the profits.35 

Besides having direct dealings with the merchants of the various trad- 
ing nations active on Cyprus in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth 
centuries, the Templars and Hospitallers contributed indirectly to the de- 
velopment of Cypriot trade by promoting the cultivation of various crops, 
a significant portion of which were destiried for export, on their Cypriot 
estates. Both orders had acquired considerable landed estates on Cyprus 
from the beginning of the thirteenth century, and under King Hugh I of 
Cyprus the Hospitallers were granted estates with tax exemptions on the 
export and import of produce deriving from them, both in the diocese 
of Limassol and elsewhere.3° Both orders benefited from the confiscations 
of the Venetian properties on Cyprus which took place sometime before 
1243-4, and they were among those who received Venetian-owned casalia 
that had been sequestrated by the crown of Cyprus.3” Long after the disso- 
lution of the Templars as an order, the traveller Ludolph of Sudheim, who 
visited Cyprus in 1350, commented on the vineyard this order had pos- 
sessed in the diocese of Paphos, in which no less than 100 Muslim captives 
were employed.}® Templar and Hospitaller estates on Cyprus in the period 
under discussion produced grain, wine and possibly sugar. Both orders had 


3 Desimoni, ed., ‘Actes passés’, no, 118. 

34D, Abulafia, “The Anconitan Privileges in the Kingdom of Jerusalem and the Levant Trade 
of Ancona’, in Commerce and Conquest in the Mediterranean, 100-1500 (Aldershot, 1993), XIII, 
Pp. 546-9. 

35 CSFS 32, no. 206. 

36 J, Richard, ‘He systase kai hoi baseis tou mesaionikou basileiou’, in Historia tes Kyprou, 4, Mesaionikon 
Basileion, Enetokratia, ed. Th. Papadopoulos (Nicosia, 1995), pp. 8-9; Luttrell, ‘Ta stratiotika tag- 
mata’, p. 7353 Coureas, Latin Church, pp. 123-7, 155~62. 

3%” Richard, ‘He systase’, pp. 6-7. 

38 Excerpta Cypria, trans. C. D. Cobham (Cambridge, 1908), p. 19. 
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possessed sugar plantations in the coastal areas of Latin Syria prior to 1291 
and may have brought a part of their skilled work forces over to Cyprus 
in the course of the thirteenth century. The final expulsion of the Latins 
from Syria in 1291 acted as a catalyst in the extension and improvement of 
sugar cultivation on Cyprus.2? After the Templars’ dissolution in 1312 and 
the acquisition of their Cypriot estates by the Hospitallers, the latter order 
obtained such wealth from their augmented estates in the form of grain, 
wine and sugar, much of which was exported, that in 1329 the Venetian 
Marino Sanudo estimated that one ninth of the Hospitallers’ total incomes 
of 180,000 florins derived from their Cypriot estates alone.*° 

The Templars and Hospitallers made their mark on the urban deve- 
lopment of Cyprus. Both orders had houses in Famagusta and Limassol, 
the two main harbour towns of Cyprus. In the years after 1291, in which 
Famagusta’s commercial importance as a trading entrepét grew rapidly, the 
Templar presence there made its mark on the topography of the town. The 
term volta, which in Genoa signified the shop of a private trader usually at 
some level below that of a house, is hardly used in Famagusta. It appears, 
however, in two notarial deeds of 3 and 4 January 1301 concerning Catalans 
and Templars, in which the preceptor ‘de volta Templi’ is alluded to.4t The 
Genoese notary Lamberto di Sambuceto drew up several notarial acts at 
the house of the Templars in Famagusta and on one occasion referred to 
‘the street of the Temple’, the only street in Famagusta mentioned by name 
anywhere in the surviving collections of his notarial deeds.” 

Following Pope Clement V’s letter of November 1307 ordering the arrest 
of the Templars throughout Europe and their arrest on Cyprus several 
months later, by June 1308, the Templars based on Cyprus were put on 
trial. ‘Their trial did not begin until May 1310, with a second group of 
hearings almost certainly taking place in May 1311, on account of the absence 
from Cyprus of certain key witnesses in May 1310.44 Merchants based in 
Cyprus testified in both groups of hearings, and it is worth examining not 
only the testimonies themselves but also the background of those merchants 
testifying. The three merchants testifying in the first group of hearings of 


49 Jacoby, “To emporio’, p. 417. 

41° Luttrell, ‘Hospitallers in Cyprus, 1310-1378’, p. 164. 

+ M. Balard, ‘Hoi Genouates sto mesaioniko basileio tes Kyprou’, in Historia tes Kyprou, 4, Mesaionikon 
Basileion, Enetokratia, ed. Th. Papadopoullos (Nicosia, 1995), p. 277 and n. 76; CSFS 31, nos. 166, 
i7k. 

* PW. Edbury, ‘Famagusta in 1300’, in Cyprus and the Crusades, ed. N. Coureas andJ. S.C. Riley-Smith 
(Nicosia, 1995), p. 345 and nn, 73 and 75. 

8 The Trial of the Templars in Cyprus, A Complete English Edition, ed. A. Gilmour-Bryson (Brill, 1998), 
p. 17; Coureas, Latin Church, pp. 138-40. 

4 Edbury, Kingdom, p. 125 and n. 94. 
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May 1310 were all prominent Genoese nationals, which also explains why 
they were summoned to give evidence. As will be seen below, they had 
a wide range of business dealings on Cyprus and they were connected to 
persons of importance, while their testimony was favourable in general, 
although not always without qualification. 

The first witness was the Genoese Percival of Mar, a merchant of some 
standing resident in Nicosia. His brother Paschal of Mar was the Genoese 
podesta for the whole of Cyprus, and Percival appears as an investor in 
several of the notarial deeds drawn up by Lamberto di Sambuceto, financ- 
ing the export of goods to Genoa and to Adalia.4° In November 1297 he 
purchased a boat for 1,100 white bezants from Lanfranc of Mar, who was 
presumably another relative.*” Percival also appears as a witness in various 
notarial deeds of the period 1297~9.** Two of them concern members of 
the Genoese Rouss (Rubeus) family, and the brothers Simon and Ottolinus 
Rouss appeared as witnesses in the hearings of May 1310 immediately after 
Percival.” Indicative of Percival’s standing is the fact that he witnessed a 
notarial deed regarding the repayment of a debt to Hugh Raymond, the 
consul of Marseilles in Famagusta, along with the Genoese consul, James 
of Groppo, in the palace of the Latin bishop of Famagusta.5° Percival was 
appointed as a procurator for the receipt of incomes and the recovery of 
debts in two notarial deeds of December 1297 and March 1302 respectively, 
and on 14 April 1301 he was mentioned as a beneficiary in the will of an- 
other Genoese resident of Famagusta, Gerard of Saint Andrea.* On the 
30 January 1302 Percival formed a commercial partnership with a certain 
Benedetto of Mar for purchasing commodities in the Aegean and Black 
Sea regions, to where Benedetto’s ship, the Saint Antonio, was about to 
sail. Each partner committed 800 Saracen bezants to this venture, with the 
profits to be shared equally. Percival of Mar is mentioned in no less than 
twenty-seven of the surviving notarial deeds of Lamberto di Sambuceto, 
and his importance is shown by the fact that he was the first merchant sum- 
moned to testify from among the non-Templar witnesses in the hearings 
of May 1310. 

Percival’s testimony regarding the Templars was extremely favourable. He 
stated that he knew nothing about the accusations levelled against them 
before the arrival of the papal letters on Cyprus and that he regarded the 


4) Gilmour-Bryson, ed., Trial, p. 67 and n, 135. 

46 CSES 39, nos. 35, 72, 88, 136, 141; CSFS 49, no, 48. 47 CSFS 39, no. 78. 

48 CSES 39, nos. 39, 40, 62, 71, 94 105, 135, 143, 147. 49 CSFS 39, nos. 71, 147. 
5° CSES 39, no. 105. * CSES 39, no, 85; CSES 49, no. 123; CSFS 31, no. 349. 
% CSES 49, nos. 47-8. 
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‘Templars as believers in the eucharist and the ecclesiastical sacraments. He 
added that he had seen them performing the divine offices very devoutly, 
and that the churches they built and adorned were more beautiful than 
those of any other religious order. He also stated that the Genoese noble, 
Mattheo Zaccaria, who had been seized by the Muslims and held in Cairo, 
had told him that he had encountered almost forty Templar brethren there 
who had been captured at Ruad, who had remained in prison for nearly ten 
years despite offers of wealth and freedom if they renounced Christianity, 
and so had remained in gaol until dying for want of food and water. Percival 
also declared that he knew nothing as regards the accusations concerning 
the Templars’ desire to increase their order’s wealth, nor of anything against 
various officers of the order of the Temple.® 

The second merchant summoned to testify, Simon Rouss, is mentioned 
in several notarial acts of Lamberto di Sambuceto as ‘the freed son of James 
Rubeus’, which suggests that he was the adopted son of this merchant. | 
He was the Genoese vicar in Cyprus, a resident of Nicosia and a long- 
established merchant on the island, appearing in Lamberto’s notarial acts 
under the name Simon Rubeus.*4 He both advanced and borrowed sums of 
money on Cyprus for commercial ventures, working with his father James 
and his brother Ottolinus in such matters as the recovery of debts and the 
transport of large quantities of sugar to Genoa.» Simon is mentioned as the 
owner of a galley in a notarial act of July 1301, and on 2 October together 
with his father James he borrowed money to invest in cotton exported 
from Cyprus.°* The notarial act of October 1301 mentions Simon as having 
borrowed 2,868 white bezants from Faragius of Beleem, a refugee from 
Latin Syria living in Famagusta, which he then invested in cotton to be 
sold ‘in the best possible place’. His guarantor in the above transaction was 
his father, James Rubeus. Simon Rubeus is mentioned in nineteen of the 
surviving notarial deeds drawn up by Lamberto di Sambuceto,*” and other 
members of his family likewise appear in these deeds. 

Simon Rouss’ testimony at the trial was favourable to the Templars, 
but not unqualifiedly so. He stated that he knew nothing regarding the 
first sixteen charges brought against them, and denied the truth of the 
seventeenth charge, which accused them of not believing in the eucharist, 
adding that he had seen them adoring the cross and performing the divine 
offices in their churches with devotion. He professed ignorance of the 


3 Gilmour-Bryson, ed., Trial, pp. 67-9. 54 Gilmour-Bryson, ed., Fal, p. 69 and n. 143. 

5° CSFS 31, no. 384; CSFS 39, nos. 132, 134, 138. 56 CSFS 32, nos. 19, 183. 

57 CSFS 31, nos. 235, 260, 303, 305, 308, 309, 319, 320, 325, 330, 384, 400, 401, 415; CSFS 32, nos. 19, 
183; CSFS 39, nos, 132, 134, 138. 
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following charges up to number thirty-seven, but agreed with the truth 
of the thirty-eighth charge, which accused the Templars of holding secret 
receptions in a manner which aroused suspicion. He denied, however, all 
knowledge over the truth or otherwise of the remaining accusations, stating 
that he knew nothing against various members of the order named to 
him. 

Simon’s brother Ottolinus Rouss was the third and final merchant to 
testify in the hearings of May 1310. Like Simon, he was a Genoese merchant 
of some standing resident in Nicosia, mentioned in the notarial deeds of 
Lamberto di Sambuceto as a lender or borrower of money used in trading 
ventures to Genoa and other places. He also appears as the owner of a boat, 
which he sold to John Balbus in April 1299 for 600 Armenian daremi.® 
On some occasions he had dealings with both Percival of Mar, the first 
merchant summoned to testify at the trial, and his brother Paschal of Mar, 
the Genoese podesta on Cyprus. On 29 April 1299 he borrowed a total of 
3,700 white bezants from the creditors Babilanus of Negrono and Percival 
of Mar, who was acting for Raymondinus of Rapallo, and promised to repay 
them within two anda half months following his arrival at Genoa, where he 
was transporting sugar and other commodities.©° In another act of the same 
date, which Percival of Mar witnessed, Ottolinus was appointed procurator 
for recovering a sum of money bequeathed to the Genoese consul James 
of Groppo.™ Ottolinus was involved in the purchase and exportation of 
German cloth. On 6 June 1301 he received a quantity of such cloth under the 
terms of a notarial deed witnessed by Paschal of Mar, the Genoese podesta 
of Cyprus, and in a second deed of the same date he gave this cloth in 
commendam to the draper Stephen, a former resident of the port of Laiazzo 
in Cilician Armenia, who was to journey to Tabriz in Persia or elsewhere 
and sell the cloth, repaying Ottolinus on his return and keeping a quarter of 
the profit. Ottolinus is mentioned twelve times in Lamberto’s surviving 
notarial acts, and both his activities and the persons he was associated with 
indicate that he was an important witness. At the hearings of May 10 he 
offered testimony concerning the Templars that was generally favourable, 
and virtually identical to that offered by his brother Simon.% 

The favourable testimony of the Genoese merchants at the Templar trial 
on Cyprus is explained not only by the Templar dealings with Genoese 
merchants, but also by the fact that both Genoese and Templars had sup- 
ported the ultimately unsuccessful attempt of Amalric, the Lord of Tyre and 


58 Gilmour-Bryson, ed., Trial, pp. 69-70. 59 CSFS 39, no. 142. 
6° CSES 39, nos. 130-2, 134, 140, 6 CSFS 39, nos. 105, 133. & CSES 31, nos. 401, 403, 406. 
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the brother of King Henry II, in May 1306, which had ended with Amalric’s 
murder in June 1310 and King Henry’s restoration in August.® As will be 
seen below, however, even the three non-Genoese merchants who testified 
at the hearings which took place in May 1311 offered favourable testimony 
regarding the Templars. The first of them, Andrew Busatus, was a burgess 
of Famagusta, and several persons with this surname are mentioned on 
Cyprus during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and those of the 
fourteenth century, other than Andrew himself, were burgesses holding 
judicial or administrative offices. Andrew Busatus is mentioned several 
times in the notarial acts of Lamberto di Sambuceto. An act of 9 August 
1301 mentions him as having Venetian nationality, and he had commercial 
dealings with Venetian merchants in Crete, a Venetian colony since 1211. 
In the above-mentioned act Andrew declared before Nicholas Zugno, the 
Venetian bailo at Famagusta, that he was despatching 1,200 white bezants, 
two pieces of Chalons cloth and eight striped canvasses of Provence to 
George Galimar, a resident of Candia, on the account of both parties.%° 
On 15 August 1301 Andrew appeared once again before the Venetian con- 
sul to receive a consignment of Cretan cheese sent by George Galimar to 
a certain Andreas of Bando, who was unwilling to receive it.°7 Two later 
notarial acts of October 1301 show Andrew trading in timber, which he had 
exported to Rhodes and Crete, while an act of April 1302 describes how 
Andrew and other merchants gave 3,000 white bezants’ worth of corn to 
a Pisan, for him to sell wherever he thought best on board the ship of the 
Genoese Anselmo Guidonis.® Andrew also appears in a deed of the notary 
Giovanni de Rocha dated 17 November 1309 as a former debtor of Sorleone 
Cibo, who instructed his procurator Ansaldo de Grimaldis to issue him 
and some other merchants a quittance acknowledging repayment. 
Andrew Bosatus’ testimony with regard to the Templars was favourable. 
He denied the ninety-third charge which accused them of failing to provide 
hospitality or charity, stating that the Templars gave bread and money 
several times a week to paupers at their houses, both in Acre and later in 
Limassol, Regarding the ninety-fourth charge, that the Templars viewed it 
as lawful to obtain riches by nefarious means, he admitted to having heard 
this but could not remember from whom. When asked whether he knew 


54 ‘Chronique d’Amadi’, in Chroniques d'Amadi et de Strambaldi, ed. R. de Mas Latrie, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1891-93), I: 245-9 footnotes, and pp. 261-2; Edbury, Kingdom, pp. to9-11, 121-2, 132-3; PW, Edbuty, 
‘The Templars in Cyprus’, in AZO, 1, pp. 192-5. 

6 J, Richard, ‘Grandes familles, actes royaux et esclavage a la veille de la révolution de 1460’, in Chypre 
sous les Lusignans, documents Chypriates des archives du Vatican (XIVe et XVe siécles) (Paris, 1962), 
pp. 127-8; Gilmour-Bryson, ed., Tiva/, p. 426 n. 67. 

66 CSFS 32, no. 39. §7 CSES 32, no. 49. 68 CSES 32, nos. 232, 235; CSFS 49, nos. 182-3. 
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anything against the order’s grandmaster or the order itself which was not 
in the articles of accusation, he replied that he knew nothing other than 
having heard the cryptic remark made by the women of Famagusta who 
said the Templars told them that the women with whom they did not act 
carnally were not domicellae.’° 

The second merchant to testify in the hearings of May 1311 was Guy of 
Bandes of Acre, a refugee from Latin Syria residing in Famagusta mentioned 
many times in the surviving notarial deeds of Lamberto di Sambuceto.7! He 
was a wealthy merchant able to advance considerable sums in commendam 
to other traders, notably Pisans and burgesses of Famagusta, in the form of 
goods. He thereby engaged in the export of cotton, pepper, Rheims cloth 
and other unspecified commodities.” He also appears several times as a 
procurator and as a witness to debt repayments in these notarial deeds.73 
His testimony regarding the Templars was unreservedly favourable to the 
order. He flatly denied the tenth charge levelled against them, namely that 
they trampled on the cross, stating that he had witnessed the Templars’ 
devotion at prayer both in Acre and in Limassol. Regarding the ninety- 
third charge that the Templars failed to practise charity he stated that both 
in Acre and on Cyprus the Templars liberally distributed bread, meat and 
clothing to paupers and to young ladies, while in his answer to the 108th 
charge that the master of the order governed improperly he replied that 
he had heard the contrary, stating in his concluding testimony that he 
knew nothing which was to the detriment of the order and of its grand 
preceptor.”4 

The third and last merchant in the group of non-Templar witnesses tes- 
tifying in the hearings of May 1311 was Perocius the son of George Coffinus, 
who was also a refugee from Acte residing in Famagusta. Unlike the other 
merchants testifying, he is mentioned only once in the surviving notarial 
deeds of Lamberto di Sambuceto, as a witness to a transaction in which 
Marinus Coffinus, who was probably a relative, received in commendam a 
quantity of carobs from Bartholomew of Caxina and undertook to journey 
to the Aegean region or some better place and sell them.75 Lamberto’s notar- 
ial deeds have numerous references to traders with the surname Coffinus, 
especially to a certain Thomas Coffinus, and Perocius may have been re- 
lated to them.”® Perocius’ testimony at the hearings of the ‘Templar trial 
was unreservedly in their favour. He refuted the tenth accusation that they 


7° Gilmour-Bryson, ed., Trial, p. 426 and n. 68. 7 Edbuty, ‘Famagusta in 1300’, p. 351, n. 71. 
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74 Gilmour-Bryson, ed., Trial, pp. 429-30, 445-6. 75 CSFS 32, no. 120. 
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trampled on the cross, stating that he did not believe this as he had seen a 
Templar chaplain, cross in hand, devoutly excommunicating and exorciz- 
ing devils from the body of a woman from Montaro. He also denied the 
truth of the sixteenth accusation, that the Templars did not believe in the 
sacraments, having seen Templars in Nicosia and in Limassol devoutly par- 
take of them. Perocius also denied the truth of the nineteenth and twentieth 
charges, that the Templars disbelieved in the sacraments or that their priests 
omitted the words of consecration, as well as the truth of the ninety-third 
charge that the Templars failed to give charity. Regarding this accusation 
he stated that he had seen William of Beaujeu, the former master of the 
order, frequently giving alms of meat, bread and money to the poor, and 
that both in Acre and in Nicosia he had seen such almsgiving performed 
at the door of the house of the Templars. In replying to the other articles 
of accusation he stated that he knew nothing against the Templars.77 

The generally favourable testimony offered for the Templars by mer- 
chants of various nationalities established on Cyprus, and who were mostly 
merchants of some social standing, does not differ substantially from that of 
the other non-Templar witnesses. The Templars on Cyprus were in general 
young, fighting men whose presence was valued in the island’s defence.”® 
One notes that although most of the merchants testifying have numerous 
mentions in the notarial deeds of Lamberto di Sambuceto, none of the 
contracts in which they are mentioned involve either the Templars or the 
Hospitallers. This notwithstanding, one can reasonably suggest that mer- 
chants resident on Cyprus or even simply visiting it were well disposed to 


these orders, regardless of whether or not they had commercial dealings: 


with them, because the Templar and Hospitaller presence on Cyprus was 
seen as protective in view of the fact that, especially after 1291, the island 
was virtually surrounded by Muslim territories. The produce from the 
Templar and Hospitaller estates, in conjunction with the willingness of 
both orders to hire out or to rent ships for transporting merchants, brethren 
and commodities, contributed to the vitality of Cypriot trade in the period 
under discussion and to Cyprus’ growing importance as an entrepét in the 
carrying trade between western Europe and the lands of the east. 


77 Gilmour-Bryson, ed., Tria/, pp. 430-1, 
7% A, Forey, ‘Towards a Profile of the Templars in the Early Fourteenth Century’, in Af 1, pp. 198-201. 
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CHAPTER 17 


From Tunis to Piombino: piracy and trade in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, 1397-1472 


David Abulafia 


I 


The subject of this investigation is a puzzle which emerges from the stan- 
dard works of Michele Amari and Louis de Mas Latrie on the trade between 
Christian Europe and north Africa in the Middle Ages: the presence among 
public documents concerning the relations between Genoa, Pisa, Florence, 
Venice and Barcelona on the one hand, and the rulers of the Maghribi 
towns on the other, of draft or final treaties involving the little port of 
Piombino and of its dependency, the isle of Elba.’ Piombino was one of 
the smallest states in Quattrocento Italy:? it consisted of a signoria en- 
trusted to the Appiano family by Giangaleazzo Visconti when, in 1399, he 
removed his ally Gherardo d’Appiano from the government of Pisa (which 
Gherardo appears to have mismanaged); Giangaleazzo compensated him 
with 200,000 florins and some apparently unimportant lands on the coast 
of the Tuscan Maremma, plus the offshore islands.} Occasionally, it is true, 


*M. Amari, J diplomi arabi del R. Archivio fiorentino (Florence, 1863); L. de Mas Latrie, Thaités de 
paix et de commerce et documents divers concernant les relations des Chrétiens avec les Arabes de Afrique 
septentrionale au Moyen Age (Paris, 1866), who draws his material on this question from Amari. 
* For the history of the state of Piombino the standard study has long been L. Cappelletti, Storia 
della Citta e Stato di Piombino dalle origini fino all'anno 1814 (Livorno, 1897); also mote recently 
N. Tavera, L‘Ascesa di Piombino al declino della Repubblica di Pisa (Florence, 1978), and very briefly 
M. Carrara, Signori e Principi di Piombino (Pontedera, 1994) (part of a collection of nine titles on 
the history of Piombino by the same author). But the scattered historical work of the travelling 
railwayman Romualdo Cardarelli marked something of an advance on Cappelletti: for this period, 
see R, Cardarelli, Baldaccio d'Anghiari e la Signoria di Piombino nel 1440 € 1441 con prefazione e 
introduzione sulla storia dello Stato di Piombino dagli inizi fino a tutto il 1439 (Rome, 1922), a work 
based on his ¢esi di aurea which contains a fearsome invective against a journal editor who had failed 
to keep the promise to publish the entire work; also his Jacopo V d'Appiano e il Sodoma (Piombino, 
1994), with some useful observations on the significance of the Tunis trade as well as the artist known 
as ‘Il Sodoma’ (reprinted posthumously from articles in the newspaper I/ Tirreno). However, neither 
his projected grand history of Piombino under the Appiani, nor his history of the Spanish Presidias 
on the Tuscan coast, saw the light of day. See La Biblioteca di Romualdo Cardarelli, 2 vols. (Naples, 
1994~7). 
For the events leading up to Gherardo’s brief rule, see O. Banti, Jacopo d’Appiano. Economia, societa 
e politica del comune di Pisa al suo tramonto, 1392-1399 (Pisa, 1971). For Giangaleazzo and Pisa, see 
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Piombino acquired some political importance and a wider fame, as in 1448, 
when the town withstood the siege of Alfonso the Magnanimous and bad 
poets celebrated the extreme discomfiture of the king of Naples and Aragon, 
or when Leonardo da Vinci designed its enceinte.* 

It was not for idle amusement that Alfonso attacked Piombino, for the 
town, and Elba as well, had some strategic importance for the control of sea 
routes linking the northern and southern Tyrrhenian Sea. As the sun rises 
over Piombino it sheds its light on not just the islands of Elba, Pianosa, 
Montecristo and Giglio, but also on Corsica, whose grey mass appears 
faint but substantial on the western horizon; the channel between Elba and 
Corsica could thus be watched and controlled from Piombino, and on one 
occasion in the late fifteenth century the lords of Piombino even gave their 
aid to Corsican rebels, apparently in the hope of extending their dominion 
to the island, then ruled by the Genoese Banco di San Giorgio. A particular 
concern in the sixteenth century, which was also beginning to be a source of 
worty in the fifteenth, was the ease with which Barbary corsairs penetrated as 
far as the rocky coasts of the island between Tuscany and Corsica. Thus the 
Muslim threat was something which was neither distant nor theoretical: it 
existed on the doorstep of the Appiano state, in the coves and crannies of the 
Tuscan archipelago. No less significantly, Elba was blessed with remarkable 
mineral wealth, principally iron, which itself helped to attract raiders; iron 
seems to have been the basis on which the Appiano family was able to fortify 
their little capital and to provide themselves with what appears to have been 
a handsome Renaissance palace.’ The Appiani also adopted the dual system 
of government which they had known in Pisa, so that the signore consulted 
and was consulted by the Anziani of Piombino, and where appropriate 
by the lesser communities over which he ruled. This was not ‘despotism’, 
but a system of cooperative lordship that seems to have left the citizens of 
Piombino satisfied that their traditional communal institutions were still 
in force, as indeed they were.® 

The Appiani understood the need for an alliance with local business 
élites. For trade was also a secret of the success of the Appiano state. The 


the comments in the classic study of D, Bueno de Mesquita, Giangaleazzo Visconti Duke of Milan 
(1350-1402), A Study in the Political Career of an Italian Despot (Cambridge, 1941), pp. 246-8. The 
transfer of power in Piombino is recorded by Agostino Dati in his Historia Phumbinensis, in Augustini 
Dati Opera (Siena, 1503), fol. ccxxxvii recto. 

For Alfonso, see e.g, Fra d’Agostini’s poem in Muratori, R/S 1, a5, cols, 319-70. For Leonardo, 
Leonardo a Piombino e Videa della citta moderna tra Quattro e Cinquecento, ed. A. Fara (Florence, 
1999). 

M. Carrara, J/ Palazzo Appiano (Pontedera, 1996). 

On ‘despotism’, see D, Bueno de Mesquita, “I'he Problem of Despotism in Italian Politics’, in Europe 
in the Late Middle Ages, ed. J. Hale, J. R. Highfield and B. Smalley (London, 1965), pp. 301-315 
J. Law, The Lords of Renaissance Italy (London, 1981). 
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rulers and merchants of Piombino attempted to insert themselves alongside 
the Pisans and Florentines on the trade routes linking Tuscany to Muslim 
north Africa; they may have seen themselves as the successors to the Pisan 
merchants whose fortunes had declined with the Milanese takeover of the 
city, soon followed by a Florentine conquest (1406).” The result was that 
part of the Pisan business élite transferred itself to other centres, among 
them Piombino. Piombino made some attempts to claim the commercial 
heritage of Pisa, now well past its prime, even though Florence was far more 
successful in filling Pisa’s shoes. Now visited mainly by those who intend to 
leave as quickly as possible, usually for Elba; late medieval Piombino was.also 
a transit point in the fifteenth century. It offered a route by which not just 
Elban iron but goods carried across the Mediterranean could be despatched 
to inland Tuscan cities, notably Florence and Siena, which had always had 
some difficulty in assuring their access to the sea. Thus in the early fifteenth 
century the characteristic relationship between Piombino and Florence was 
one in which Piombino acted as a client state of Florence, not subject to the 
great city, but tied by a contractual relationship of raccomandigia, which 
assured Piombino of the presence of Florentine governors (for example 
when the lord of Piombino, Jacopo II, was a minor), and of Florentine 
help when its citizens found themselves in the clutches of the Hafsid sultan 
of Tunis. In the second half of the fifteenth century it was the kingdom 
of Naples which acquired a dominant position in the affairs of Piombino, 
rather than Florence; but it remained true that the statelet could only 
guarantee its survival by accepting the protection of greater powers.® 

The history of Piombino and its relations with Tunis cannot be written 
without close reference to a seventeenth-century narrative history of the 
Appiano state, unpublished but preserved in the Biblioteca Falesiana in 
Piombino, which inspired the imagination of such historians as Ninci, 
chronicler of Elba, and Cesaretti, chronicler of Piombino.? This manuscript 
is a rich source for events in the fifteenth century. Its full title is Memorie 
le pit antiche che si sono potute ricavare della citta di Piombino, and it 
was for some time attributed to Pier Domenico Corsi, a sixteenth-century 


7 Tavera, Ascesa, p. 36. 

8 The relationship of raccomandigia between Piombino and Florence, and later with Naples, can be 
traced in the archive of Romualdo Cardarelli in the Archivio Storico Comunale di Piombino, e.g. 
Fondo Cardarelli (hereafter Card.) 76, fol. 778 (raccomandigia with Florence, 1450); Card. 77, fol. tr 
(fealty of Emanuele d’Appiano to King Alfonso, 1451); Card. 77, fols. 14r, 166r—v, 170r (refusal of 
raccomandigia with Siena, 1451, 1465, in the light of obligations to Naples); Card. 77, fol. 175t-v 
(raccomandigia with Ferrante I of Naples, 1465). These are copies of originals in Florence and Siena. 

? G, A. Ninci, Storia dell'isola dell’ Elba (‘talia’, 1815; repr. Portolongone, 1898 and Bologna, 1997); 
A. Cesaretti, [storia del Principato di Pombino e osservazioni intorno ai dritti della Corona di Toscana 
sopra i Castelli di Valle e Montione, 2 vols. (Florence, 1788-9; repr. in 1 vol., Bologna, 1974). 
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notable, an attribution which Ottavio Banti considered ‘non controllata e 
probabilmente non controllabile’. The attribution is also problematic since 
it implies that most of the work was written some time before its terminal 
date of 1634 and completed by another author, who was nonetheless so 
expert in imitating his predecessor that there is no sign of a join in the 
text.!° The Memorie are, again to cite Banti, ‘un testo annalistico’. The 
history they recount goes up to the end of the Appiano dynasty in 1634, 
which provides a terminus post quem for the writing of the work, but they 
are based on a careful reading of the Libri di Consigli in the Piombino 
archive, on historians such as Guicciardini, Giovio and Malavolti and on the 
writings, for the mid-Quattrocento, of Pope Pius II. It has been argued that 
the manuscript was complete by 1706, but this depends on fine arguments 
about dating systems that are not particularly convincing: that the author 
was using the old Pisan system which was dropped that year. Still, it appears 
to date from the mid to late-seventeenth century or, at the latest, from the 
start of the eighteenth century, for it was written by an author who had a 
deep affection for the Appiano dynasty, which suggests that he may well 
have lived the early part of his life under their rule. The author appears 
to have been not merely from Piombino — that is clear — but also well 
connected with the city government, since he had access to the archives of 
the town.” 

It is difficult to stand far back from this source, even with the help of 
fifteenth-century materials, since it provides narrative continuity which is 
hard to reconstruct from the bare decisions of the Consigli recorded in the 
surviving Libri di Consigli. The narrative history is certainly quite voluble 
concerning the diplomatic and commercial ties between Piombino and the 
kings of Tunis, apparently attracted by the high drama of this difficult and 
exotic relationship, in which piracy as much at trade was evidently at issue. 
Documentary sources have been mobilized less enthusiastically by later his- 
torians, in part because the author of the manuscript used archival sources; 
and his work has thus been treated as an adequate substitute, chronicle 
and archive report all in one. Yet a handful of texts of treaties between 
Piombino and Tunis have survived, and they were edited first of all by 


Biblioteca Civica Falesiana, Piombino, MS 139, 146 folios (hereafter: MS Hist.). 

™ On the problem of authorship and dating, see O. Banti, ‘Di una storia manoscritta del principato 
di Piombino’, in Populonia e Piombino in ett medievale e moderna, ed. M. L. Ceccarelli Lemut 
and G. Garzella, Biblioteca del Bollettino Storico Pisano 44 (Pisa, 1996), pp. 91~8. For documentary 
sources, see B, Casini, Guida inventario degli Archivi del Principato di Piombino, Quaderni del Centro 
Piombinese di Studi Storici x (Piombino, 1971), bearing in mind that much archival material has 
been subsequently transferred from Pisa to Piombino itself. 
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the great Sicilian Arabist Michele Amari in the mid-nineteenth century.” 
More surprising, perhaps, is the fact that, even though the author of the 
manuscript history carefully provided folio references to the Libri di Con- 
sigli of fifteenth-century Piombino, those who have written the history of 
the city’s trade with Tunis have paid little or no attention to this rich con- 
temporary source. Long preserved in Pisa, the paper books, each containing 
at least a couple of hundred folios in a series of often crabbed notarial hands, 
are now kept in the Archivio Storico Comunale in Piombino itself. The 
volumes that survive from the period in the fifteenth century when Piom- 
bino stood suspended between the ambitions of Medicean Florence and 
Aragonese Naples cover the years 1442-54, 1464-80 and 1488-93, according 
to the Pisan system of dating.’ Even more neglected are the volumes of 
accounts, entitled Ragione, and in particular Ragione 88 (formerly 122), 
which not only refers repeatedly to the ‘Barbary tax’, Tassa di Barberia, 
levied in the towns and villages of the Piombinese and of Elba, but also 
conveys valuable information about the expenses incurred on embassies 
sent to the king of Tunis in the mid to late fifteenth century."* As a result, 
the history of Tunisian relations with Piombino proves to be far richer 
in documentation than Amari and Mas Latrie suspected. More modern 
scholars such as Massart, from a Tuscan perspective, and Brunschvig, from 
a north African one, have also discussed the trade of Piombino with Tunis, 
but without deploying as wide a range of sources as is in fact available, 


II 


It is important to begin with some explanation of what the extent of the 
Piombinese state was, what its assets were, and what its relations with other 
Italian powers were; it will then be easier to make sense of the tangled re- 
lationship with Hafsid Tunis. The territory controlled by the Appiani was 
more or less evenly divided between mainland and island possessions. Its 
area was about 600 square kilometres, but only 250 of these were on the 


* Amari, Diplomi arabi. References to the individual documents are given below. 

8 Archivio Storico di Piombino, Libri di Consigli, 1-16 (formerly 14-18) (hereafter: LC followed by 
present number). 

™ Romualdo Cardarelli made notes on the material from Ragione 122 (as it then was), in Fondo 
Cardarelli, 40, ‘Relazioni fra Piombino e Tunisi e fra lo Stato di Piombino e il Nord-Africa’. Howevet, 
his transcriptions, often remarkable in their ability to decipher minute notarial scribbles, ate also at 
times defective. 

5 E, Massart, ‘La Signoria di Piombino e gli Stati Barbareschi’, Bollettino Storico Pisano 39 (1970), 69— 
119, which goes well beyond the Quattrocento; R. Brunschvig, La Berbérie orientale sous les Haftides 
des origines a la fin du XVe siécle, 2 vols. (Paris, 1940-7), especially 1: 218-19, 233-4, 256-7, 266-7, 
270. 
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mainland; the rest, Elba, Pianosa and Montecristo, lay out to sea. Piom- 
bino itself stands on a promontory, but its separation from the mainland 
of Italy was more marked in the Middle Ages than now: marshes cut off 
Piombino from part of its hinterland, and were certainly a source of disease. 
Not surprisingly, the little town looked out across the Tyrrhenian Sea to- 
watds the islands; its rulers wisely appreciated that there was no advantage 
in competing against Florence and Siena for control of the grain lands and 
hills of the Tuscan Maremma, and they concentrated instead on the battle 
for control of the wind and the waves. Paolo Ghelardoni, in an assessment 
of the territorial resources of Piombino, attributes to the whole state of 
Piombino in the fifteenth century a population of about 10,000 (others 
having gone as high as 12,000 and as low as 6,500)."7 Economic growth and 
events elsewhere, such as the emigration of Pisan families after the Floren- 
tine conquest of Pisa in 1406, almost certainly pushed up the population 
of Piombino, and there was a general trend towards a rising population 
in Italy by the end of the fifteenth century. Some of the smaller settle- 
ments experienced active regeneration in this period; Jacopo IV d’Appiano 
brought Corsican settlers to the former Etruscan city of Populonia, which 
had virtually ceased to exist. Ghelardoni has argued that Piombino, unlike 
many other Italian towns, had only a very loose rapport with its hinterland; 
clearly, the town élite based its wealth on trade rather than agriculture, and 
Piombino’s real ‘hinterland’ was not the marshy pianura behind the town, 
but the island of Elba, with its magnificent mineral resources. 

During Giangaleazzo Visconti’s famous war for control of Florence and 
much of Italy, the Appiani, as protégés of the duke of Milan, had cooperated 
in the Visconti attempts to cut off Florentine trade routes, blocking the 
access of Florentine merchants to Piombino.” But, following the death of 
Visconti in September 1402, Gherardo Appiano began to turn to Florence, 
the city that had resisted the duke of Milan with the greatest fervour, 
entering into an opportunistic agreement in June 1403. He had rapidly 
reopened Piombino to Florentine trade once the Visconti shadow had 
been removed from Tuscany with Giangaleazzo’s death. In fact the death of 
the duke of Milan had been followed by the disintegration of his empire in 
northern and central Italy, and Piombino was simply one of the units that 
broke away from dependence on Milan. Florence offered an arrangement 


6 P Ghelardoni, ‘Il territorio Piombinese nel XV secolo’, in Populonia e Piombino, pp. 83-9. The issues 
are addressed in similar terms in P. Ghelardoni, Piombino. Profile di storia urbana (Pisa, 1977). 

7 Ghelardoni, ‘Il territorio’, pp. 84-5. 

ON. Valeri, L Italia nell eta dei principati dal 1343 al 1516, and edn. (Milan, 1969), p. 266; M. Mallece, 
The Florentine Galleys in the Fifteenth Century (Oxford, 1967), p. 8; Tavera, Ascesa, p. 37. 
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which fell short of political dependence, while at the same time guaranteeing 
to Piombino a small share of the prizes to be gained in Florence's war against 
Pisa. Piombino would receive a small squadron of Florentine troops when 
Gherardo was engaged in warfare approved by Florence, and he would 
also receive 3,600 gold florins each year for six years. Gherardo became 
the raccomandato of the Florentine Republic. Piombino had entered into a 
short-term raccomandigia with Florence; this should be seen not so much as 
an act of political submission as a partnership, analogous to an accomandi- 
gia between business partners."? However, the early death of Gherardo, in 
1404, brought into effect the terms of his will, which allowed Florence a 
substantial say in the government of Piombino: Florence was to send a gov- 
ernor to Piombino, and his widow Paola Colonna, acting on behalf of the 
young signore Jacopo II d’Appiano, prudently renewed the raccomandigia 
fora further six years in 1405, well before the first raccomandigia had actually 
expired.?° The aim was to free Piombino from external threats at a time 
when Florentine power was advancing in the region, and to benefit from 
the war against Pisa, which ended in October 1406 with the submission 
of Pisa to Florence. Following the fall of Pisa, the once great trading city 
became depopulated; in the longer term, Florence sought to fill the gap 
left by the ending of Pisan galley trade with the Levant by developing its 
own galley fleet, able to reach Alexandria and Flanders. For the moment, 
however, the Appiani could congratulate themselves on their minor part as 
allies of the victor over their own ancestral city, and on the possibility that 
Florence would use Piombino as a window on to the Mediterranean.” 
Another major concern of the Appiani was to maintain control of Elba 
in the face of Genoese competition. Genoese aspirations to rule the island, 
which Genoa had occupied for a short while following the Battle of Meloria 
with Pisa in 1284, were based on the hope of exploiting its mineral resources 
and also its strategic value for traffic moving up and down the coasts of Italy. 
Power over the Piombino channel had implications for control of Corsica 
as well. A small force of four Genoese galleys plus support vessels arrived 
off Elba from Genoa in July 1401. Gherardo paid off his unwelcome visitors 
with Danegeld of 19,000 florins, only to find that the Genoese attack was 
resumed the next year, culminating in the siege of two strongpoints on the 
island, Volterraio and Lucéri. But fortune did not favour the Genoese, who 


? Cappelletti, Storia, pp. 49, 51. 

*© Ibid., p. 51 and doc. i, p. 455, for the exclusion of certain Florentine office-holders from the post of 
gubernator of Piombino. 

* D. Herlihy and C. Klapisch-Zuber, The Tiscans and their Families. A Study of the Florentine Catasto 
of 1427 (Chicago, 1985); Mallett, Florentine Galleys, pp. 62-107. 
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were flushed out in September 1402.” The next year Gherardo negotiated 
an agreement with Genoa, once again sealed by the payment of 19,000 
florins. Perhaps this sum represents the financial gain the Genoese had 
hoped to receive from controlling Elba. In any case, Genoa and Florence 
were two greater neighbours which would have considerable influence on 
Piombino’s relations with the Hafsid Caliphate in Tunis. 

Caliph ‘Uthman, whose reign lasted a little short of sixty years (1435-94), 
expanded and consolidated the Hafsid state in Tunis and north Africa. His 
rule marks the high point of Hafsid fortunes since the heady days in the 
thirteenth century when the Hafsids had presented themselves as the heirs 
to the authority of the Almohad caliphate.” It will be seen that by the 1460s 
and 1470s ‘Uthman felt he needed the Italians a little less than they needed 
him, and he was not averse to breaking relations with one or another Italian 
trading centre for a period of several years, while shopping around for better 
deals with other Italian merchant communities. The focus of “‘Uthman’s 
interest was in fact the extension of Hafsid power beyond Bougie and 
Constantine, and as far west as Tlemcen, as well as southwards into Berber 
and Bedouin territory on the edges of the Sahara. Yet to achieve this without 
a measure of security on the northern, maritime flank of his territories was 
not really possible. ‘Uthman’s relations with Alfonso of Aragon and Naples, 
until 1458 the dominant figure in the politics of the Mediterranean, were 
generally correct: there were hopes of entering into a lasting treaty, frustrated 
by continued acts of Muslim and Catalan piracy; in 1445 relations were 
sundered for a while as a result of piracy in central Mediterranean waters — 
it was a situation of ‘uneasy truce and veiled hostility’.* Tunisian raids on 
Sicily itself did not endear the Hafsids to Alfonso, but both sides were also 
aware of the mutual benefit they drew from the grain trade between Sicily 
and Tunis.2’ The difficulties ‘Uthman faced with Catalan corsairs perhaps 
explain why he could berate the Piombinesi for being allies of Alfonso, while 
at the same time treating Alfonso as a potential ally and business partner. 
Unofficial thuggery on the high seas was thus combined with an attempt 
to create smooth trading relations; captives from each side languished in 
prison while ambassadors were cordially received in Naples and Tunis, and 
the presence of a Tunisian ambassador was even recorded by the sculptors 
of the Triumphal Arch in Naples. 

2 Ninci, Elba, pp. 65-8. 

% Brunschwig, Berbérie orientale, 1: 23-5. This book remains the unrivalled account of Hafsid history. 

4 A, Ryder, Alfonso the Magnanimous, King of Aragon, Naples and Sicily, 1396-1458 (Oxford, 1990), 
pp. 266-7. 


*% Brunschvig, Berbérie orientale, 1: 242-80, for ‘Uchman’s reign; pp. 248-51, 267, for ‘Uthman and 
Alfonso. 
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Ill 


It is hard to say much about Piombinese trade before the coming of the 
Appiani. A study of the commerce of Piombino as revealed in the Datini 
archive in Prato has identified about forty recorded voyages from Piombino 
in the decade 1396 to 1405.*° The great majority were voyages to nearby 
destinations in the Tyrrhenian Sea: nine to Palermo or other Sicilian har- 
bours; eight to Rome; seven towards the Balearic islands (an important link 
between Italy and Spain) or Barcelona; six to Genoa, four to Provence; one 
each to Tunis, Alexandria and Naples, with two others to unspecified des- 
tinations in the Levant. Ships passing through Piombino from elsewhere 
were on their way to a similar range of destinations, with fourteen passing 
on to Genoa and eight to Rome, while one exotic voyage was calling in on 
its way to Flanders. These figures only represent the tip of an iceberg; the 
low number of voyages to Elba (three starting in Piombino, one passing 
through Piombino to Elba) cannot possibly reflect the intensity of what 
must have been an almost ceaseless system of cabotage carrying iron from 
the island to the mainland. The goods that came by way of Genoa included 
English wool and the fine wool of San Matteo in Spain and of Majorca, 
which were firm favourites of the Datini company; there was leather and 
skins too, while fine cloths from the Cotswolds, Perpignan and Catalonia 
arrived as well; there are references to cloths in the documents concerned 
with embassies to the kings of Tunis, of which more later.?” From Sicily, 
Sardinia and Tunisia the main imports appear to have been foodstuffs, 
including cooked fish, tunny, cheese and grain as well as cloths. Thus in 
1442 Piombino sent an embassy to King Alfonso in Naples to complain 
about some Catalan brigantines ‘che aueuano predate, e condotte 4 Gaeta 
due Barchi del dominio di Piombino cariche di grano’.?® The Piombinesi 
appear to have been satisfied with the outcome. Sweet wines (‘vino greco’) 
feature in the Libri di Consigli, as well, alongside more ordinary local 
wines; but it is not clear whether the exports to Tunis were directed at the 
open market or (more likely, in view of the small quantities and religious 
restrictions on alcohol) intended for the supply of the Piombinese consulate 


6 A. Batistoni, Piombino a cavallo del Quattrocento secondo le notizie del Carteggio Datiniano’, Tesi 
di Laurea, Universita degli Studi di Firenze, Facolta di Economia e Commercio, 3 vols. (1991), 1: 
167-70. 

*7 LC 12, fol. sor. 

8 MS Hist., fol. 37v; cf. LC 12, fol. 4gv: ‘quia vadat ad maiestatem tegalem Ragonie et ei exponat 
innormitates quas eius fuste et alii vectores suorum terrarum faciunt . . .’; also LC 12, fol. 565. 
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in the city.”? It is also possible to observe the creation of a Curia del mare 
and of consules marinariorum under one of the Jacopos, probably Jacopo 
Ill, implying a significant expansion of trade. A later body of statutes for 
Piombino includes the following provision: 


Statuimus, ut consules marinariorum, et Curiae maris nostri districtus habeant 
de rebus ad marinaticum pertinentibus in civilibus tantum omnimodam iuris- 
dictionem, prout hactenus habere consueverunt secundum formam Statutorum, 
et Brevis dictarum Curiarum approbatarum, et approbandarum per magnificum 
Dominum D, Iacobum de Appiano militem, et comitem ac Dominum Plumbini, 
Scarlini, Subereti, et insulae [lvae, caeterarum terrarum, castrorum etc.?° 


Although these innovations are attributed to one of the Appiani, it is clear 
that a large part of the statutory legislation of Piombino was directly derived 
from that of Pisa, and we can assume that the provisions for sea consuls 
were also modelled on the well-documented system in operation in Pisa. 
Piracy was also an important factor in relations between Tunis and 
Piombino, The acts of piracy were committed on both sides; the exposed 
coasts of Elba formed a natural base for Muslim navies raiding far into 
western Mediterranean waters in the mid-fifteenth century. As early as 1387 
a Barbary fleet appears to have been preying on merchant ships off Elba, 
then held by Pisa once again." This provides part of the background to an 
embassy of Jacopo d’Appiano, Captain of the People in Pisa, to the king of 
Tunis in 1393, which took with it proposals that were published by Amari; 
we can see that the origins of the Appiano connection with Tunis reach 
back before the founding of the Appiano principality in Piombino. A par- 
ticular cause of complaint was the acts of piracy committed by the north 
Africans in home waters: ‘in delle mari di Pisa, et maximamente dell’isula 
dell’ Elba et in delle nostre marine di Pisa, contra li pisani e sottoposti a 
Pisa’.3? The instructions to the Pisan ambassador sent to Tunis, acting for 
the commune of Pisa and for Jacopo d’Appiano, Captain of the People, 
speak in particular of men of Piombino, Livorno and Elba who have been 
seized and imprisoned by the Tunisians, ‘et che lo comune di Piombino, 
quelli de Elba et di Livorna viveno in pacti col comune di Pisa’.33 When a 
peace treaty was agreed between Pisa and Tunis in December 1397 on behalf 
of Jacopo d’Appiano and the Commune of Pisa, the same broad concept 
of Pisan identity remained in use: there are references to those who were 


79 LC 12, fol. sor for white wine; Ragione 88, fol. Gov (also Card. 40, fol. 11r-v) for ‘botte diece di vino 
grecchi vecchi’ and other wines. 

3° R. del Gratta, Giovan Battista de Luca e gli Statuti di Piombino (Naples, 1985), p. 223. 

* Ninci, Elba, p. 61. 2% Amari, Diplomi arabi, pp. 317-18. 3 Ibid., p. 318. 
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‘Pisano o chi s’appellasse overo nominasse per Pisano’, and to ‘tutti i Pisani, 
et chi per Pisano s’appella’, as well as to ‘alcun Pisano o che per Pisano 
si nomini’, and so on. In other words, they were accustomed to travelling 
under the Pisan flag when far from home, a phenomenon which is well 
attested in the trade of Pisa with the Muslim world, for example in the 
kingdom of Jerusalem in the thirteenth century; there, merchants of San 
Gimignano, the Provencal towns and indeed Florence were accustomed to 
being counted as Pisans in the customs house at Acre, with the result that 
they secured handsome tax concessions.*4 Judging from Giovanni Villani’s 
famous account of the discovery of the gold florin by the Hafsid caliph of 
Tunis, the Florentines could also be found there among the Pisans, slough- 
ing off their Florentine identity when it suited them to pose as Pisans and 
gain access to the court and to trade privileges enjoyed by Pisa.35 All this 
was accepted, even expected. 

In a document of September 1414, possibly a draft of a treaty between 
the lord of Piombino and Tunis which was never actually ratified, there is 
a reference to ‘tutti i Pisani abitatori dei detti paesi’, but the ‘detti paesi’ 
are in fact Piombino and Elba, and it is clear that Jacopo II was seeking 
to establish direct relations with the king of Tunis, on the grounds that 
he was ruling a successor state to Pisa; Pisa itself was not actually party to 
the proposed agreement. Piombino is being treated as a detached fragment 
of the old Pisan dominion. In the document of 1414, the Appiano lord 
is described as lord of Portolongone, Suvereto, San Lorenzo, Scarlino and 
other towns in the Piombinese domains; the Arabic versions of these place 
names seem generally to have been transcribed with care (though the name 


+4 On this phenomenon of substitution, see a series of my articles: David Abulafia, ‘The Levant Trade 
of the Minor Cities in the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Centuries: Strengths and Weaknesses’, in The 
Medieval Levant. Studies in Memory of Eliyahu Ashtor (1914-1984), ed. B. Z. Kedar and A, Udovitch = 
Asian and African Studies 22 (1988), 183-202; ‘The Anconitan Privileges in the Kingdom of Jerusalem 
and the Levant Trade of Ancona’, in [ comuni italiani nel regno di Gerusalemme, ed. G. Airaldi and 
B. Z. Kedar, Collana storica di fonti e studi 48 (Genoa, 1986), pp. 525-70; ‘Narbonne, the lands 
of the Crown of Aragon and the Levant trade 1187-1400’, in Montpellier, la Couronne d’Aragon 
et les pays de Langue d’Oc (1204-1349). Actes du XII° Congrés d'Histoire de la Couronne d Aragon, 
Montpellier, 26-29 septembre 1985 = Mémoires de la Société archéologique de Montpellier 15 (1987), 
189-207; ‘A Tyrrhenian Triangle: Tuscany, Sicily, Tunis, 1277-1300", in Studi di storia economica 
toscana nel Medioevo e nel Rinascimento in memoria di Federigo Melis, ed. C. Violante, Biblioteca del 
Bollettino Storico Pisano, Collana storica 33 (1987), 53—75; ‘Marseilles, Acre and the Mediterranean, 
1200-1291’, in Coinage in the Latin East: the Fourth Oxford Symposium on Coinage and Monetary 
History, ed. P. W. Edbury and D, M. Metcalf, British Archaeological Reports, International Series 
77 (Oxford, 1980), pp. 19-393 ‘Crocuses and Crusaders: San Gimignano, Pisa and the Kingdom of 
Jerusalem’, in Outremer, pp. 227-43. These have been reprinted in two of my Variorum collections 
of articles: Italy Sicily and the Mediterranean, 1100-1400 (London, 1987); Commerce and Conquest in 
the Mediterranean, 1100-1500 (Aldershot, 1993). 

% Giovanni Villani, Cronica, book 6, ch. 54; Abulafia, ‘Tyrrhenian ‘Triangle’, p. 56. 
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Portolongone seems to have been corrupted). The terms of the proposed 
treaty mirror those of the 1397 treaty between Pisa and Tunis, and are 
repeated again in the later treaty between Florence, Pisa, Jacopo d’Appiano 
and Tunis (1421); Brunschvig saw this as an attempt simply to ‘renouveler 
le traité que son grand-pére, au nom de la République défunte, avait conclu 
avec Tunis en 1397’.3° In this sense the document represented not so much 
Pisan policy as Appiano family policy. In fact we can go further and speak 
ofa standard formula which was used by all the Tuscan trading centres that 
sought to do business in Tunis; its major terms included tax concessions, 
the right of the Tuscans to operate their own consulates and arrangements 
to ensure that interpreters or dragomans are reimbursed for their efforts at a 
set rate; these ¢urcimanni are known to have often been Jews, or inhabitants 
of the Siculo-Tunisian condominium on the island of Pantelleria. In the 
1414 draft it is in fact the Pisans who are named time after time, not the 
men of Piombino, because the document, written in Arabic, was clearly 
copied from existing treaties by a Tunisian scribe. Thus we read that ‘the 
Pisan consuls will be admitted to see the Noble Throne [the Hafsid caliph] 
twice a month’,>” In a Latin version of the 1421 agreement between Tunis 
and Florence, Pisa and Piombino it is stated: ‘item, quod eorum consul 
possit bis in mense intrare ad presentiam regis, et cum eo loqui, absque 
contradictione’.® There is in fact no reference to a separate Piombinese 
consul, and it seems intrinsically unlikely that the little state would have 
tried to support one while its trade was operating under the protection of 
Florence. However, it will be seen that there is ample evidence for a consul 
and a house in Tunis under his control in mid-fifteenth-century Tunis, as 
the ties between Florence and Piombino grew weaker. 

Massart argued that the failure of Piombino to achieve ratification of 
the treaty with Tunis was the result of rivalry between the interests of 
Piombino and those of Florence, with which at this time Piombino was 
tied by the relationship of raccomandigia stipulated in Gherardo d’Appiano’s 
will.’ Thus the Florentines sought to create for themselves a privileged 
position in the markets of Tunis very similar to that earlier enjoyed by 
the Pisans, over whose city and fleet they had been masters since 1406;*° 
they were disinclined to pursue the interests of Piombino, and, by way of 
their representatives in the city (the governatore and podesta), they may have 
ensured that the treaty between Piombino and Tunis remained no more 
than a proposal. In other words, they may have wished to see Pisa continue 


36 Brunschvig, Berbérie orientale, 1: 218-19. 7 Amari, Diplomi arabi, p. 354. 
8 Ibid, p. 328. 39 Massart, ‘Signoria’, p. 75; Tavera, Ascesa, p. 42. 
4° Brunschvig, Berbérie orientale, 1: 232-3. 
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to function as the major Florentine outlet into the Mediterranean, rather 
than basing their hopes on the small and rather presumptuous signoria. If 
Piombino wished to have privileges in Tunis, these must be arranged under 
the aegis of Florence to suit the convenience of Florence. Indeed, in 1421 
Florence despatched its own ambassador to Africa in order to negotiate an 
accord with Tunis, on behalf not merely of Florence but of its dependencies, 
such as Pisa, and its rxaccomandato Piombino. 

In 1421 Florence was able to reduce its already fairly limited dependence 
on trade through Piombino by acquiring Livorno (Leghorn), closer by 
far to the Arno. Yet Florence was not at the same time neglectful of 
Piombino’s interests. Instructions sent to Bartolomeo di Giacomo da Galea, 
the Florentine representative, in December 1421, speak of attempts to release 
captive subjects of Florence, and the suspicion arises that several of these 
may be Piombinesi and Elbans, since the document goes on to make a 
special case for the interests of the lord of Piombino: 


Et perché tu sai quanto intrinsicamente amiamo il magnifico Signore di Piombino 
et lesue cose, perché ancora nella nostra accomandigia et sotto la nostra fede et tutela 
si governa, et non minore cura et diligentia a suoi subditi et cose sue abbiamo, che 
a nostri, perd vogliamo et comandianti, che cori ogni industria et sollecitudine tu 
vingegni conchiudere et servare, che i subditi et cose del dito Signore di Piombino, 
come in tutti i contratti facciamo, come nostro raccomandato, cosi al presente in 
questa concordia sia inchiuso co’suoi subditi et cose, come i nostri proprij . . .4 


However, priority was still to be accorded to the release of those captives 
who were full Florentines. The need to protect the interests of Piombino 
accounts for the fact, according to Massart, that it took a good two years for 
an agreement actually to be reached in Tunis, on terms which were virtually 
identical to those already proposed in 1414; and Massart considered it likely 
that the ‘Bartolomeo’ who was sent to negotiate in 1414 was the same 
person as the Bartolomeo da Galea who represented Florence in 1421.4 
In fact Massart read too much into the limited evidence. What the 1421 
treaty says about Piombino is little, and that is the point. The agreement 
was made, according to the Latin version, ‘pro Iacobo de Appiano, domino 
Plumbini, cum eis subdictis’. We can thus see Florence acting on behalf of 
Piombino, understandably in view of the raccomandigia binding Piombino 
to the Republic. The pact was made with the approval of Luca di ser Nardo 
da Lanciano, ‘chonsolo de’Fiorentini in Tunizi. . . tuccimanata [translated] 
per Abran giudeo, a parola a parola’.44 Thus there is no evidence of direct 


4 Tbid., 1: 233. # Amari, Diplomi arabi, p. 318. #3 Massart, ‘Signoria di Piombino’, p. 74. 
44 Amari, Diplomi arabi, p. 330. 
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Piombinese intervention in the negotiations. Later the document does 
speak of ‘omnes qui in presenti pace concluduntur’, which clearly means 
inhabitants of Pisa, Livorno, Piombino, Elba and other Tuscan territories 
which Florence was representing in the negotiations. It seems unlikely that 
the issue of Piombino’s interests would have stood in the way, or have been 
allowed to stand in the way, of an agreement which was in the financial 
interests of both the Hafsid caliph and the Florentine Republic. As relations 
with Florence became less intense (and as the signore grew to an age at which 
he could take responsibility for the town’s government), it became possible 
for Piombino to take more independent action. By 1440 the Florentines 
accepted that the lord of Piombino had the right to make his own treaties 
with the ‘Mori’, under the terms of the raccomandigia made that year with 
the intention of bringing to an end a period of conflict during which 
Piombino had seized Florentine goods in Piombino and had occupied the 
Florentine castle at Monteverdi: ‘al ditto Signore di Piombino sia lecito fare 
la pacie co’ Mori, come a lui parra, o piacera et vorra’.* 

Piombino had thus become involved in the trade of north Africa along- 
side Pisa, Florence and other Tuscan cities, and it would take a while for its 
interests to be treated separately from those of much greater commercial 
powers. Whether, however, the men of Piombino were really trading as 
Pisans and Florentines or engaged in murkier activities such as piracy is less 
than clear. The probability is that those referred to in the document of 1421 
were taken in reprisal for some act of acts such as the seizure of a Tunisian 
vessel, or raids on the African shore which aimed to take captives for sale into 
slavery. If the Elbans were not active in piracy, then the Corsicans were, and 
the evidence suggests that Barbary raids could reach as far north as Corsica, 
while around 1425 the Corsicans gave as much as they received in the war 
of the corsairs.4° In 1443 the fleets of the king of Tunis disembarked on 
Elba, briefly occupying Volterraio, until the forces sent by Rinaldo Orsini, 
husband of the heiress to Piombino, flushed the Muslims out of the island, 
after arriving there under cover of darkness. Unfortunately, Catalan ships 
seem to have been no less persistent a threat in the same period, attacking 
Piombinese vessels and seizing the goods of the subjects of the Appiano 
dominion.*” The next year the Piombinesi, fed up with the ‘continue ves- 
sazioni’ of the king of Tunis, decided to try to negotiate with him; they were 


45 Tavera, Ascesa, p. 45, from the Capitoli of Florence; cf. MS Hist., fol. 37v; also Massart, ‘Signoria’, 


46 Brunschvie, Berbérie orientale, t: 235. For Corsican relations with Piombino see MS Hist., fol. 86r. 
is 35 
47 LC 12, fol. 56r: ‘undecim homines subdictorum dicte magnifice dominatus fuerunt capti a certis 
5 
ghaleis chatha{laJnorum et depredate fuerunt certe fuste multas robbas . . .’ 
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finding it impossible to trade freely, and several subjects of the little state 
had been carried off into slavery.4® The commune sent to Genoa to hire 
the services of a Genoese merchant named Clemente Cicero, who enjoyed 
good relations with the king of Tunis, later functioning as Genoese consul 
in Tunis (in 1451);4 a discussion between him, Rinaldo, lord of Piombino, 
his wife Donna Paola Colonna d’Appiano and the Anziani of Piombino led 
to the decision that Clemente should travel to Tunis with thirteen Muslim 
slaves ‘che ritenevan in Piombino in ricompensa di tutti quelli Paesani, 
ch’erano in schiavitd in Tunisi’. There included a certain Mariano son of 
Ludovico, a galley master who ‘nunc annis Plumbini stetit et stat captivus 
in Barbaria’5° The Muslim slaves were hostages for peace, since it was in- 
tended to carry them back to Piombino if negotiations failed (though the 
chances of extracting them from Tunis once again would doubtless have 
been extremely poor). 

Negotiation took time. Two visits by Clemente Cicero to Tunis were 
required before all differences could be set to one side. Finally Clemente 
returned from Tunis to tell Paola Colonna and the men of Piombino ‘quod 
Rex Tunicensis intendebat firmare pacem cum ea’. The truth was that the 
Appiani had recovered Volterraio and neither side, Hafsids or Appiani, was 
in a position to harm the other; arrangements were accordingly made to 
convey the released captives back to Italy. Clemente’s brother was coming 
from Genoa to Piombino on a galley with the authority of the king of 
Tunis to sign a peace treaty between the Hafsid state and the Appiano 
one.” The negotiations took nine months, but they achieved the required 
result, even though they cost a great deal more than the commune of 
Piombino had bargained for, in expenses and gifts; a document of 8 April 
1443 (1444 Pisan style) lists the expenses incurred ‘per la pace di Re di 
Tunisi alla Magnifica Signoria di Piombino’: 110 florins for the passage 
of the Moors and Christians who were being shuttled back and forth; 180 
florins for the present due to the king of Tunis; 140 florins for three Moorish 
slaves and a small child (‘morachino’), presumably repurchased from their 
named owners in order to return them to north Africa; more than eleven 
florins’ worth of wine, chickens, bread and other supplies; five sacks of 
ships’ biscuit as well as bread for Clemente Cicero, worth forty solidi; not 
to mention the travel expenses of junior members of his team bound to and 
from Genoa, Florence and Pisa, one of whom purchased the cloth required 
for the Hafsid sultan’s present; and there was also the gabella di panni to 


4 MS Hist., fols. 37v-391; LC 12, fols. 251, §6r, 591, 948. 4 Brunschvig, Berbérie orientale, t: 255. 
5° MS Hist., fol. 38v; LC 12, fol. 25r. 
* LC 12, fol. 251; see also Brunschvig, Berbérie orientale, 1: 257. 
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pay in Piombino even on the cloth intended for the sultan (five florins); 
twenty florins were due to the Corsican warlord Vinciguerra, who helped to 
arrange the safe conduct of the king of Tunis; and so on.* These expenses 
were calculated to cover the two journeys Clemente had had to make, as 
well as his intermediate stay in Genoa. Unfortunately there are gaps in the 
accounts, where an expense is listed without any sum being noted down; 
in any case, the total was well over 676 florins, and it will be seen that the 
cost of maintaining good relations with Tunis necessitated the imposition 
of a “Barbary tax’, Zassa di Barbaria, on the towns of Piombino and Elba. 
Thus making peace with enemies, even if they were potentially valuable 
trading partners, was a process that hurt the pocket. The hope had to be 
that longer term returns would compensate for the burden of costs that fell 
on Piombino in trying to arrange a treaty with the Hafsid sultan, 

The brother of Clemente, Simone Cicero, was subsequently appointed 
consul to represent Piombino’s interests in Tunis (1445); a record of the 
forwarding of his salary to Clemente Cicero by the commune of Piombino 
appears in the Libri di Consigli on 2 August 1444, and he was still in 
office in September 1453, though by 1458 it seems Clemente himself was 
functioning as consul in place of his brother, and they generally seem to 
have worked together. Even in 1453 the question of Piombinese captives 
was a live issue, since the Hafsids had arrested subjects of the Appiani on 
the grounds that they were allies of the king of Aragon.°4 Later the Cicero 
brothers were succeeded by Francesco de Baldo, who was appointed from 
May or December 1456, was still active in September 1463, and came from 
Grassola in Elba; his salary amounted to 100 ducats per annum.» After him 
Sinibaldo di Cristoforo Soldati held office, on a salary of only fifty gold 
florins per annum, of which thirty-five florins were raised annually from 
the towns and communities of the Appiano dominion. The fifty-florin 
salary appears to have aroused some resentment even before the time of 
Consul Sinibaldo, for when Emanuele d’Appiano became signore in 1451 he 
agreed to the demands of the Consiglio Generale and of the Anziani that he 
should pay fifty florins from his own resources for the maintenance of peace 


* LC 12, fol. sor. 

% LC 12, fol. 94r: ‘Item de providendo unde comune solyat domini clementi qui tenuit fratrem suum 
in Tunitio in consule nostre magnifice dominatus de suo salario consulatus’; LC 13, fol. 2381-v; also 
Ragione 88, fol, 72v, for Clemente’s salary as consul in 1456. 

4 1C 33, fol. 238v. 

% LC 14, fol. sv; and Ragione 88, fol. Grr: ‘Francesco de Baldo da Grassula consolo in Tunisi electo per 
lo nostro Magnifico Signore et per la comunita de Piombino’, with some dicussion about whether 
his term of office should begin on 10 May or 10 December 1456 (1457 Pisan style). 

5° MS Hist., fol. zor, 
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with Tunis, though this was only one of a whole series of Capitulazioni to 
which he promised to adhere on gaining power.” Yet this must have been 
soon set aside or have become quite inadequate; the Tassa di Barberia was 
collected often enough in the late fifteenth century to reveal that the burden 
had once again fallen, at least in part, on the communities of the Appiano 
realm. In 1470 the salary of Consul Antonio di Tacio was fixed at 130 ducats, 
to be paid ‘de camera’, which may indicate that the sum originated from 
the signore’s treasury; but if this was so the Appiani still found other good 
reasons to levy the Barbary tax: this was a period of renewed negotiations 
with Tunis, with all the expense that implied.5* The consul’s salary was a 
major element in the cost of maintaining relations with Tunis; but, to judge 
from the expenses incurred by the embassy in 1443, there was still much 
more that needed to be raised.” Indeed, it may seem doubtful whether the 
‘Tunis trade remained in the black in view of the subsidies that it required. 
The tax levied at Buriano between 1442 and 1467 amounted to £108 1s, 
od., but for 1470 alone (Pisan style) it reached a substantial £49 1s. od.®° 
In 1458 the Elban communities paid £119 7s. 8d. From 1460 there is a 
record of payments of this tax by communities on the mainland and in 
Elba, varying between £200 at Buriano and £9 from the Elban community 
of Matciana.® An additional recurrent expense mentioned in the account 
books of Piombino was the cost of sending embassies to the pope in order 
to request from him a licence to trade with Tunis, which itself was not 
given for nothing. In 1448 the journey alone cost £53. 4s. od. ‘per la spesa 
del cavallo’ as far as Siena, which at least was conveniently close; in 1470 
the cost ‘per la licentia de andare in Tunisi cio e dal papa’ was £38 17s. od. 

It is certainly interesting to find that Genoese citizens were involved in 
the negotiations with Tunis. One implication is that the commerce of Piom- 
bino with Tunis had not developed to the point where any local merchant 
felt he had influence and local knowledge sufficient to resolve the differences 
between the Hafsid sultan and the little state of Piombino. Another impli- 
cation is that the choice of a Genoese rather than a Florentine reflected the 
growing self-confidence of the Piombinesi, who were claiming for them- 
selves a greater degree of autonomy in their commercial policy, while still 
having to use as their intermediary an experienced foreign merchant. Yet 


57 Cesaretti, dstoria, : 23-4. 58 Ragione 88, fol. 161, 

Card. 40, fol. 37r records the obligations of several communities on the Piombinese mainland in 
1446, ‘ne le spese che sonno facte et che per l’avvenire si fatanno per la pace facta col Re de Tunisi 
nel salario del consolo che se mandato ho mandara in Tunisi.. 

6° Ragione 88, fol. 2181; it is possible that what is indicated here is in fact a massive backlog, and that 
all the tax since 1442 was collected in one fell swoop in 1469. 

& Ragione 88, fol. 79v. 62 Ragione 88, fol. 106v. 6 Ragione 88, fols. 891, 2641. 
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another implication is that the role of Genoa in Piombino’s trade networks 
must not be underestimated, for example as carriers of Elban iron exported 
through Piombino, and often processed on the mainland in Genoese forges. 
This use of Genoese help occurred despite the rebuff to Genoa at the very 
start of the Appiano regime in Piombino, when the Genoese were chased 
away from Elba; after all, the reason for wanting to seize the island must 
still have been the control of iron supplies.“ Given that iron often featured 
as one of the coses vedades (forbidden goods) excluded from Christian trade 
with the Muslims, further questions arise concerning the availability of the 
iron of Piombino-Elba in Tunis.® It certainly cannot be assumed that the 
trade between Piombino and Tunis was entirely devoted to the foodstuffs 
mentioned in the Datini letters, particularly since these were imports into 
Piombino. For what did Piombino export? 

The answer lies in the powerful Genoese presence on Elba itself at this 
time, notwithstanding the failure of the Genoese to conquer the island. 
The lords of Piombino did not in fact exploit the iron mines of Elba 
directly, relying instead on the classic system of farming out their resources 
to businessmen, in this case Genoese, and later on Florentines. Heers notes 
that Genoa had a consul not merely in Piombino itself, but on Elba.% 
From 1455 onwards (if not earlier) Quilico de Albaro and Batista de Cassina 
exploited the iron mines of Elba under six-year contracts with the lords of 
Piombino, though the Medici of Florence gained the contract in 1477.7 
Heers points out that the Genoese thus controlled for some years the most 
important source of iron in the Mediterranean, ‘comparable a celui qu'elle 
possédait sur les aluminiéres d’Orient’.® A ‘Mahona of the island of Elba’, 
a partnership dominated by Eliano Spinola de Luccoli, came into being; 
Quilico de Albaro was himself responsible to such masters. Heers also 
points out that the destination of the mineral, once loaded on board ship, 
is rarely recorded in the Genoese documents, though vessels seem to have 
been filled to the brim with iron and its derivatives, and to have carried 
no other goods; but much of the iron was sent to forges in Liguria, some 
of which received up to fifty tons of iron per annum. All this suggests 
that, rather than following a direct line carrying iron from Piombino-Elba 


$4 Cappelletti, Storia, pp. 45~9. 

6 For the coses vedades see for example the evidence from Majorca cited in David Abulafia, A Mediter- 
ranedn Emporium. The Catalan Kingdom of Majorca (Cambridge, 1994). 

66 J, Heers, Génes au XVe sidcle. Civilisation méditerranéenne, grand capitalisme, et capialisme populaire 
(Paris, 1971), p. 174. 

57 R, de Roover, The Rise and Decline of the Medici Bank 1397-1494 (Cambridge, Mass., 1963), 
pp. 164-5. 

8 Heers, Génes, p. 175. 59 Heers, Génes, pp. 175-6. 
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to north Africa, much of the iron that was mined was carried to Genoa 
first for processing in the Ligurian hinterland, before being re-exported in 
various directions, perhaps including north Africa. This reflects the lack of 
sufficient wood on Elba for smelting the iron extracted from the soil. 

It can thus be concluded that the goods carried in Piombino ships re- 
presented only the tip of the iceberg, or rather iron mountain; much of 
the produce of Piombino was carried overseas by others. Even so, a small 
state dependent on the political and economic protection of greater powers 
could easily find itself sucked into political contests which it did not see as 
its own concern. Thus in 1453-4 the king of Tunis broke his existing agree- 
ments with Piombino; he imprisoned ‘tutti quei di Piombino, e dello Stato, 
che quiui si ritrouauano per il negozio mercantile’, arguing that the lord 
of Piombino, Emanuele d’Appiano (reigned 1451-7), had allied himself to 
his own foe Alfonso of Aragon;7° the puzzle is all the greater since relations 
between Alfonso and ‘Uthman do not seem to have been very difficult at 
this time, and they remained stable after Alfonso was succeeded in Naples 
by Ferrante I.” It is true that for some years Emanuele had lived in Troia, 
in southern Italy, before being elected signore of Piombino in succession to 
Donna Caterina d’Appiano, who had agreed to pay tribute to Alfonso of 
Naples.’* However, the continued existence of consuls acting for Piombino 
in Tunis makes it appear that some channels of communication remained 
open. The lord of Piombino wrote to the king of Tunis letters ‘in quibus 
certioratum facit, se non fuisse ne esse confederatum cum Rege Aragonum, 
nec levavit eius vexillum’.73 In fact Piombino had suffered more than most 
Tyrrhenian trading centres from Aragonese depredations: attacks by Cata- 
lan pirates, and, ultimately, Alfonso’s attempt in 1448 to capture the city of 
Piombino itself, in the hope of dominating the sea passage between Corsica 
and the Italian mainland and of creating an advance position in Tuscany 
itself.74 Brunschvig took the view that jealous Italian merchants from ti- 
val towns had set Sultan “Uthman against the Piombinesi. However, by 
this time the Piombinesi had decided to mend their relations with Naples, 
and were sending an annual tribute to Alfonso (in the form of a golden 
cup); for a time they acted as host to the armies of Naples.”5 Their own 


7° LC 3, fol. 238r-v; MS Hist., fol. zov; Cesaretti, Jstoria, 1: 41. 

* Brunschvig, Berbérie orientale, 1: 267, 271-3. 

” MS Hist., fols. 53v-54r, 56v; Carrara, Signori, pp. 13-14. 

2B LC 33, fol. 238v, 74 LC 133, fol. 210v for Catalan piracy at this time. 

75 MS Hist., fols. 53r-54v; for relations between Alfonso and the Appiani after the siege, see Card. 
77) fols. 1, 9r—11v, with Emanuele d’Appiano’s agreement to pay Alfonso a tribute of ‘unum vas 
sive vassellum aureum valoris ducatorum quingentorum auri’ each year, though originally Alfonso 
hoped for iron instead (original in Rome: Arch. Capitolino, Orsini II. A XVI no. 41). 
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Tyrrhenian trade routes were subject to Neapolitan interference, particu- 
larly while Alfonso and his son Ferrante held both Castiglione della Pescaia 
on the Tuscan coast and the island of Giglio south of Elba, and they were 
thus forced into the arms of their erstwhile enemies (Ferrante passed the 
two territories early in his reign to his ally Pope Pius I, who wanted to 
endow one of his Piccolomini nephews with these lands).7° Thus it was easy 
for the Tunisians to make the claim that Piombino was tied to Naples; and 
the answer given by the Piombinesi was not entirely in harmony with the 
truth, since a complex relationship with Naples was gradually developing 
which culminated in Piombino becoming a Neapolitan protectorate in the 
late fifteenth century.”” It is hard to avoid the impression that the Hafsid 
sultan was very well informed about the growing intimacy of Neapolitan 
ties with the Appiani, an intimacy which may even have led Alfonso to 
contemplate seeking a marriage alliance with the heiress to Piombino.”8 
Still, the Consiglio of Piombino decided that it would instruct its consul 
in Tunis to state that neither the lord of Piombino nor the communita had 
placed itself under Aragonese suzerainty or protection (‘mai...s’era seruito 
dello stendardo d’Arragona’).7? However, the king of Tunis remained firm 
in his dislike for Piombino, holding prisoner for several years the captives 
he had seized; Bartolomeo Bardi was sent by Piombino to Tunis, but for a 
long time there was no progress in negotiations, and an agreement was only 
achieved in 1467—8.5° Meanwhile the captives languished in Tunis. Judging 
from the chronicler’s account, the Serato of Piombino, representing all the 
communities of the Appiano realm, took tighter control of the management 
of ships bound for Tunis; a magistracy of three citizens was established in 
1467 which would ensure that shipping sent to Tunis travelled in accor- 
dance with the provisions of existing agreements between Piombino and 
Tunis, under the banner of the lord of Piombino and of the communita.™* 


78 MS Hist., fol. 7or; Cappelletti, Storia, pp. 80, 83; for Castiglione, see D, Barsanti, Castiglione della 
Pescaia, Storia di una comunita dal XVI al XIX secolo (Florence, 1984); Malavolti, Historia de’ fatti, e 
guerre de’ Senesi (Venice, 1599), part 3, fols. 411, 64r. 

77 Dritto della Corona di Napoli sopra Piombino, Naples, c, 1760, an anonymous printed text of 120 
pages, pp. i-ix; Card. 77, fols. 175r-176r (1465): accomandigia of the lord of Piombino with Ferrante 
1 of Naples. 

7 Card. 76, fol. 81r: Sienese reports of a possible link between the house of Aragon and Caterina 
d’Appiano, ‘et quod ipsa respondit ad maritaggium nolle consentire sed vivere in habitu viduali’, 
Still, Ferrante of Naples would fater make the Appiani into honorary members of the Aragonese 
royal house: Card. 77, fol. 171r—-v (1465); cf. MS Hist., fols. 71-721, where the author wants to prove 
a blood tie between the Appiani and the house of Aragon—Naples. 

79) MS Hist., fol. zo0v; LC 13, fol. 238r—v. 

89 MS Hist., fol. 75v; Brunschvig, Berbérie orientale, t: 267. 

8 MS Hist. fol. 75v: ‘un Magistrato di tre Cittadini col titolo di Conservator della Pce, i quali aueuano 
ampla facolta dal Senato di poter disporre, et ordinare, quello era bisogno per tal perseverazione, et 
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It is clear from later disputes that this magistracy was not in itself able to 
control the fraught relationship between Piombino and Tunis. In 1469—70, 
the account books of Piombino record the cost of sending a vessel to Tunis 
‘per la conservatione della pace col dicto Re di Tunisi’, as well as the cost 
of a papal licence to visit Tunis, apparently in accord with the treaty ar- 
ranged by Bartolomeo Bardi.** But relations remained precarious; the large 
salary of the consul in Tunis (200 ducats) no doubt reflected the extra need 
he would have for funds to buy presents and meet the cost of placating 
the Hafsid sultan.® In any case, around 1472 a number of Piombinesi were 
carried off into servitude by Barbary pirates subject to the authority of 
the king of Tunis. The seventeenth-century chronicler of Piombino re- 
marks that the peace between Tunis and Piombino ‘vacillaua . . . poiche 
fondato sul’Infedelta d’un Barbaro’.®4 The captors of the subjects of the 
Appiano lord hoped for ransoms.®5 Once again an oratore was sent from 
Piombino to Tunis; his brief was not merely the release of the captives but 
the restoration to Piombino of the house which had been assigned in previ- 
ous years to the consul of Piombino in Tunis; the task seems to have been a 
difficult one yet again, though there is evidence that a consul was in place in 
the mid-1470s.°° Massart saw the acts of the king of Tunis on this occasion 
as something rather different from his previous outrages against Piombino: 
this time he not only seized the goods of Piombinesi present in his lands, 
but committed acts of piracy against Piombinesi on the high seas.” This 
seems a false distinction; both sides clearly interfered with one another’s 
shipping, and the major problem may well have been the difficulty that 
the Tunisians experienced in distinguishing between Piombino merchants 
trading under existing treaties and pirates from the Appiano dominions 
who made a profession of attacking foreign ships flying any number of 
flags. Massart’s analysis is built on the assumption that Piombino was en- 
gaged in legitimate self-defence against Barbary pirates — ‘spinti da motivi 
di legittima difesa’ — even though he cites the seventeenth-century chro- 
nicler’s reference to ‘molte imbarcazioni, e mercantili e di corso’, a clear 
confession that piracy was a Piombinese profession.®® For Massart, the 
piracy of Piombino was a necessity, an essential riposte to that committed 
by aggressive Muslim powers. Although there may be some truth in this 


accordare il nolito delle naui, ch’ogni anno doueuano mandarsi 4 Tunisi allo Stendardo del Signore, 
e della Communit’’, 
82 Ragione 88, fol. 263v (formerly fol. 26ov); fol. 264r. % Ragione 88, fol. 268r. 
8 MS Hist., fol. 91r—v; see also Cappelletti, Storia, pp. 11-13 and Brunschvig, Berbérie orientale, 1: 270. 
85 MS Hist., fol. 81r. 86 MS Hist., fol. 82r; Brunschvig, Berbérie orientale, 1: 270. 
87 Massart, ‘Signoria’, pp. 80-3. ®* MS Hist,, fols. 139v-140r. 
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when looking at the sixteenth century, and at the career of Khaireddin 
Barbarossa and the Barbary corsairs, the situation in the fifteenth century 
looks rather different. Tunisian anger at Piombino on several occasions dur- 
ing the Quattrocento seems to reflect Piombinese outrages and consequent 
north African reprisals. The blame did not all lie with Tunis. However, in 
any conflict with the Hafsid state, Piombino was by a long distance the 
weaker contestant. There is no evidence that the Piombinesi were so flush 
with cash that they could command great respect in foreign markets either. 
Piombino remained, despite its efforts to ape Pisa, a second or third rate 
player in trade between Africa and Europe. Its position was fragile because 
it had neither the fleets nor the financial clout to threaten Tunisian interests 
to any serious degree. Long periods elapsed during which the treaties were 
of no effect because piracy and the detention of captives led to a breakdown 
in relations between Piombino and Tunis. This was not characteristic of 
the policy of Sultan “‘Uthman (who reigned from 1435 to 1494); though 
not averse to taking captives of many western nations, or to unleashing his 
pirates against those for whom he lacked respect, ‘Uthman well understood 
the value of trade with the Italian powers, and devoted considerable atten- 
tion to negotiation with them, while they adopted an attitude of deference 
towards him.®? ‘Uthman’s willingness to break relations with states which 
fostered piracy against Muslim shipping reflects the considerable strength 
and self-confidence of the Hafsid state at this time. Clearly Piombino was 
one of those small fry for whom the Hafsid shark did indeed lack respect. If 
Piombino had itself been the main supplier of processed iron, the attitude 
of the Hafsids might well have been different; the reality was that iron from 
Elba was processed in Liguria, as has been seen, and it was more important 
for the Tunisians to cultivate Genoa than Piombino if they sought to gain 
access to this strategic material, though even with Genoa they had substan- 
tial quarrels over piracy and other abuses.?° The fact was that if it were to 
build successful links with a power as considerable as the Hafsid state in 
Tunisia, Piombino would need some effective protectors. 


IV 


Piracy and slave raiding was not simply a problem between Christians and 
Muslims. In the 1450s Piombino was caught in the rivalry between King 
Alfonso and the displaced king of Naples, René of Anjou, whose Provengal 


® Brunschvig, Berbérie orientale, 1: 242-80. 
9° For Genoese treaties with Tunis in 1450-70, see ibid., 1: 264~5, 268-9. 
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subjects attacked Piombinese shipping with impunity.” This was a delicate 
question in view of the Appiano ties to the Aragonese of Naples.” In 1489 
a Catalan pirate, Francesc Torella (Francesco Turriglia, known as Fra Carlo 
the Pirate) arrived with a sizeable fleet, supposedly planning the invasion 
of Elba; but a letter from Ferdinand the Catholic assured the Appiani that 
he would not permit any of his subjects to commit aggressive acts against 
the signore and his people. In 1491 an embassy had to be sent to Milan 
to complain about the activities of pirates, who were deemed to be vassals 
of the Sforza duke.*4 Clearly the efforts of Piombino, Aragon, Milan and 
Genoa were not sufficient to make the channel between Piombino and 
Corsica, and the waters around Elba, entirely safe; nor was the ability of 
the Piombinesi to keep their waters clear made easier by the rocky shoreline 
of Elba itself, which provided endless opportunities for pirates to hide. 

Although Piombino played a marginal role in the trade of the Mediter- 
ranean during the fifteenth century, its preoccupations reveal important 
facets of Christian-Muslim contacts in this period. The presence of Bar- 
bary pirates as far north as Elba indicates that the seas and their coasts far 
from Muslim Africa were periodically quite unsafe. Similar evidence from 
Majorca, whose citizens were engaged in a crusade against Béne at the 
end of the fourteenth century, or from Catalonia, where the interference 
of pirates, Christian and Muslim, was a serious worry, suggests that the 
period was one in which the safety of the seas had notably diminished. 
To defend the interests of a small community such as that of Piombino 
in such circumstances was not easy; and at first it was advantageous to be 
able to take cover as, say, honorary Florentines or Pisans. This tendency to 
adopt another ‘nationality’ ran in parallel with the tendency in Piombino 
itself to adopt as protector a series of great powers in Italy — Milan at the 
very beginning, then Florence, then Naples and to some degree Aragon, 
while Genoa provided know-how and capital for the exploitation of the 
iron mines on Elba. These connections, too, could be used as levers to prise 
open the door to the throne room of the Hafsid sultans. 


3° MS Hist., fol. 67r-v; LC 13, fol. 1sov. 

> MS Hist., fol. 67v; cf. Card. 77, fols, 131, 14, 1751-1764, etc. 

53 MS Hist., fol. 88r—v. 94 MS Hist., fols. 89v—9gor. 

95 See e.g. Brunschvig, Berbérie orientale, 1: 222~3 for the Valencian—Majorcan crusade of 1339 against 
Bone, 
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